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FAIRY | 
SOAP 


Its refreshing, fine cleansing 
qualities reflect the skill with 
which its: pure materials are 
combined. 


The oval, floating white cake 
of Fairy Soap fits the hand. 
For toilet and bath. 


THE N.K. FAIR BANK company. 


“Have you a little Fairy 
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IT’S CHILD’S PLAY 


to raise or lower a car with the 


Weed Chain-Jack 


The Jack That Saves Your Back 


Simply a few easy pulls on its chain lifts or lowers the heaviest 
car while you stand erect—clear from the greasy springs, tire 
carriers and other projections. Up or down—there’s no labor. 


Never gets out of order. Gears and chain wheel protected by a stamped steel housing. Chain heavily 
plated to prevent rusting. Has a strong cap, providing the kind of support from which an axle will not 
slip, while a broad base prevents the jack from upsetting on uneven roads. Every Weed Chain-Jack 
is submitted to a lifting test and will support over twice the weight it is ever required to lift. 


| 
The 8 inch and 10 inch sizesaremadewithan Made be md Be pad gy 


Auxiliary Step as shown in the accompany- in one ae or 
ing illustration. When in operative position Four 10 inch | iOinches | 138ginches 1809 inches 
it adds two inches to the height of the jack. Sizes ein het| Be | Blinks | eae 


12 inches | 19% inches 


10 Days’ Trial. If your dealer does not have them send us $5.00 for any size for 
pleasure cars or $10.00 for the Truck size, and we will send you one, all charges prepaid. 
For delivery in Canada send $6.00 for any size for pleasure cars or $12.00 for the Truck 
size. Try it10 eae. If not eaueets ed, return it to us and we will refund your money. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Incorporated 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls , Ontario. 
Largest Chain Manufacturers in the World 


The Complete snal in Line - all types, all sizes, all finishes - from F anbers’ Safety € sta fo: ee preputn 73 
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I am the DAYLO- 


that slips into his vest pocket, out of his way 
except when he needs me to find a coin lost 
in the dark, or to pick out his nignt key 
instantly. 


I am the DAYLO— | = 


that mother needs to guide her safely down 
those dark cellar stairs or about the dusky 
attic. And nightly I will stand guard beside y 
her bed to answer with her the baby’s call. 


a con 

—_— ! Coe 

I am the DAYLO- | iS 
Nec 

that brings the motorist’s trouble to light, for | . 
I bring light to the trouble. There’s a handy no 
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Did you know that 

you could use me, 

in SO marty ways? 
/ 








place for me in one of the side pockets of : we 

his car, qui 

; >» 

7 late 

» choose wisely, to } ; ' bea 
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temper a characteris- pak 
tic generosity with the ; T am the DA A O com 
























good sense of select- | ' Gi 
ing — —— | | for the guest chamber, as ornamental as an | ry 

apiett a> Ghite Gated. | old-time candlestick, but safer and many times 

seam Ghee more useful. No dainty dimity curtain can 
= ike fire from my incandescent glow. Hj 
' 
| T | In 
— 
The light that says am the — | —e 
= 
‘ : , . | 
There it 1S: 3 that he needs on his hunting and fishing trips. Don 
j I bring safe, powerful electric light to make } Keep or 
him comfortable in the wilderness camp. j fess 
j iuie Bou 
our re 
‘ Seventy-seven styles at prices from 75 cents up (in Canada 85c up) at elec- Hig! 
i \ trical, hardware, drug, sporting goods, jewelry and stationery stores every- g 
\Wa | where. And thes¢ stores abound in many other sensible gift suggestions. Sey 
ted I 
vm) tely fr 
AMERICAN EVER READY WORKS giment 
= of Nations! Costes Comeeay. Inc. 1. : 
a ong Islan ity, N. Y. 
whe, se SOON Chicago Atlanta San Franciseo 
j Mina ew ” Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited L ‘ 
7, - Toronto, Ont 
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LISTERINE 


Antise 


uh Safe 
” 





To the injured hand 
—to any cut or small 
wound immediately 
apply Listerine to 
prevent infection. 


Keep a bottle 
convenient for 
immediate use. 








| Manufactured only by 
| Lambert Pharmacal Company 
St. Louis, Mo. 














Cultivate Your 
Natural Beauty 


OU can have a youthful appearance, clear 
y complexion, magnetic eyes, pretty eyebrow 
and lashes, graceful neck and chin; luxuriant 
hair; attractive hands, comfortable feet 
You can remove wrinkles, lines, pimples, black- 
strengthen sagging facial muscles have 


heads; 
all thru following the simple direc 


comfortable feet, 
tions of Susanna 
Cocroft's Physical 
Culture for Face, 
Neck, Scalp and 
Feet 

Thousands have 
done so. Nodrugs, 
no apparatus, no 
inconvenience, no 
waste of time, no 
big expense—and 
quick results 

Send postal for 
latest free Booklet 
containing many 
beauty hints and 
all about the won- 
derful work ac- 
complished by the 


Grace Mildred Culture Course 
Dept. 8, 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


(A Division of Susanna Cocroft's Phys Culture Course) 


High School Course 
in Two Years [spare Tine 


you can ci. te in fwo years lege »entrance requirements. 
cam ctentiata ta feo parse Wewty oo ‘sities and academies. 


Don’t Stop Growing! 


Ke “¢ ing! Train yourbrain! Broaden 
tr = ental vision! res hich school educa- 
or success in 





























Makeup 
forLost 
Time! 


Men and women who 
were denied a high- 


Testing course fn 
e without inter fering with 
your regular wer “Cash in’’ on y¥ 
natu ity. 


High School Book Free 








add a 
~ poreaard and § rar ts our now Se pee lon Tilues ing thin ale st —_ ~ 
huts x — ‘Write —, Z oe ae pref 
American School ot Correspondence B'S Co vortunity 
Dept. P-1029 Chicago, Illinois § *>!e opportunity. 








LESS THAN ’% PR 


On $100 Underwood 
I am a re-builder of Underwood 
Typewriters only—not a second 
hand dealer. Lsave you over ONE 
HALF on genuine $100 Underwood, guarantee 
machine for FIVE YEARS, let you try it Te 
Daves Pree. Reot or buy. Write for “pecia 
Offer No. 30. 
Ec. Ww. — Shipman, Pres., 
Typewriter Emporium 
34-36 West | Lake Street, Chicago, i. 
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complete in this 


The White Morning > > 


{ torrential novel of modern Germany 
number 


Pictures by W. H. D. Koerner 


Orchids. , » : Dana Gatlin 


Illustrations by Gardner Soper 


Lady Broadway : ° Anna Steese Richardson 
How the woman playwright has captured the Great White Way 


One of Ten Million . A ‘ . Wallace Irwin 


{ story of the first days of the draft 
Illustration by Clarence F. Underwood 
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Illustrations by W. J. Enright 
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Second-Class Matter at the Post-Office Department, Canada. 
don. Copyright, 1917, by The McClure Public ~ations, Incorporated, New 
and Twentieth Street, New York. All dramatic, 
Subscription terms: In the United States, Canada, Mexico, Cuba, 


reserved. 
In all other countries in the Postal Union $2.50 per year 


Possessions $1.50 per year. 


Entered as 
Entered at Stationer’s Hall, Lon- 
York, Fourth Avenue 
moving picture, and other reproduction rights 
and American 
An order 


blank with the magazine is notice that your subscription has expired. The Editor assumes no 
responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts, but he will use all due care while they are in his hands 


The McClure Publications, 251 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Executive and Editorial Offices, Berkeley Building, New York 
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The Grace, 
Appeal and 
Ease of 
Learning 


gratify your ambition to be ‘‘different’’, to play 
a multi-stringed instrument that instantly 
responds to every mood and fangy, when you 


play the 


brilliant, refined, the Irish Harp, wit 
our simplified Home Lesson Course, can be mastered 


in spare moments, right at home A few lessons, at 


beautiful melodies and graceful execution become 
realities. 

Reasonable in price—pay for it while learning if 
wish. Try it in your home for one week at 
| expense. Full size, $125; Children’s Junior mod 
for small children, $75 rite for free Harp Book 


containing full particulars 
CLARK HARP MFG. CO. 
“Originators of the Irish Harp in America” 
433 S. Salina Street Syracuse, N. Y. 












for Whooping Cough, 
Spasmodic Croup, 
Asthma, Sore Throat, 
Coughs, Bronchitis, 
Colds, Catarrh. 


Don't fail to use Cresolene for the distressing, and often 
fatal affections for which it is recommended, 

It is a simple, safe, effective and ¢drugless treatment 

Vaporized Cresolene stor 
and relieves Spasmodic Croup at once 

Inasthma it shortens the attack and ensures 

The air carrying the antiseptic vapor inspired with ever 
breath, makes breathing easy, soothes the sore throat, and 
stops the cough, assuring restful niyiits, 

Cresolene relieves the bronchial complications of Scarle 
Fever and Measles and is a valuable aid in the treatment of 
Diphtheria. 

Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 38 years of success 
ful use. Send us postal for Descriptive Booklet. 

™ For Sale by Druggist: 
resol Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irritated throat, 
semen, c sees ry elm icorice, sugar and Cresolene 
ey can’tharm you. Of your Druggist or from us 10c in stamps. 


THE VAPO.CRESOLENE CO. 62 Cortlandt St., New York 


USED WHILE YOU SLEEP 
Established 1379 


»s the paroxysms of Whooping Cough 


omfortable repose 








or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 





| BARNES’ FOOT POWER 

















Aches and pains of any 
kind—from any source 

are instantly relieved 
by Thermolite. It does 
everything your old 
ishioned hot water 










Thermolite heat cannol leak. 
Thermolite heat is ready always. And yet heat is 
only half—tor Thermolite infuses radiant light, in 
addition. Attachable to any electric light fixture 
Harmless—ask your physician $7 $n mone y 
back if not satisfied. BOOKLET FREE 

H. G. MceFADDIN & CO., 29 Warren St., New York 


WORK SHOPS 


OF wood and metal workers with- 
out steam power, equipped with 


heat penetrates. 

















MACHINERY 
illow lower bids on jobs and give 
greater profit onthe work. Machines 
sent on trial if desired. Catalogue free. 

aft F. & JOHN BARNES CO. 
Ruby Street Rockford, Il. 
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McClure’s takes pleasure in presenting these 
attractive combinations at these very unusual 
prices. Coming when other publishers are 
advancing their prices, these reductions are 
doubly welcome and notable. The special 
arrangements which make them possible expire 
December 31st. Promptness in selecting your 
combination is desirable. The respective sub- 
scriptions will begin with any issue you prefer. 


Give magazines for Christmas. Of all gifts 
they endure. Each month the new number 
brings new interests, new pleasures. Hand- 
somely decorated Christmas cards will be 
mailed in the name of the donor to reach the 
recipient on Christmas morning. Except in 
the instances noted, the magazines may 
be sent to one or separate addresses as 
desired. 
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McClure’s $1.50 | Only 
Pictorial Review... 1.50 © 

McClure’s $1.50 $9 25 ‘. 7 
Pictorial Revie 1.50 . eg. rice 
Metropolites.__ 1.50 \ or Total $3.00 _ McCLURE’S WITH Price To You 

{ > > 
; 5 Ainslee’s $3.40 $2.90 
sete 0.59 ’ American Boy 3.00 2.40 
McClure $1.50 McClure’s $1.50 Onl American Magazine 3.00 2.75 
Plotorinl Bavievw . as Everybody’s 1.50 y Atlantic Monthly 5.50 5.25 
¢ hristian Her ald 2.00 Only y y Prichs oe s 50 — _—— : = : 50 
; = ( $3.75 y? ue Boo! 75 
- Total $3.00 | —_ Boys Life (Boy Scouts Mag. 2.50 2.10 
Total $5.00 Century 5.50 4.75 
McC! $1 — = Christian Herald 3.50 2.75 
*McClure’s $1.50 ’ e Collier's 4.00 3.75 
"Everybody s 1 $0 | Only McClure’s $1.50 } Only Country Life in America 6.50 5.25 
Delineator 1.50 > 3°75 Ladies’ World 1.00 | Current Opinion 4.50 4.00 
$ Delineator 3.00 2.50 
Total $4 0 J T tal > 50 \ 2.00 —= ; bo : = 
ota a — tude r 

McClure’s $1.50 P Everybody's 3.00 2.50 
Pictorial Review 1.50 _ Forecast 3.00 2.50 
World's Work 3.00 Only ’ e Forest & Stream 3.00 2.40 
$4.75 McClure’s $1 .50 } Only Garden Magazine 3.50 3.00 

— a A : ee r4 
Total $6.00 Modern Priscilla... 1.25 \ $ pe me pee .- . a. 
McClure’s $1.50 ) " 2.40 Life 6.30 6.25 
Metropolitan 1.50 Total $2.75 — roe Digest ; 4 : = 
mveryaany'e 5.20 a $60 — a Sietepetiten 3.00 2.75 
: , ” Modern Priscilla 2.75 2.35 
Total $4.50 J McClure’s $1.50 Mother's 3.00 2.40 
‘| ‘ \ ; i¢ ry S Outing 4.50 3.75 
McClure’s $1.50 ) scar wea a a. Only + me * as ; a 
America : 4 : ry 7 Pictorial Review 3.00 2.25 
Women's Home Companion... 1.30 \ Only SU GS TS DY ¢ £4 en Popular Science 3.00 . 2.75 
Tuners Coven hse .78 — Punch (London, Eng 9.50 9.25 
Total $6 00 Total $6.00 Red Book : 3.50 3.25 
: Review of Reviews 4.50 3 25 
McClure’s $1.50 } St. Nicholas 4 = : ; 
Ladies’ World 1.00 McCl ’ $1 50 Scientific American 5 7 
cle riscill »S Only cuUlures a) : 4.50 3°75 
— = $3.10 *American 1.50 Onl ey 3.00 2.40 
Total $3.75 \ Ww . ’ H nly Smart Set 4.50 3.50 

oman Ss ome $ Something To Do (Boys and 
McClure’s $1.50 Companion 1.50 | 3.75 or" +e 4 
Delineator 1.50 = unset . | . K 3 
World's Work 3.00 Only T | $4 50 Woman's Home Companion 3.00 2.75 
f $5.00 ota 5 World's Work 4.50 3.75 
Tot es 00 ) J Youth’s Companion (new) 3.50 3.25 
To One Address Only 


TO THE PUBLIC 


One of the pleasantest ways of earning from 
$5.00 to $25.00 in the next month is to 
collect and forward to us the magazine sub 
scriptions of your friends. McClure’s will 
distribute more than $60,000.00 this Fall to 
those who do this. Write us for particulars 


We furnish 


everything without cost to you. 


Address Your Orders 


The McClure Publications 


251 Fourth Avenue 


To 


New York 


TO MAGAZINE AGENTS 


A fifty thousand increase in four months 
shows how fast McClure’s is selling. Attrac- 
tive clubs like these make quick sales. Quick 
sales plus liberal commissions and generous 
rebates .make big profits. Write us for 
particulars. 
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every household of Pure Foods and Toilet Preparations 


First aid in 
—Musterole 


Cough, cough, cough. 
How it racks little Dorothy 
and passes on to mother and 
grandma and holds a croup 
danger for all the little ones! 


Hurry, there, with the 
Musterole, that pure, white 
ointment that is better than 
a mustard plaster — and it 
will not yoo | a blister. 
Massage it gently over the 
chest and neck. Feel the 
tingle, then the cool de- 
lightfulness as Musterole 
searches down. It will 


penetrate, never fear. It will rout 
that old congestion clear away. 


Musterole is a pure, white oint- 
ment made from oil of mustard 
and a few home simples! The 
effect of Musterole searches in 
under the skin down to the heart 
of the congestion. There it gen- 
erates a peculiar congestion-dis- 
persing heat. Yet this heat will 
not blister. On the contrary you 
feel a relieving sense of delightful 
coolness. Rub Musterole over the 
spot. And you get relief while 
you use it; for Musterole results 
usually follow immediately. 


On no account fail to have a 
jar of Musterole handy. For 
coughs and colds and even the 
congestions of rheumatism or 
lumbago Musterole is wonderful. 
Many doctors and nurses recom- 
mend Musterole. 30c and 60c jars— 
$2.50 hospital size. 

The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
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NON-INTOXICATING 


Ale 


NO GOVERNMENT LICENSE REQUIRED 





BEVERAGE that conveys a tan- | 


gible expression of the eternal fit- 
ness of things— and intrinsic worth 
pleasure with certain bodily benefits- 


Adds its quota to the comfort and | 


enjoyment of life —Non-intoxicating, 
appetizing and bone and body builder. 


Up-to-date Grocers, Druggists and Dealers 


C. H. Evans & Sons, "/53?: Hudson, N. Y. 
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FEVER THERMOMETER 
IN THE HOME 
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HE following food products, beverages, and toilet preparations, adver- 


tised in McClure’s, have been investigated and approved by Professor 
Lewis B. Allyn, Food Editor of The McClure Publications. In recom- 


mending these goods to McClure readers through this bulletin each month 


we believe that we can help you safeguard your buying. 
advertised in McClure’s Magazine within the past year. 


All have been 


added to the list each month. Watch this list and use it as a buying guide. 


Baby Foods 


Borden's Condensed Milk Co 
Great Valley Mills Whole Infant Foods 
Mellin’s Food (Page 5) 


Baking Powders 


Royal Baking Powder 


Beverages 


Walter Baker & Co. 
‘Checona”—Evans Ale (Page 5) 
Horlick’s Malted Milk 

Instant Postum (Page 39) 


Candies and Confections 


Dean’s Cough Drops 

Lowney’s Chocolates 

Luden’s Cough Drops (Page 55) 
Smith Brothers’ Cough Drops 
Sterling Gum 

Whitman’s Chocolates (Page 42) 


Cereals 
Grape Nuts 
Post Toasties 
Quaker Oats Co. 
Shredded Wheat (Page 40) 
Crackers and Biscuits 


National Biscuit Comy any 


Fish Products 
Burnham & Morrill Fish Flakes 
| Frank E. Davis Fish Co. 
Fruits 


| Atwood Grapefruit Company 


All food products and bevgrages advertised in MecClure’s Magazine must conform to 


| the Westfield standard as followd: 





Miscellaneous Food Products 
Genesee Pure Food Co. Jell-O 
Heinz 57 Varieties (Page 43) 
Hills Bros. 
Holcomb & Hoke Mfg. Co. 
Lea & Perrin’s Sauce (Page 65) 
Swift & Co 
Van Camp’s Pork and Beans (Page 33 


Soups 
Campbell Varieties (Page 31) 


Tonics 
Malt-Nutrine 
Pabst Extract Co. 
Sanatogen (Page 55) 


Toilet Preparations 
Baldpate Hair Tonic 
Bauer & Black (Page 54) 
Carmen Powder 
Colgate’s Products 
Cuticura Soap (Page 54) 
Depree Chemical Co. 
Fairy Soap (2nd Cover) 
Freezone (Page 71) 
Hinds, A. S. (Page 44) 
Ice Mint 
Ivory Soap (Page 6) 
Lambert Pharmacal Co., Listerine (Page3) 
“Lash-Brow-ine” 
Mentholatum 
Milhens & Kropff Products 
“Mum” Mfg. Co. 
Newskin Company (Page 48) 
“Nujol” 
Oakland Chemical Co. 
Packer's Tar Soap 
Palmolive Products 
Pebeco Tooth Paste (Page 36) 
Pompeian Night Cream 
Resinol Soap (Page 41) 
Paul Rieger's Perfumes 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


Miscellaneous 


Musterole (Page 5) 
Pompeian Olive Oil 
Pompeian Salad Dressing 
Vapo-Cresolene (Page 3) 


~ 


Others will be 








| 
| The McClure-Westfield Standard of Pure Foods 
| Foods shall not contain added ALUM, COPPER, FORMALDEHYDE, SULPHUROUS 


| ACID or its Salts, BORIC ACID or its Salts, BENZOIC ACID or its Salts, FORMIC ACID | 


| or its Salts, HYDROFLUORIC ACID or ‘its Salts, SALICYLIC ACID or its Salts, nor any 


| other non-condimental preservative. 


Foods shall not be colored with COAL TAR DYES, nor with poisonous VEGETABLE 


| COLORS, nor be contaminated with inert fillers, nor shall any substance be taken therefrom or 


VENTS 


added therete, so as to injuriously affect their quality, strength or purity. 
Foods shall be packed and sold under sanitary conditions and package goods shall bear no 


DISHONEST LABEL nor labels bearing any EXTRAVAGANT or OBSCURE STATE- 








Prof. Lewis B. Allyn (Food Editor of the McClure Publications) has made Westfield, 
| Mass., nationally known as “The Pure Food Town,” and his exacting food standards can 
| likewise make your home “A Pure Food Home.” 

The Westfield Pure Food Book, compiled by Prof. Allyn as chemist for the Westfield 


certified as safe, pure and wholesome 


Board ef Health, will give you a complete list of products that have been analyzed and 
over fifteen hundred of them. 


By special arrange- 


ment with the Westfield Authorities we offer you this book at its cost to us. 


Fill out attached coupon and mail to-day with 10c. in stamps or silver. 
book will keep impure foods out of your home. 


The use of this 
Your grocer can furnish you many of the 


certified brands under any classification. Send for it today. 








Pure Food Department, McClure Publications, 251 Fourth Avenue, New York City (Met 


Enclosed find 10c for whi h you will please send a « 


opy of The Westfield Pure Food Pook to 





Name State 
| Street My grocer is 
| 
Address 


vr 
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be pleased to mail 4 
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% book, “The Care (2 
Gland Feeding of In- e 
; fants,” and a Free ¥ 


Sample Bottle of 
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Mellin’s Food Company 
Boston, Mass. 
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ey ERHAPS no article in home furnishings is selected with such care, thought and deliberation as a rug. And it is 
. | 8 geet . us mf 
. } equally true that no article receives so little worth-while attention after it comes into the home. Sweeping, or at ¢ 
| , the best, vacuum cleaning, must suffice while almost everything else not only is dusted but kept as bright as new - 
hd | & J with soap and water. 
! i 
’ Most people hesitate to clean rugs because they think the work requires special skill and secret methods. This probabl En 
peor s ) q Ps ; , P y ‘ mi 
2 is true if the rug is dirty through and through. Usually, however, only the surface is soiled. Then, as with numerous ee 
. ' ther seemingly impossible tasks, the cleaning can be done at home as often as necessary without professional help and at i C wit 
nominal cost by the judicious use of Ivory Soap. dis 
fe ‘ f anc 
WY To Clean Carpets and Rugs & mo 
, A Sweep thoroughly. Then, beginning at the corner farthest from the door, scatter Ivory Soa e =A 
Paste (see directions inside wrapper) over not more than a square yard at a time. Scru at 
> vigorously with a stiff scrubbing brush. Scrape off the paste with a metal-edged ruler or a C 1 
1 piece of zinc. Wipe thoroughly with a cloth wrung out of clean, lukewarm water. Work ” six 
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The White Morning 


1 Torrential Novel of Modern Germany — Complete in this Number 


OUNTESS Gisela Niebuhr sat in the 
long dusk of Munich staring over at 
the beautiful park that in happier 


days had been famous in the world as the 


Englischergarten, and deliberately recalled on what 
might be the last night of her life the 
clauses that had led to her profound dissatisfaction 
with her country as a woman. She was so thoroughly 


disgusted with it as a German that personal griev- 


ances were far from necessary to fortify her for the 


momentous réle she would play with the dawn; but 
in this rare hour of leisure it amused her naturally 


introspective mind to rehearse certain episodes whose 


sum had made her what she was. 

When she was fourteen and her sisters Lili and Elsa 
sixteen and eighteen they had met in the attic of 
their home in Berlin one afternoon when their father 
was automatically at his club and their mother taking 
her prescribed hour of rest, and solemnly pledged one 
nother never to marry. The causes of this vital con- 
clave were both cumulative and immediate. Their 
father, the Herr Graf, a fine looking junker of sixty- 
odd, with a roving eye and a martial air despite a cor 
pulence which annoyed him excessively, had transferred 
his lost authority over his regiment to his household. 
The boys were in their own regiments and rid of 
parental discipline, but the and the girls 
received the full benefit of his military (and Prussian) 
relish for despotism. 

In his essence a kind man and fond of his women he 
balked their every individual wish and allowed them 
practically no liberty. They never left the house un- 


countess 


( opy ight, 


successive 
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attended like the American girls and those fortunate 


beings of the student class. Lili had a charming voice 
and was consumed with ambition to be an operatic 
star. She had summoned her courage upon one memo- 
rable occasion, and broached the subject to her father. 
She never even hinted at her poor little ambitions again. 
The best instructor in Berlin had continued to train her 
voice, as nothing gave the Graf more pleasure of an 
evening than her warblings. 

The household, quite apart from the Frau Griifin’s 
admirable management, ran with military precision, 
and no one dared to be the fraction of a moment late 
for meals or social engagements. They attended the 
theatre, the opera, court functions, dinners, balls, on 
stated nights, and, unless the Kaiser took a whim 
and altered the routine, there was no deviation from 
this programme year in and out. They walked at 
the same hour, drove in the Tiergarten with the rest of 
fashionable Berlin, started for their castle in the Saxon 
Alps not only upon the same day but on the same train 
summer, and the electric lights went out at 
precisely the same moment every night — the count’s 
faithful steward manipulated a central stop. They 
were encouraged to read and study, but not — oh, by 
no means! — to have individual opinions. 

Perhaps the rebellion of the Niebuhr girls would 
never have crystallized had it not been for two subtle 
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influences, quite unsuspected by the haughty 
kammerherr. They had an American friend, 
Kate Terriss, who was “finishing her voice” 
in Berlin, and their married Mariette, had 
recently spent a fortnight in the parental nest. 

The count despised the entire American race, as all 
good Prussians did, but he was as wax to feminine 
blandishments outside of his home, and Miss Terriss 
was pretty, diplomatic, allurmg. She wound the old 
martinet round her finger, subdued her rampant 
Americanism when in his society, and amused herself 
sowing seeds of rebellion in the minds of “‘those poor 
Niebuhr girls.”” As the countess also liked her she 
had been “in and out of the house” for nearly a 
year. 

But it was the visit of Mariette that had brought 
matters to a climax. She had left her husband in 
the garrison town that she had married with the 
excellent young officer, making a trifling indisposition 
of her mother a pretext for escape. On the night before 
her departure the four girls had huddled in her bed 
after the opera and listened to an incisive account of 
her brief but distasteful period of matrimony. Not 
that she suffered from tyranny. Quite the reverse. 
Of several suitors she had cannily selected a young man 
of pleasing appearance, good title and fortune but 
quite without character behind his fierce upstanding 
mustache. Inheriting her fatlier’s rigid will, she had 
kept the young officer in a state of abject submis- 
sion. She stroked his hair in public as if he had been 
her pet dachshund, and patted his hand at kindly 
intervals as if he had been her dear little son. 
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considerable respect for Herr Doktor MLvers — a rank 
plebian but the best: doctor in’ Berlin and when 
that family adviser, as autocratic as himself, ordered 


the Fran Griifin to go to a sanatorium in the Austrian 
but alone, mind you! — and remain 
as long as he —I, myself, Herr Graf! — deemed advis- 
able, with no intercourse, personal or chirographical with 
her family, the head of the House of Niebuhr angrily 
gave his consent and sent fora sister tochaperon his girls. 

The countess remained until the eve of Mariette’s 
wedding, and she passed those six months in one of the 
superlatively beautiful mountain resorts of Austria. She 
most part, but she did an excessive 
amount of thinking. She returned to her duties filled 
with a deep disgust of life as she knew it, a cynical 
contempt for women, and a profound sense of revolt. 

When the three their very large, and 
speaking in whispers, although their father was at a 
talk-fest with his old brothers in arms, confided 
cireu ll- 


dolomites alone 


was solitary for the 
girls, eyes 


vearly 
to their mother their resolution never in any 
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remaining daughters bade fair to be on his hands for- 
ever, he ended always by agreeing that the veung 
officers were unworthy of an alliance with the ancient 
and honorable House of Niebuhr. 

The battle ended abruptly when Gisela was eighteen, 
and a fat young Uhlan, suing for the hand of the 
youngest born, and vehemently supported by the 
Graf, had just been turned adrift. The Graf dropped 
dead in his club. He left a surprisingly small estate for 
one who had presented so pompous a front to the 
world. But not only had his sons been handsomely 
portioned when they entered the army, and Mari- 
ette when married, but the excellent count, to 
relieve the increasing monotony of days no longer 
enlivened by maneuvres and boudoirs, had amused 
himself on the stock exchange. His judgment had been 
singularly bad and he had dropped most of his capital 
and lived on the rest. 

The town house must be sold and the Griifin and her 
daughters retire to her castle in the Saxon Alps. As 


she 
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tances to adopt a household tvrant of their own. she 
nodded 
“Leave it to “Your father can be 


littl I'll find the weak 


spot in eac h of the suitors he brings to the house and 


indingl 


me.” she said 


managed as he suspects it. 
set him against all of them.” 


‘And asked 


Frau Griifin shook her head 


Lili timidly. But the 
“There I cannot help vou. 
He thinks a public career would disgrace his family, 
that is the end of it. 
apparently.” 


mv voice?” 


My assistance must be 
passive 


lhe Griifin, true to her word, had quietly disposed 


of the several suitors approved by her husband, and 
although 


the autocrat sputtered and raged that his 


His brain, a fine, concentrated Teutonic 


organ, strove to grapple with twe 


the haunting 


terrors of compulsory matrimony were laid. 


there were ho portions for the girls 

The four women took their comparative poverty 
philosophically. The countess had been as practical 
and economical as all German housewives, even when 
relieved by housekeepers and stewards, and she caleu- 
lated that with a meagre staff of servants and two 
vears of seclusion she should be able to furnish a flat 
in Berlin and pay a year's rent in advance. Then by 
living for half the vear on her estate she should save 
enough for six highly agreeable months in the capital. 
Perhaps she might let her castle to some rich brewer or 
American; and this she eventually did. 

Lili was given permission to study for the operatic 
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stage and spend the following winter in Dresden where 
Mariette’s husband was now quartered. It was just 
before they moved to the country that the Griifin said 
to her girls as they sat at afternoon coffee in the dis- 
mantled house: 

“You shall have all that I never had. You may 
go on the stage, write, paint, study law, medicine, what 
you will. You have been bred as aristocrats, and 
aristocrats you will remain. No liberty could make 
you vulgar and common. [, too, purpose to get a 
great deal of life now that my fate is in my own 
hands. By the summer. we shall even be able to 
travel a little. I shall never marry again Gott im 
Himmel, no!’ 

Gisela had no gift that she was aware of, but she 
was intellectual and had longed to finish her education at 
one of the great Universities. As she was not strong, 
however, she was content to take a vear’s rest in the 
country; and then, robust, and on a meagre income, 
she went to Munich to attend the lectures on literature 





when not occupying these “palatial residences’ were 
in Europe or Southern California. The three little 
girls passed the summers at Bar Harbor with their 
governess. 

It took Gisela some time to accustom herself to the 
position of upper servant in that arrogant household 
of many servants, but she possessed humor and she 
had had governesses herself. Her salary was large, 
she had one entire day in the week to herself, except 
at Bar Harbor, and during her last autumn in the 
United States Mrs. Boland had a violent attack of 
““America First’ and took her children and their 
admirable governess not only to California but to the 
Yellowstone Park, the Grand Caftion, and Canada. 
They traveled in a private car, and Gisela, who could 
enjoy the comfortless quarters of a student in Munich 
with all that life meant in the free and beautiful city 
by the Isar, could also revel in luxury; and this wonder- 
ful autumn, following as it did the bitter climax of 
her first serious love affair, seemed to her all the 
consolation .that a mere 
woman could ask. 


It was during her first 
summer at Bar Harbor that 
the second determining ex 
perience of her life began, 
and it lasted for three years. 
She dwelt upon it tonight 
with humor, sadness, and, 
for a fleeting moment, 
thrillmg regret, but with- 
out bitterness. That had 
passed. She was virtual 
mistress of the hcuse at Bar 
Harbor, and as the children 
had a trained nurse and a 
maid, besides many little 
friends, she had more leisure 
than in the city with her 
one day of complete detach- 
ment. She met Freiherr 
Franz von Nettlebeck when 
she was walking with her 
charges and he was strolling 
with the little girls of the 
Howland family. The in 
troductions were informal 
and as they fell naturally 
into German there was an 
immediate bond. Nettle- 
beck was an attaché of the 
German Embassy who pre- 
ferred to spend his summers 
at Bar Harbor. He was of the 
blond type of German most 
familiar to Americans, with 
a fine slim military figure, 
deep fiery blue eyes, and a 
lively mind. His golden hair 
and mustache stood up 
aggressively, but Gisela was 
accustomed to that. Her 
rich brunette beauty was 
now as ripe as her tall full 
figure, and she was one of 
those women, rare in Ger 
many, who could dress well 
on nothing at all. She too 
possessed a lively mind, and 
after the long New York 
winter was feeling her isola 
tion. Her first interview with 
the voung diplomat of her 
own class and land visibly 
lifted her spirits, and she 
sang as shebraided herheavy 
mass of hair that night. 

Franz, like most unat- 
tached young Germans, was 
on the lookout for a soul- 
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ideas at once. “You have been in America ?~ 
and art and to perfect herself in French and English. 
e took a small room in an old tower near the Frauen- 
tirche and lived the students’ life, probably the freest 
# anv city in the world. She dropped her title and 
Mame lest she be barred from that socialistic commu- 
Rity, and called herself Gisela Déring. After she had 
taken her degree she passed a month in Berlin with her 
Mother, who already had established a salon, but she 
Was determined to support herself and see the world at 
¢@ same time. Herr Dr. Myers found her a position 
governess with a wealthy American patient, and, under 
assumed name, she sailed immediately for New York. 
The Bolands had a house on upper Fifth Avenue 
tad others at Newport, Aiken, and Bar Harbor, and 





mate, and this handsome, 
brilliant, subtly responsive 
and wholly charming young 
woman of the only country worth mentioning, entered 
his life when he too was lonely and rather bored. It 
was his third vear in the United States, and he did not 
like the life nor the people. Nevertheless he was trying 
to make up his mind to pay court to the dashing 
Miss How!and, who showed him a decided preference, 
and whose fortune eclipsed by several millions that of 
the high-born maiden selected by his family. 

Here was a heaven-sent interval, with intellectual 
companionship in addition to the game of the gods. 
Being a German girl, Gisela Déring would be aware 
that he could not marry out of his class, unless the 
plebeian pill were heavily gilded. To do him justice 
he would not have married the wealthiest plebeian in 
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Germany. An American — that was another matter. 
If there were such a thing as an aristocracy in this 
absurd country which pretended to be a democracy 
and whose “society”’ was erected upon the visible and 
screaming American dollar, no doubt Miss Howland 
belonged to the highest rank. In Germany she would 
have been a princess, possibly of a mediatized house, 
and — he confessed it amiably enough — she looked 
the part more unapologetically than several princesses 
he could name. 

So did Gisela Déring. He sighed that a woman who 
would have graced the court of his Kaiser should have 
been tossed by a bungling fate into the rank and file 
of the good German people, who were so laudably con- 
tent to play their insignificant part in their country’s 
magnificent destiny. 

Gisela never told him the truth. Sometimes, 
irritated by his subtle arrogance, she was tempted. 
Also, consuming love tempted her. But of what use? 
She was without fortune and he must add to his. He 
had a limited income and expensive tastes, and when a 
yeung nobleman in the diplomatic service marries’ he 
must take a house and live with a certain amount of 
state. Moreover, he fully intended to be an ambassa- 
dor. But now he was care-free and young, and love 
was his right. 

Gisela understood him perfectly. But if she under- 
stood she was also romantic. She forgot her vow to live 
alone and dreamed of a moment of overwhelming mad 
ness which would sweep them both up to'the little church 
on the mountain. There like a true heroine of old-time 
fiction she would announce her own name at the altar. 
This moment, however, did not arrive. Franz, too, 
was romantic, but his head was as level within as it 
was flat behind. He never went near the church on 
the mountain. 

There was no verbal love-making during those first 
two summers, nor in the winter when he came over 
from Washington on her Wednesday as often as he 
could and they lunched and had tea together in byway 
restaurants. They were both fascinated by the game, 
and they had an infinite number of things to talk 
about, for their minds were really congenial. Of course 
they talked their German souls inside out. At least 
Franz did. As time went on Gisela used her frankness 
as a mask while her soul dodged in panic. She believed 
him to be lightly and agreeably in love with her, and 
she was appalled at her own capacity for passion and 
suffering. She plunged into a furious study of the 
country, reading innumerable newspapers, magazines 
and elucidating literature of all sorts, for she was deeply 
responsive to the freedom of the individual in this great 
whirling heterogeneous land, and as her duties at any 
time were the reverse of onerous, it was necessary to keep 
her mind as detached from her inner self as possible. 
But at the back of her mind was always the haunting 
terror that he would never come agam, that he was 
really more attracted to Ann Howland than he knew. 
There were days and weeks when she was tormented 
by a sort of a sub-hysteria, a stifled voice in the region 
of her heart threatening to force its way out and 
shriek. There were times when she despaired and 
thought of her vigorous vouth with a shudder. and at 
other times she was so angry and humiliated at her 
surrender and inner lack of control that she was on the 
point more than once of breaking definitely with Franz 
Nettlebeck, or even of going back to Germany. If he 
missed a Wednesday she slipped out of the house at 
night and walked in Central Park for hours. 

Then he would come and her spirits would soar, her 
whole being possessed by the spirit of recklessness to 
enjoy the meagre portion of happiness that fate allotted 
her: and for a few days after he left she would give 
herself up to blissful and extragavant dreams. 

But Franz was by no means lightly im love with 
Gisela Dirmg. During the third summer, partly owing 
to the increased independence of her growing charges, 
partly to his own expert management, they met in 
long solitudes seldom disturbed. Gisela dismissed 
fears, ignored the inevitable end, plunged headlong and 
was wildly happy. Nettlebeck was an ardent and 
absorbed lover, for he knew now that his time was 
short, and he was determined to have one perfect 
memory in his secret life that the woman who bore his 
name should never violate. Miss Howland had meted 
the portion his dilatoriness invited and married a fine 
upstanding voung American, and his family had 
peremptorily commanded him to return in the autumn 
and marry the patient Baronin Irma Hammorwérth. 

Gisela tonight turned her mind hastily from that 
parting. She had never dared to dwell on it, nor on 
the week that followed. Her strong will had rebelled 
finally and she had literally forced the details of her 
tragic passion out of her memory, and had even reveled 
in the sensation of deliverance from the slavery of 
love. Simultaneously she was swept off to see 
the great natural wonders of the American continent 
and they had completely restored her equilibrium. 
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Crisela 1 t Fra on Nettlebeck at a court function 
mad had her little revenge He was furious, and vowed, 
quite audibly, that he would never forgive her. But 
Criisel; was merely disturbed — lest the Obersthof 
meisterin, who stood but three feet away, overhear his 
causti remarks Distinguished professors (without 
thew v ‘ might go to court, but others who had 
received monev for services rendered might not Her 
independent mother, still a favorite for she was 
exceeding ly cliscreet would have incurred the im 
perial displeasure if the truth were known. However, 
their brief conversation passed unnoticed, and Franz, 
whatever his shortcomings, was a gentleman and kept 
her secret 
The next episode, to her grim humor, was wholly 
amusing, although it played its part in hendeveloping 
sense of revolt against the attitude of the German mak 
to the sex of the mother that bore him. She returned to 
Munich after a month in Berlin, for by this time she 
had made up het mind to write, and the city by the 
Isar was the most beautiful in the world to write and 
to dream m Moreover. she wished to take the course 
m drama at the Lniversits 
The four vears in America, durmg which she had, 
in spite of her racking emotional adventures, studied 
diligent! every pl ase that passed before her keen 
critical vision, developed her imagination, and her head 
felt full of unws tten stories 
She attended the lectures, practising on short stories, 
meanwhile, devoting most of her effort to becoming 
a stvlst that she might attam tmmediate recogni 
tion, whatever her matter She lived in a small but 
comfortable hotel: for not only had she saved the greater 
part oft tv salar bout ibe Bolands he ver oblivious 
socially of a paid attendant, had a magnificent way with 
them at Christmas, and had given her an even larger 
check at parting 
In Munich she was once more Gisela Dirmg. once 
more led the student life There are liberties even for 
people of rank in Municl and manv nobles, exasperated 
with the rigid class Imes of Berlm and other German 
capitals nor there and are, or were the happiest 
people in Germat Here Gisela could sit alone in a 
calé b the hour reading the illustrated papers and 
sine vy with her coffee, attracting no attention whal 
evel She joined parties of students durmg the sum 
mer and tramped the Bavarian Alps, and she danced 
all night at student balls Nevertheless, she managed 
to hold herself omewhat aloof She was much ad 
mired for her statelv beauty and her stvle. and if the 
young people of that free-and-easy communiiy were 
at times inclined to resent a manifest difference, thes 
uccumbed to her ma etism, and re sp ted her obvi 
ous devot ntoal h literary ideal 
It was dur second winter that she met Georg 
Zotimyvet 
He was a ta thin, narrow, angular voung man with 
a small clipped head and preeminent ears. His narrow 
face was set with narrower features and his eves were 
vel! bright and were the windows of his conecett 
Although his meome was minute he boasted a father 
of note in the University of Leipzig, and his mother 
had traveled and written a seathmg satire on the 
United States of America He had not a gram of 
originality or imagination, but he too was taking the 
course im dramatic art He met Gisela in the lecture 
room and immediately became her cavaher 
At first Gisela endeavored to get rid of him by an 
icv front. but this he took for femimine coquetry and 
his own front was serene As he had made up his mind 
to be a dramatist merely because the career appealed 
acutely to his ambition, so did he in due course 
determime to mart this handsome brunette what 
hair he had was drab) who bore all the earmarks of 
secret wealth im spite of the fact that she lived in a 
mall hotel 
Hi Warnoll Was methodical He nol only walked 
home with her after everv lecture, but he gave her a 
series of teas in his high little Hat. and he reallyw did 
know “peopl His parental introductions had given 
him the ent: to the professional circles, and he 
cultivated society both semi-fashionable and ultra 
literary. He knew no one who had not “arrived.” 
He chose an inmnprop tious day fora t tative declara 
tion of his intention It was verv cold White mufflers 


protected his outstanding ears, a gray woollen scarf 
was wound about his long neck and almosi covered his 
tight little mouth. He 
crimson Gisela, in a 


wore mitts and his nose was 
new of furs, sent her for 
Christmas by Mariette. and a smart gown of wine- 
colored cloth, looked radiant. Her dark eyes shone 
with joy in the cold electric air of that high plateau, 
her cheeks were red, her warm, full-lipped mouth was 
parted over her even white teeth. They walked from the 
university down the great Leopoldstrasse, one of the 
finest streets in Europe, toward the Café Leopoldt, 
where he had invited her to take coffee. 

There was little conversation during that brisk walk. 
He was frozen, and she was not thinking of him at all. 
At the café he selected an alcove as far from the noisy 
groups of students as possible. All the “trees” were 
hung with colored caps and the atmosphere was dense 
with smoke. 

Zottmyer, who, after all, was young, soon thawed 
out in the warm room, and after he had cheered his 
interior with a large cup of hot coffee and lit a cigarette, 
he brought up the subject of matrimony. He had no 
intention of proposing in these surroundings, but it 
was time to pave the way — or set the pattern of the 
tiling: he cultivated the divergent phrase. 

“It is time I married,” he announced, and, not to 
appear too serious, he ¢miled into her glowing face. 
She looked happy enough to encourage a man far less 
fatuous than Georg Zottmyer. 

“Yes?"’ Gisela’s eyes had wandered to the nearest 
group of students and she was wondering if they might 
not have made handsome men*had they permitted 
their duel wounds to heal instead of excoriating them 
with salt and pepper. “Most German marry 


set 


men 
young. 

‘Il am should not dream of 
marrying unless I found a young lady who possessed 
everything that I demand in a wife.” 

“Ah? What, then, do you demand?” 

‘Evervthing.” 

That is a large order. 


not conventional. I 


What do you mean, exactly?” 

IT mean, of course, that I should not marry a woman 
who did not have in the first place beauty, that I 
might be proud of her in public, besides refreshing my- 
self with the sight of her in private. She must have 
beauty of figure as well as of face, as I detest our dumpy 
type of German And 
must have stvl and dress well. 
It would mortify 
me to death, 


women. she 







Vrs. Atherton, who knows Germany through 


and through and writes of it fearlessly 


particularly after I had made my position, to go about 
with one of those wives who seem to fall to the lot of 
most intellectuals. Soft-waisted, bulging women,” he 
added spitefully, “how L hate them!” 

“Your is admirable. Our women are much 
too particularly after And the 
second requirement?” 

“Oh, a small fortune, at least. 


taste 


careless. marriage. 


I could not afford to 


marry, otherwise, and although I shall no doubt make 
a large income in due course, I must begin well. I 
prefer a house, as it gives an artist a more serious 


and dignified position.” 

* Indeed, yes. 
of good birth, as 
I should never dream of marrying a 
this Bohemian class. That sort of thing is 
well —"* he waved his hand, and arched an 
and Gisela inferred she was to take quite a 


“And of course my wife must be 
vood as Inv own 
Venus in 
all very 


eve brow. 


number of amours for granted; much, for mstance, 
as she would those of a handsome officer who sat 
alone at the next.table and who looked infinitely 
bored with love and lo ng for war. 
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must it 
lectual, clever, bright, amusing. I 


“She be intel- 
must have com- 
panionship. Not an artist, however. I should never 
permit my wife to write for the public. And she must 
have the social talent, magnetism, the power to charm 
whom she will. That would help me infinitely in my 
career.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“Oh, she must be affectionate and a good house- 
keeper; but most German women have a talent for 
both. Naturally, she must have perfect health. | 
detest women with nerves and moods.” 

Gisela had been leanmg forward, her elbows on the 
table, her little square chin on her hands, and if there 
was wondering contempt in her eyes he saw only their 
brilliance and fixed regard. 

“And what, may I ask, do you purpose to give her 
in return for all that?” 

He flicked the ashes from his cigarette. 
has that to do with it?” 

“Well — only — you think then that in return for 
all — but all! — that a woman has to offer a man 
any man — you should not feel yourself bound to give 
her an equal measure in return?” 


goes without saying 


“What 


“*T have not given the matter a thought Naturally 
the woman I select will see all in me that I see 
in her. Shall we get out of this? I feel I have 
taken a cold. Fresh air is a drastic but efficient 


corrective.” 

He escorted her to her hotel, although he gazed 
longingly down his own street as they passed it. His 
head felt overburdened and it was awkward manipulat- 
ing a handkerchief with mitts. 

Within half a block of the hotel Gisela, who had been 
walking rapidly, bending a little against the wind, 
paused and drew herself up to her stately height. Cold 
as he was he thrilled slightly as he reflected that she 
possessed real distinction; almost she might be hoch- 
wohlgeboren yes, quite. 

“Herr Zottmyer,” said Gisela, and her tones were 
as crisp as the air blowing down from the Alps, “you 
must permit me to give vou a note of introduction to 
my mother when you go to Berlin next week. I hope 
you will find time to call on her.” 

Zottmyer’s eyes snapped at this covert encourage- 
ment, although it was rather forward in a German girl 
practically to ask a man his intentions. “I shall be 
delighted to call on Frau Dérimng 4 

“Countess Niebuhr. I have practised a little in- 
deception here in Munich for obvious 

Also, during my four years’ sojourn’ in 


nocent 
reasons. 
America 
“In America?” His braim, a fine, concentrated. 
Teutonic organ, strove to grapple with two ideas at 
once. “You have been m America?” 
“Rather. I feel half an American. 
idea hew it changed my poimt of view 
many ways! 
ours. 
tion 
“Ridiculous, uppish, spoilt creatures 


You have no 

oli, but in 
The men, you see, are so different from 
The Amevican woman has a magnificent posi- 


“But how delicious to be spoilt! You will call 
on my mother?” 
Zottmyer almost choked. “I hate the Prussians, 


above all that arrogant junker class. And the name 
of Niebuhr! — why, it stands for all that junkerdom 
means in its most virulent form.” 

‘IT am afraid it does. My brothers are junkers un- 
alloyed. But I can assure you that my mother is as 
democratic as one may be in Berlin. She has quite a 
number of friends among the intellectuals . 

“Would she consent to vour marriage with a — a 
mere intellectual?” 

“What has that to do with it? It would never oceur 
to me to marry out of my own class. 
mistake. There are, vou see, well 
that forbid harmony os 

“You are a snob. I might have seen it before this. 
You give vourself airs He was now so torn be- 
tween fury and disappointment, mortification and 
Teutonic resentment at being obliged to diverge 
abruptly from precisely thought-out tactics, that he 
forgot his physical discomfort — and _ incidentally to 
use his handkerchief. 

“A snob? When I am true to the best traditions of 
my race? Did you not tell me that you would not 
marry a Venus if she happened to be born outside 
of your own class? But it is rather cold here 
not? Shall I send the note of introduction to your 
flat?” 

“T would not put my foot in any supercilious junker 
house and I never wish to see you again!" He whirled 
about, burying his nose in his handkerchief, and tore 
down the street. 

Gisela’ laughed, but with little amusement. Her 
sympathy for German women took a long stride. 
But she forgot him a few moments later at her 
desk. [Continued on page 0) 
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You've told me almost nothing about yourself.” he reminded her. “And we have ‘ages to talk over’ 


ORCHIDS 


E edged a little closer to the window of his ° name, he thought. 
section and stared out at the flving landscape. by Dana Gatlin Hugh dreaded what Hal's wife might tell her to make 
It was not vet quite dark, and hints of mauve . himself appear ridiculous. For he had just had another 
and rose lingered from the June sunset. This disagreement with his sister-m-law Harriet was 
fact did not prevent the porter, down at the end of Illust ‘ations by Gardner Soper “difficult.” She had the quick tongu which often 
the car, from starting to make up a section for the - accompanies reddish-brown hair and reddish-brown 
night. The porter was noisy at his work. And som eves. Hugh considered Harriet very handsome and 
late diners, just returning from the dinmg-car, talked — he knows not why; deeds relived which long ago frayed — really liked her, but he never knew when she was going 
and laughed in loud voices. But Hugh Wilgus, staring themselves out vanished dead things which rise to to “catch him up.” And when she caught him up, he 
out the window, was conscious of none of them. He hinder clear thinking. Other men whom he knows are always found himself saying something he hadn't 
was hearing other voices speaking and laughing out not bothered in this way practical, sensible men who meant to say something he didn’t mean. Then, for 
in that dusky void: was seeing hands beckon, then can leave behind what's past a time, there would be a stight coolness between them 
vanish. He was communing with ghosts. Twelve vears before this evening of June, on another When he reached Hal's house, they were all sitting 
It is the price a sensitive, sentimental man must pay June evening when the west painted just such a sunset out on the porch: Hal, a big, unmoving, silent bulk 
for his temperament. He does things, and can never as now, Hugh Wilgus had met a girl whom, now. hi marked by the glow of his inevitable pipe; Uncle 
forget them: he touches people, and can never shake off — could see as clearly as that first time; and till his last “Doc” equally big but, somehow. making even the 
the touch. He thinks he has forgotten, and then! in day, he knew, the image might rise without reason. shadows about him turbulent; interweaving, as usual, 
the loud confusion of after vears suddenly falls a silence; That was the summer vacation after his second year national politics and local gossip, ancient anecdotes 
and less-than-shades, with echoless feet. tread to out- at college, and he had gone over to his brother Hal’s to and shafts of original satire, punctuating the whole 
sound the tumult around him. Evasive shades sprung meet the voung visitor just arrived from the East. He with booms of his bass laughter: Harriet, revealed 
from space, bringing forgotten moods; voices reheard already knew her name was Cecilia Shires a beautiful rocking in a bright beam of light from the window 
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the deep hacde of the honevsuckk lashes; and laugh; and weave spells over him with her “Don't you come near me again, Hugh Wilgus!” she 
‘ ~ the dim outliun fa girl m whit restless white hands whispered fiercely. “When it’s time to go home, [ll go 
He couldn't see what she looked like but, as she re He was superlatively happy. He was proud that all | with you to save appearances — for your family’s sake.” 
wonded the introd mu. he was fascinated by her — the fellows should see him with such a bewitching being The latter half of that party Hugh did not enjoy 
and throu sound with a queer minor for a partner. And he was proud that she, in turn, should the less so because Sid Little, who had “stagged it,” 
jualit i sound h might have been a part of the see the success of the party he had helped to achieve. evidently enjoyed it so much. | 
June ' He was glad Budd's Orchestra was playing so well, be- When it came time to start home with Cissy, Hugh 
Huw! om teps. looked at her and wished he cause she heard it; he was glad the bunting and colored had resolved to act with a calm superiority which | 
ld see her bette electric bulbs were effective, because her eves saw them. would make her see reason. 
You m val out for Hugh. Cissv!” said Has One drawback to his managerial position presented “Tm awfully sorry it happened, Cissy, but you 
riet. rocking back and forth im the light itself when. about the middle of the evening, something see e 
Harriet was begim again! Over in the hones went wrong with the lights which flared up high, dark He got no further. 
, rtild see dim shapes of hands moving up ened, wavered a moment, and then went out utterly. “T don’t hear vou,” interrupted the girl, not turning 
to touch hair he vated ‘ And the exquisite voice It was necessary that someone should go down to the her head. 
\\ basement and see what was wrong with the connection “Nevertheless [m talking to you. I want you to 
He breaks all the hearts in Cherryvale and, as Hugh had done the wiring, he knew it his duty know * 
Ont ' He felt unseen eves regarding his to go. He wished he might see Cissy and reassure her, “T don’t want to know anything you want me to 
' ire they could see, through the dark, the hot explain to her, before he went; but she was somewhere know. If vou were the /east part of a gentleman, vou'd 
iim cheel He was searching for an answer the other side of the crowded, black floor comprehend that!" 
1 the voice con ed It was dirty and hot work down in the basement, “Very well, then,” said Hugh stiffly. 
What do vou d th them the broken hearts? and took him longer than he had anticipated; and, up They walked on for several blocks in heavy silence. 
rhen | le Doe hoomed He ties “em to that stairs again, a visit to the dressing-room for repairs was They had come to the corner of Hal's vard when, with 
curl black  forelos of his haw-haw-haw-haw ! Hnperalive a swift movement, she tore the violets from her dress 
Hugh and ¢ rlie M ire our champion lady When he finally got back to Cissy, her manner had “Here!” she said. “* Your flowers.” 
Her subtly changed. She still smiled, and fluttered her “TPT don’t want them! 
Nha , me with that fresh drummer hands when she talked. but when he made a move to “AL right? She sent them spinning across. thi 
mumbled H bre 1 fur take her fan she drew it sharply back vard 
But pant Harri Charlie's work is coarse Don thother! Lean fan myself. Then she langhed, that low, peculiar laugh of hers 
mpared to Hugl Hueh has the gift “Why. what's the matter, Cissy 7" like a brush of elfin melody. 
Tn Doc la hed avam Harriet added her gurgk Matter? What makes von think anvthimg’s th And then, before he knew what he was doing. be 
id the str e wirl a little brush of melod Only Hal matter? cause he was nervous, and chagrined, and wished to do 
a silent. h Hu knew that he. too. was smiling Whi I don't know You act so queer.” some” ling something defiant, Hugh, not knowing 
nto the darkne Hugh would have liked to get up She laughed Hlow interesting! that was just why he did it, kissed her It wasn't an expert kiss: 
a) ; But he didn’t want to go without what J’d been thinking about yous it landed on her nose. And searcely had it landed 
Besid she might think he was “Me queer?” inquired the bewildered Hugh. when he felt a smart sting across his own face S| 
" | Cissy looked at him: something in the studied at had put all her strength into the slap 
. | te listen for her vores cl tentiveness of her regard disturbed “So thafs the way vou do it in Cherrvvale! 4 
| } wuds mo through the chusl it bite she mocked. 
7 lo«l ‘ «| i «| vhen sha talked thes Perhaps nol so quiect after all Then, running fleeth asa scared rabbit, she Wis 
ate 8 wfies moths Auttering she said slowly “You see, | never away across the lawn, out of sight in the hor 
Not til it was time for him to go did she rise and — knew a lady-killer before. When Hugh was half-way home, he paused, Ww 
me out » the «| Hugh never forgot that first hesttated, then turned back toward the scene of a 
fher: a lovel wile creature, moving like the —_—_— — his punishment. At the corner of Hals vard, first 
| ae ©) on gauzy wings, came and went he walked slowly about, pecring, stooping; then he st 
through tl noontlig She had brown erimkly hair, % got down on his hands and knees. But he did not V 
nd deep eves with lo lashes curling up find the violets. ri 
Phen Hugh awkwardly got out the remark which he Next morning when he appeared at Hal's house, p 
d lea] provided he appre ed of the visitors his heart quaking, Harrict told him Cissy was sick a 
™_™ to pul efull irlier in the evening in bed with a headache. 
RB he wa lo vou | to dance? “Oh, don’t look so concerned!” she said kindly te 
Do | “Cissy’s always been given to headaches. She'll el 
\\ me of t ows are givu i party m the be all right tomorrow.” sl 
rate il Aid Hall Fricla If vou'd care to So Cissy hadn't told! But Hugh hardly cared tl 
Oh. I'd wo! She brought her hands together what Harriet might have thought of him, so nT 
» testinal engrossed was he with fears of what Cissy was al 
Phen Harriet vice cut in thinking. el 
Remember [war mu, Ciss Next day he found out. For next day, true to di 
Lhiugl prin ‘ ition, that night, was of Harriet’s prediction, Cissv was “all right.” 
wainst Hart If-love was still his first When Hugh appeared at Hal's house soon aftet w 
breakfast, unable to stay away longer, he found I 
Before the dance saw Cissv several times, by Cissy in the sitting-room, dusting. In that envel Fi 
inlight and = gaslight oung and tmpish im a oping gingham apron, he thought her lovelier T 
dv-blouse or light and lissom in organdy; but than ever. He was afraid how she might greet fly 
time prettier than the last him, but he was not prepared for the way she did uy 
Ry Fridav morning they were chums. calling “Ah! she said, smiling at sight of him in the m 
othe hy them fh names door. 
What shall | wear tonight. Hugh? Hugh cagerly approached. She had a little spray as 
I don’t | uvthing of violets pinned on her apron! fo 
What kind of flowers ar ou sending Phat Ul “Don't come nearer! Shoo!’ She brandished TI 
help me decid her dust-cloth‘at him. pl 
Hugh swallowed a breatl He hadn't thought “Why not?” lit 
of flower 1 Cher ile they sent flowers only “You might break my heart!” of 
t eral But Cissy was evidently reared under Hugh turned and walked heavily out to the th 
another tradition she musth t suspect his d fect side-porch. Cissy followed him to the door. to 
So, mentally caleulating the chances of a loan “LT see.” she said pensively, “Tve made you 
Irom | rrocotlac hea vered promptl angers with me. Is it because I said you might de 
Pd tl tol tolet He was hearing other voices speaking and laughing break my heart J th 
Oh, bk | lcun wear my cream net ; - ' Hugh didn't reply. bi 
Phe pict if Cissy in her cream net, that night out in that dusky void “Do forgive me for that fearful lie!” And she * an 
at the dance is anotl hich Hugh was to carry went down on her knees. di: 
) lif s lanced as he had known she would ‘What under the sun are vou driving at?” he de “You can make fun of me if vou want to,” said is 
lance; si as like | ul blowing across the lake manded, forgetting to choose his vocabulary. Hugh miserably, “if vou'll only let me explain ™ 
at sunset. It was after he had danced with her several Cissy remained sweetly calm At that she swiftly rose and came out to him. th 
times himself, when he was watching her dance with one “You see, L thought it queer just at first for a “Don't worry about that any more, Hugh,” she said th 
of th ither fello ind when he noted the violets at young man to cut dances with his own guest and leave in a changed voice. “Harriet told me about the lights. 
her belt } lets that the faney struck him, so her among strangers three dances.” I'm sorry I was so mean.” ari 
suddenly a harply that it was almost a pain, that she * But, Cissy ot She looked soberly at him from under the lashes that ca 
was to hima tet to wear upon the heart. The faney She interrupted with a langh. “Don’t bother to ex curled up. How sweet she was! bu 
npressed him as peculiarly beautiful and appropriate plain. I'm not the kind of girl that asks to be ex “You couldn't be mean,” he said, wishing he could 
Hl fee «, did not vet know he was in love; plained to.” think of something finer to say to 
ie is too oun F il ( xperienced to re ilize All he q Just lister till I a * You're a nice boy lo say that.” she repaid the com- wh 
ke is that hen he wasn't dancing with Ciss\ “Don't vou see vou're wasting words? Oh, here pliment. Then, perhaps lest he be spoiled by unre an 
himself, he liked to stand where he could observe het comes that nice Mr. Little he took care of me while served praise, she added wickedly : “Phat is, nice fot mi 
she was a 1 spirit ving and fre alwavs he vou deserted me. Don't vou dare say a word in his a heart-breaker.” str 
hia thus And when the dance was hearing!" He gazed at her reproachfully. col 
he would go up to her possessively, and take her Poor Hugh did not dare. And when, later, he ap- “Don't look so melancholy,” she laughed. ** Will wr 
lly little fan and fan her flushed cheeks: and she proached Cissy to claim a dance, she turned on him — you promise to look happy if I say, without limitations, 
would glance p at n from under those up-curling with a sudden glow in her eves that quelled speech. you're a nice boy?” Continued on page US| 
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Photo by Campbell 


Clever Florence Nash is 


featured in a clever play pA ne Brat.” 
. Johnston a 
Fannie it. Both as playwright 


by two women 


Hurst and Harriet 


Photo by Campbell 
Peggy Wood, this season in 
Rida Johnson Young’ s charm- 


ing operetta, ~ Maytime’ 


Ford 


Billie Burke, who comes back to 
Vew York in Clare Kummer’s 


new play, “ The Rescuing Angel” 





Lady Broadway 


How the Woman Playw right Has Captured the G 


HE lady playwright is strutting up and 
down Broadway. 
Figuratively speaking, of course! 
The lady playwright we have had 
with us always — or almost always, but with oh, what 
a difference! 

Time was that she slipped in and out of the side 
streets abutting on and appertainmg to the Great 
White Way, catching at the flying coat-tails of manage 
rial moguls, pleading with stars, agents, and friends of 
private secretaries, yea, even W ith office box s, to secure 
a reading of her play. 

At pitifully rare intervals, a manager would vield 
to these importunities, usually because she was clever 
enough to hide behind a nom de plume of male per 
suasion. If he announced his intention of producing 
the piece, someone had to break to him the hideous 
news of the dramatist’s sex, whereupon he would 


amend his decision. A male playwright must’ be 
engaged to inject the necessary “punch” mto her 


dramatic weakling! 

I write whereof I know. During long, lean years, I 
was a theatrical press-agent. Many an office-boy have 
I heard warned that neither the manager nor his Man 
Friday was ever at home to ladies bearing manuscripts. 
The lady playwright was regarded as the pestiferous 
fly in the omtment of those men who were building 
up the first great theatrical fortunes. And this was 
not more than ten years ago. 

Today the lady bearing plays has as good a chance 
as her male competitor. Not that this is saving much 
for playselling as a means of coping with the H.C. of L. 
The function of the average manager is to make the 
playwright, irrespective of sex, reputation and former 
literary output, climb “over the top.” and face the gas 
of indifference and the liquid fire of contempt which 
the man of quickly acquired wealth feels or pretends 
to feel for mere creative work. 

Then having bought the play, the manager literally 
defies its author to score a success with it. Usually on 
the opening night he offers to sell it to the highest 
bidder, in the presence of the distressed playwright, 
and if by any chance the play goes over, the manager 
disappears rather than admit to its author that success 
is his. 

This in passing, so that all who read may recognize 
the persistency, patience and courage which go imto 
the making of a successful playwright. 

The season of 1917-18 presents the most promising 
array of women dramatists in the history of the Ameri- 
can stage. And this applies not only to the quantity, 
but the quality, of their offerings. 

Perhaps this is because they have become hardened 
to managerial snubs. Perhaps because this is the day 
when men watch the progress of women with tolerant 
amusement, little dreaming that instead of smiling they 
might well be up and doing if they are not to be out 
stripped. But more likely the lady playwright is 
coming into her own because she has learned how to 
write good plays — particularly for her own sex. 

For while I am loval to my own sex, I must admit 


by Anna Steese Richardson 


that most of its early efforts at playwriting were unreal 
creations of sentiment, devoid of humor, often maud 
lin, almost always nauseatingly saccharine. Its hero 
ines were insufferably hysterical or prudish, and its 
heroes insufferably heroic. 

Today, the woman playwright comes nearer pre- 
senting life as most of us live it, because she knows life. 
Her mind is individual, not a mere reflection of the 
books she reads and the man to whom she happens to 
be married. Moreover, experience, sometimes bitter, 
has taught her that men prefer plays ——- and women 
that entertam. . They do not patronize plays which, 
like some women, take themselves too seriously. 

Consider the suecessful plays by women this season. 

“Mary's Ankle,” 
May Tully. 

“Maytime,” exquisite sentiment with delicate hu 
mor, book by Rida Johnson Young. ‘ 

‘The Land of the Free.” comedy with an occasional 
catch in its voice, by Fannie Hurst and Harriet 
Ford. 

Another conglomeration of nonsense for Fred Stone 
by Anne Caldwell. 

A brittle comedy for Emily Stevens by Fanny (and 
Frederick) Hatton. 

Three comedies by Clare Kummer, “A Successful 
Calamity,” “Good Gracious Annabel,” and “The 
Rescuing Angel,” for Billie Burke. 

‘The Brat,” comedy by Maude Fulton, produced in 
New York last winter and now on tour. 

\ comedy by Rachel Crothers written for Cohan 
& Harris and said to be a worthy successor of her de 
lightful hit of last season, “Old Lady 31.” 

The single exception, the one deadly serious play, 
offered so far this season from the pen of woman, is 
* Daybreak.” by Jane Cowl and Jean Murfin. But 
then what can one expect from the fair lady who wept 
“Within the Law” and “Common 


improbable but delectable farce by 


her way through 
Clay”? 


N' IW for the personnel of these lady playwrights who 
LY are conquering Broadway! 

Béth Maude Fulton and May Tully are graduates 
of vaudeville. Their plays bear the earmarks of 
rapid-fire work in the varieties. 

Maude Fulton came out of the West some ten years 
ago. Her début in a typical summer revue was marked 
by a tragic event — the murder of Stanford White by 
Harry Thaw on the Madison Square Roof Garden. 


Miss Fulton’s refreshingly breezy personality had’ 


made a decided impression on the critics during the 
first half of the revue, but no reference was made to 
the performance in the next day’s papers. The tragedy 
on the roof-garden practically crowded all other news 
from the metropolitan dailies. 

Miss Fulton was next heralded as the dancing partner 
of William Rock. Next, ““somewhere on the Pacific 
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Maude Fulton wrote “ The 


Then she acted in 


and star she is a success 


Photo ly W hit 
Jane Cowl, whose vogue as a 
playwright is second only to 


her popularity as an actress 


sreat White Way 


Coast” she was discovered by that intrepid 
explorer for fresh dramatic material, Oliver 
Morosco, writing plays. “The Brat” was 
tried out in his Los Angeles theatre, and later 
enjoyed a prosperous run at the Morosco Theatre, in 
New York. It has some of the crudities of the vaude 
ville sketch which must get its story across in twenty 
minutes, but it is a good story, well told, and the play 
wright enacts her own heroine, thereby being assured 
at least that the character she meant to draw is pre- 
sented to her audiences. 


ISS'TU LLY is known wherever“ vaudeville” shines 

in electric lights — big time, little time, two a day, 
three or four, not forgetting Sunday-night concerts, 
nore or less sacred! 

She has long been recognized as the over-time 
worker of the vaudeville world. Her regord would 
damn her hopelessly with the IT. W. W eal vears 
ago — (never mind how many, for a woman is only as 
old as she looks, and Miss Tully looks younger every 
night she watches the ticket sale for “*Mary’s Ankle”’) 
she began to write her own sketches for vaudeville, 
engage her own people and stage her acts. She did 
so well for herself that the United Booking Company, 
Big Chief of all vaudeville managers, offered Miss 
Tully the post of sketch writer and producer at its 
pet New York theatre, the Palace. Right blithely, 
Miss Tully signed a contract to produce forty sketches 
a yVycar. Then she advertised for sketches. They 
came by every mail. She read five thousand. Three 
were passable. After producing seven sketches, most 
of which she had to write, she asked Mr. Albee, head 
of the booking company, to release her from her con- 
tract, beaten by the real lack of actable material 

She is, perhaps, the most businesslike of all the lady 
playwrights, and keeps regular office hours with her 
partner, Miss Rosalie Stewart, in a Broadway theatre 
building. They are still producing vaudeville sketches, 
though Miss Tully admits that the rovalties of a legiti 
mate play are rapidly weaning her from her first love, 
the varieties. 

Miss Tully believes that the lady playwright will 
establish new standards not in acting nor life behind 
the scenes, but in the types of women drawn for the 
stage. To be a successful playwright, a woman must 
he strongly individual, therefore she will make her 
women characters individual. Her heroines will ac 
complish big things, not as mere sweethearts, wives 
and mothers, sacrificing all for the old-fashioned stand- 
ards of womanhood, but as individuals, living down 
their mistakes as men do, rising above mere sex-rela- 
tions, to accomplish their part in the world’s work. 

She also holds that the more success women play- 
wrights attain, the higher will be the standards of 
production. Just as women create atmosphere in real 
homes, so will they invest with an atmosphere of reality 
the homes presented on the stage. There will be better 
interiors, more artistic decorations and dressing, and 
better interpretations of rdles when women playwrights 
direct the rehearsals of their [Continued on page 67| 
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One of Ten Million 


A Story of the First Days of the Draft 


HE Hamiltons, Mary and Bob, lived in 

the sort of flat that a young struggling 

married couple can afford. Which is as 

much as to say that there was no elevator 
in their apartment-house, that a maid came in 
for a part of the day, that their dining-room 
looked rather crowded when they entertained another 
married couple for dinner, and that Mary did as much 
of the work as she was able and knew how to do. 
Mary occupied a mild social eminence in the neigh- 
borhood because it was understood that although Bob 
was still a sub-bookkeeper in the tool-works which 
employed him, she was the daughter of a moderately 
well-to-do lady who might intervene in a pinch and 
who would, in time, exalt her daughter according to 
her deserts. 

The Hamiltons had a young eye for pleasure, all 
this short careless little year of theirs. A big, clean, 
inexpensive moving-picture theatre, two blocks up the 
Avenue, filled the dull evenings when Bob began to 
vawn after dinner and showed an inclination to take 
down the telephone and “start something” with the 
Sid Taylors across the street. The Hamiltons and the 
Taylors were as thick as spies these days. Ann Taylor, 
though less than a year older than Mary, was already 
a full-blown beauty with a talent for wearing her 
Sid, who was in the automobile 
business, called her a “window dresser” and merited 
her plump slaps for his impertinence. The Hamiltons, 
of course, couldn't afford a car; but a six-cylinder 
monster went with Sid’s job and it was away, on an 
average of twice a week, to “The Glades,” a wakeful 
spot on the eyelids of the town, where they would all 
drink beer at Bob’s expense and the Taylors would 
the newest steps to the less sophisticated 


clothes prosperously. 


impart 
Hamiltons. 

Mary was, then, about the average happy young 
married woman, wholesomely in love with her hus- 
band, a raw-boned chap of twenty-five who came 
shambling home from the tool-works every evening 
whistling softly to himself, a copy of his favorite 
sporting page folded under his elbow. Mary’s dream 
pretty well centered in Bob and she considered the 
jokes he brought home to her, gathered from what he 
had heard that day over his desk, as the satisfactory 
summit of witty narrative. Mary knew she wasn't 
very clever and she rejoiced that her mind was so 
nicely keved to that of her husband, whom she adored. 
Her chiefest wish was that he should “get ahead” and 
that he should have risen to the management of the 
factory by the time her boy — for she was sure that it 
would be a boy — had grown to collegiate age. 

It was about this time that War, after belching his 
black smoke over European thrones, reddening bleak 
Russian marshes and blowing the villages of sunny 
France into evil piles of shattered bricks, walked into 
the economical street where the Hamiltons lived. The 
women-folk persisted “He isn’t here,” and went on 
with their housework. The men-folk continued busi- 
ness as usual, went down to their jobs with wonted 
regularity and took it out in throwing an occasional 
stone at a pacifist. A few adventurous souls joined 
the National Guard and spoke swaggeringly of some 
possible trouble with the Kaiser. Bob came home one 
night and announced that pudgy, good-natured Hal 
Smith, down at the Works, had enlisted in the marines. 
Mary had always regarded this Smith boy as a trifling 
individual and she gave the news of his heroism the 
sniff of dismissal which, she felt, it deserved. 

*Tomorrow'll be the fifth,” Bob had said rather 
sheepishly on that occasion, “and I’ve got to register.” 

“Oh, yes,” smiled Mary, hoping that Bob had some- 
thing amusing to tell in connection with this political 
move. She was busy sewing on a pile of small garments 
and quite unable to divert her mind toward man- 
subjects which, it was her boast, she didn’t under- 
stand. The President, as she supposed, was elected 
to do just such work as making proclamations and she 
was gratified to know that he was doing his duty. 

“Of course,” he pursued, folding his evening paper 
over to the page where Aztec Archie anticked over the 
upper half, “it’s just a matter of getting down the 
names of all the men inside the age limits.” 

“You haven't enlisted or anything, dearie, have 


vou?” she asked, faint with a sudden nervousness 
which her condition exaggerated. 


“Tt ain't a matter of enlisting,” he told her carelessly 
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on that occasion. “It just means that the President 
is going to pick half a-million men to go to war.” 

“My goodness, Bob!” she had cried, more frightened 
than she liked to remember. “They arent going to 
send you Zo 

“Oh, don’t worry, Tots,” he assured her, showing 
an appreciation of the fact that this was no time to 
give her unnecessary worry. “They won't get me. 
I'm a married man, and I work for a factory that makes 
tools useful for carrying on the war. I'll claim ex- 
emption.” 

He said this lightly. sought out the adventures of 
Amorous Amos, his favorite flanneur, and without 
another thought dismissed the matter from the blithe 
atmosphere of the Hamilton apartment. 


You see, they had been married only a trifle over a 
year; and Mary — nothing having been demonstrated 
to the contrary — believed absolutely in Bob's ability 
to get in or out of complications at will. Mary lived 
according to the old-fashioned notion that a wife should 
keep her nose out of her husband’s affairs. Business 
bored her, politics bored her. Her cherished life-plan 
was that their home should remain intact, that they 
should move into a larger flat each year, gathering 
Colonial furniture as they went; that Bob should wax 
fatter and fatter in the commercial world; that their 
first child should be a boy and their second a girl. 

Therefore, during the weeks that followed Registra- 
tion Day, she closed her ears against any discussion of 
military possibilities and man-power. She was pre- 
paring herself body and soul for the ordeal which was 
to add another man-child to the peaceful population. 

Things didn’t go easily with Mary. She was ill a 
great deal those several weeks preceding the climactic 
event of her life. The doctor had told people to make 
things as pleasant as possible for her; and discussion 
of the war she considered among the unpleasant things. 
Bob went about showing his registration-card as proud 
as though it had been something unique; and Mary 
indulged this weakness in the assurance that the news- 
papers had included married men with children among 
the many to be exempted from military service. 

T was less than a week before the child was born 

that Mary's mother, sweet spirit sent to smooth the 
troubled way, had drawn down her mouth until the 
creases showed deep in her long upper lip. 

“Mary,” she had begun impendingly, “I 
Robert has done everything possible to keep himself 
out of that awful Draft.” 

“Why, ves, Mother— what do 
claimed exemption, or whatever you have to do — on 
the day of registration.” 

“There, there, darling! Don’t fuss vourself all up. 
I'll talk to him and settle everything.” 

“Is there something else he has to do?” asked Mary 
Hamilton, plucking her mother by the sleeve and fixing 
her with distended pupils. 

* Robert must know all about it. 
and wouldn't get himself into any scrape like that.” 

“Serape?” Mary almost screamed it. “What do 
vou mean? Mother, you're making me so nervous!” 

“Tm sorry, child. I won't talk about it any more.” 

‘To make matters worse Mrs. Braley had gone home 
at once, leaving the air surcharged with mystery. 
And when Bob came home that night Mary called him 
to her at once and said: 

“Bob, are you certain you've done everything vou 
should to get out of that awful Draft?” 

“Why, Tots,” he assured her, wide-eyed 
too wide-eyed, she thought —“didn’t I tell 
claimed exemption on the fifth?” 

“Yes, but isn’t there something else to do?” 

“Who's been talking to you?” he asked abruptly, a 
sudden seriousness hardening his face. 

““Mother. She said you'd know what to do.” 

“Well, Mother was right, at that!” He brought 
back his cheerful smile and set about patting her hand 
and spoiling the arrangement of her yellow curls. 

“Because, Bob, I — couldn't spare vou. 1 couldn't 


suppose 


you mean? He 


He's a business man 


a trifle 
you I 


bear to think of your going away to some horrid 
country to be shot.” 
“Oh, forget it, Mary. 
a batch of soldiers and 
tagged, you know,” 
“Yes, but it mustn't be vou. 
mustn't, it mustn't!” 

“Now, honey, don’t get excited! Didn't T tell you I 
claimed exemption? And what if I should be picked 
to go? Somebody's got to, or we'll just all stay home 
and invite the Kaiser over here.” 

“What do I care about the Kaiser?” She clenched 
her fists and suddenly voiced her passionate rage. 
“We didn’t make the war. We were perfectly happy 
as we were. . It’s: just the newspapers and the steel 
people who want the war. What have we got agaiust 
Germany, you and me? We just want to be let alone. 
. . . And Bobby. * as abruptly she threw out her 
slender arms and drew his head down to her shoulder, 
“you've promised me, haven't you?” 

“Yes, dear.” he assured her. “It'll be all 
You'll see.” 


Uncle Sam needs quite 
someone's got to be 


It mustn't, it 


right. 


ARY was very ill that night, and next morning she 

stayed abed. Bob came home to lunch, as usual, 
and after he had kissed her and gone his way, Mary found 
a crumpled newspaper sheet which he had carelessly 
dropped at the foot of her bed. It was only a page. 
lacking news items; but it was prominently adorned 
with a disgusting cartoon which thrilled her too deeply 
and gave her a horrible start. The picture was called 
**He’s Looking Toward America,” and showed William 
the Kaiser in the form of a sort of machine-made dragon, 
created of steel and iron and armor-plate, with forty 
two centimeter guns belching flame from his nose. 
Under his gigantic claws, which were hinged and 
riveted like contrivances of structural steel, he was 
crushing down cities and towns, converting whole popu 
lations into dripping masses of meat. On the head of 
the monster was the Kaiser's long cruel face and im 
perial helmet. 

Mary threw the page on the floor, but it alighted 
face-up, just beyond her reach. It lay there, charming 
her evilly, a white crumpled patch on the corner of a 
vellow-bordered imitation Turkish rug. Mary had 
always hated that rug: its glaring zig-zag design and 
its crude yellow coloring offended her, and today, as 
she fixed her hot gaze upon the ugly thing, she began 
to associate it with the Hohenzollern monster on that 
printed page which she was too languid to get up and 
destroy. Her eyes kept straying toward the picture, 
devouring it morbidly. 


Newspapers were such sensation mongers, she 
reflected, and clutched the bed-clothes. Was it true 


that the Germans were so wicked? And what was it to 
her, if they were? She didn’t make the war, sh« 


told herself over and over again. No. And Bob 
didn't make it, either. They had had nothing to do 
with it. They had done no harm to anyone. They 


had been wonderfully happy on their small salary and 
high hopes this married year. What two straws did 
they care whether the French held a place called Verdun 
or handed it over to the Crown Prince and saved a lot 
of bother for everybody? What was all this talk about 
hating the Germans? She had rather liked the few 
Germans she had known. Bob had spoken of some 
Germans down at the works as “good scouts” and 
“Indians.” Of course there had been a lot of stuff 
in the newspapers about Belgium and Serbia. Bob 
always read the papers: why, Mary could not see. 
There was never anything in them about anybody they 
knew, and she hated them, especially the Sunday ones 
because they made the place so untidy. Of course, if 
it were true, as they said, that the Prussians behaved 
like maddened swine in captured provinces. . . . Mary 
thought nervously of thousands of little girl babies 
being born in homes like hers all over the country. 
Morbidly now she turned in her bed and glanced again 
at that abominable cartoon, cluttering the edge of that 
hideous rug. Twilight, thickening in the room, seemed 
to endow with Jabberwockish life the face and figure of 
that steel-clad worm the artist had created. She shud- 
dered between the sheets and vowed that Bob should 
not be sent across the sea against that devouring brute. 

For a long time Mary Hami!ton lay enmeshed in 
these reflections. The shadows deepened in the corners 
of the room. She wished that Bob would come home 
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The paper on the floor had faded to an indistinct gray 
patch, vet the pen-drawn monster seemed to stand out 
witl sit kenimng clearness My God, it was 
squirming out and coming toward her! She struggled 

rise and realized what a shocking pain had come 
ipon her 

The child was born early next morning After the 
ordeal. she had rested as nervelessly as though her soul 
had gone forth with that shriek of martyr-jov which 
gave a new life to the world. Within, she was very 
happy to know that it was a bov: but she didn’t tell 
a one. because the effort of speech was too great for 
wer She was aware of Dr. Sherman's well-fed person 
standing comfortably neat she could hear his quiet 
jocularities which conveved to her an impression that 
she was very ill. The specter of her mother, pale and 
worried, passed in and out at intervals And when 


he beheld Bob's homely, rugged face bending over her, 


ill shiny with tears he 
to comfort him vet still she wondered if she were 


could not conceal, she wanted 


not already dead, and her spirit, perched at the head of 
the bed. reviewing the whole scene 

She had a dim memory of asking for her baby, but 
she was not sure they heard he r If he, too, were 
dead, she argued, he would be sitting beside her upon 
her spiritual perch He wasn't ther ‘ At some 
vague, later hour her mother came in, carrying the 
little bundle in a pink blanket She crooked her elbow 
io receive i it was the first time she had moved. 
Phe touch of the puckery, shape less roll of tender flesh 
seemed to bring back to her some of the vitality she 
had lavished so freely to make real her dream. She 
pressed her baby close and smiled away into sleep. 

They kept her very still all that week and the next. 
Intervals of blissful interruption came to her trance-like 
calm when her mother brought in little Robert he 
was called after his father, of course and she could 
hold him to her breast or let him lie beside her while 
she imdulged herself in) imagmings His eves were 
milky blue like a puppy's and she was sure that the 
impudent nub above his upper lip would develop into 
a beautiful aquiline nose, just like his father’s When 
he eried he looked like an angry little old man, and 
Mary's mother was very proud of his lung-power. 

“He has the Braley temper.” she would assure her 
daughter, determined that the Hamiltons should not 
vet the better of the argument At the suggestion 
Mary hoped that he wouldn't be quarrelsome. If 
men, she thought, would govern their tempers and stay 
home more and keep out of polities the world would be 
free of that wholesale licensed murder they call war. 
She didn't speak to her mother about this. because 
inner fear sealed her lips of any reference to the thought 
that was obsessing her The picture of the machine 
made monster of Berlin seemed forever to be lving on 
the floor beside her bed Onee she asked her mother 
to take away the rug 

She wus se retive with Bob too ( onsctren tious Dr. 
Sherman allowed him only half-hour visits twice a day 
and Marv’s husband passed this time 


vet — what's the use of bringing fine beautiful children 
into the world, and spend all your life and all your 
energies to raise them for slaughter, like sheep?” 

“Oh, my dear, it isn’t so bad as that!” comforted 
Ann Taylor, sitting very stiff in her tight-bodiced gown. 
“After all. our men are going to fight so as to make 
war impossible for the future. At least that’s what 
Billy Swanson said when his name was drawn si 

“Drawn!” Mary brought herself up on her elbow. 
“You don’t mean to say that the Draft has already 
taken place?” 

“Oh, Mary. I forgot you'd been so ili. I thought 
Bob had told you. It happened ten days ago and ” 

“Was Bob's number drawn?” asked Mary Hamilton, 
inflexibly. 

“Why, didn’t Bob tell you?” The elusive turn of 
her saucer-blue eyes was as good as an admission of the 
worst. “It all took place about ten days ago.” 

“Was Bob's name drawn?” Mary repeated, staring 
hopelessly. 


“Well, what if it was?” asked Ann Taylor, biting 


her lower lip. “I'm sure he’s gone about getting 
exempted the way Sid told him ; 
“How?” 


“Oh, it’s a lot of red-tape. The husband signs a 
paper and hands it to the board, and then a prominent 
business man signs another paper, and then the wife 
has to fill out a blank swearing that everything's 
true i 

“The wife? 
2 

“He hasn't?" Mary was aware that her friend was 
stroking her shoulder, going through a comforting 
formula. “There, there, don't worry! Bob's got 
common-sense enough to fix it all. Don't you worry.” 

Mary Hamilton lay back on her pillows and stared 
blankly for a long time before she at last turned her 
head and asked: 

“When do all those papers have to be presented to 
the board?” 

“T don’t know let me see something like ten 
days after the draft, I think Sid told me. I don't 
remember, exactly, my dear. But it doesn’t matter. 
Bob 

There came another long silence. Mary wanted to 
be polite and say something nice to Ann as the latter 
rose stifly and went toward the door. Yes, she 
should have said good-by when Ann did. She was in- 
tending to call after her, but she lay supine, her throat 
Presently her mother came in, and 


Bob hasn't said anything to me about 


perfectly dry. 
Mary managed to croak in a lifeless voice: 

et want Bob.” 

“He'll be home in about an hour, dear.” 

“Now!” demanded Mary Hamilton. Mrs. Braley, 
casting a seared glance over her shoulder, hurried out 
of the room. Distantly Mary could hear the click of 
the telephone receiver coming off the hook, then the 
staccato of her mother’s hurried appeal. 


Over and over, in that distressful pause of waiting, 
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of a rusty hinge. It diverted her a moment from her 
indignation — then the injustice of life and law again 
rushed over her. They shouldn't take her husband 
away! 

Unexpectedly she heard the soft booming of his voice 
coming from the next room. 

Bob!” she called weakly. but only the buzz-buzz 
of hushed dialogue came back to her. She could hear 
her mother’s pathetic quaver breaking in at intervals; 
once she thought her mother was angry. Why were 
these two, her nearest, whispering together like a pair 
of conspirators? She and Bob had always been such 
partners; he had always told her everything. 

“You don’t think I'd be leaving for the fun of it?” 
she heard him say, his voice incautiously raised. 

* But the law allows for a wife and children 

*T didn’t have any children on registration day. 
There's plenty more in the same boat... don't 
want me to be a moral slacker. 8 

“Bob!” This time Mary Hamilton sat straight up 
in bed and put all her strength into the call. 

“Yes, dearie! His clumsy feet came running 
toward her and she saw his tall form looming over her, 
and felt his arm as it went around her waist. 

“Bob, what's the matter — what's all this . . . all 
this trouble . . . about?” 

Now there, dearie, don’t get excited,” he pleaded 
in a falsely levititious key. “I wa just kidding your 
mother about the war. She thinks we can can the 
Kaiser by staying home and hammering a typewriter.” 

“But, Bob, vou aren't even thinking of going?” 
She struggled away from him and lay back, helpless 
and cold. 

“Somebody's got to go, you know,” he replied with 
a curious solemnity. Yet all the time he was regarding 
her with a foolish, set smile. 

“T don’t know what you mean,” she replied dully. 
“On the day you registered you claimed exemp- 
tion 2 

She gazed at him open-mouthed as he sat on the edge 
of her bed, the same foolish smile on his lips. She felt 
that she must scream out, but she managed to hold her 
voice to the same hard pitch as she asked: 

“Bob, didn’t you — didn’t you claim exemption?” 

He cleared his throat as if to speak, and finally shook 
his head. 

“Why did you lie to me?” 

“Mary, vou’ve been in pretty bad shape and you 
were awfully nervous. I wanted to tell you, but I 
just plain couldn’t. You see, I didn’t have anything 
really to claim exemption for. I wasn’t doing anything 
for the Government — we dida’t even have a baby in 
June when the cards were made out.” 

“Didn't vou say that vou had a wife dependent on 
vou for support?” she persisted in her cross-examination. 

“No. [knew that your mother could take care of 
vou if Thad to go.” 

“LT see” It was a very) matter-of-fact utterance 
as she made it. 


“Mary, don't ! If vou only 


please! 





slou hing on the shale oft the bed talking = ———— 


with a sort of guarded jocularity, shunning 
the disagreeable, cultivating the frivolous m 
conversation. He had a lot of “new stuff, 
as he called it, setting forth the eccen 
tricities of Tony Welt, the office Yorick 
Mary ften laughed at these jokes even 
though she was at the moment looking 
steadily into his eves and wondermg if 
he, too, had something on his mind 

\ current of black fear was running under 
Mary Hamilton's days of torpor and e« 
stasy In the few weak moments when she 
permitted herself to think she had a feeling 
that War was waiting right across the street; 
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HAT are you giving for Christmas? Think of 
a gift that endures the whole year 
The magazine wil! be bigger and_ better 
Isnt this number an 
So send your friends McClure’s. 
They will like it. Handsomely decorated announce- 
ments of the gift will be mailed, in the name of the 
donor, to reach the recipient on Christmas morning too. They've stood up to the racket when 


knew what a man’s up against nowadays. 
I simply couldn't try to worm out of it. 
I'd seen too many slackers and cry-babies 
snooping around for an excuse to dodge 
service. I couldn't bear to be put among 
the girls.” 

Her look must have frightened him, for 
he clutched at her hand and went on: 

“The regular fellows down at the effice 
haven't tried to dodge duty by a quibble. 
They've done just as [' did. There’s Grant 

he’s got two kids — and Herb Baum 
his folks are German and he’s got a baby, 


their numbers came out of the wheel. Oh, 





that if she should go to the window and 
look out she would see it reddening the 
horizon just above the brick apartment where the 
lavlors lived These tmagimings gave her a feverish 
thirst for a talk with Ann ‘Taylor, and Mary conveved 
her wish that afternoon to Dr. Sherman, who said 

“Young lady. because vou're getting stronger is no 
reason for abusmg vour strength Oh, welly a five 
minutes’ chat will do Vou good.” 

Mary experienced a thrill of envy at the sight of 
Ann Taylor's bright complexion and modish clothes 
us the latter breezed into the room. Sid was making 
money mn the automobile business, and the neighbor 
hol gossiped of his wife's little extravagances 

Niv dear!” chirped the fashionable Ann, leanmeg 


down and kissing her friend ever so lightly “You 
lucky. lucky girl! What wouldn't [ give to be in vour 
yp rhancne 4 


And her face, which usually seemed string-controlled 
like that of a pretty automaton, became suddenly soft 
with a look of human wistfulness. 

Ann, Eve been wondermg,” said Mary impulsively, 
“he's so darling .. it seems such a blessing and 


the stubborn thought had pounded at the sick woman's 
brain. Bob should not go and leave her and her baby! 
She seemed fighting m a sea of tears, but no moisture 
came to her eves. [It wasn’t that the nation needed 
half a million men, it wasn’t that the President had 
dedicated his life and his nation to making the world 
safe for democracy; it was the case of Bob Hamilton 
and Mary Hamilton and little Bob Hamilton, who at 
that moment squalled from his bassinet mm the next 
room, 

Mary lay in her brass bed, which creaked whenever 
she moved. How long he was in coming to her! And 
then she was overwhelmed with the sureness that he 
would never come again, that some malign power had 
already seized upon him and put a gun in his hand and 
smuggled him away to a military camp to become a 
numbered Bob, an itemized Bob, an inhuman Bob, 
tagged for a sort of personal benevolent shooting. 

Again she heard her baby crying. It came faintly 
this time, this only music that she could appreciate; 
superficially it sounded like the short persistent creaking 


Molly, darling, don’t look at me that way!” 

He had knelt beside the bed and was 
clutching her rigid body the body from which, she 
felt, life had already gone. Then she reached out her 
arms and clasped him tightly around the neck. 

“Don’t talk about duty!” she cried passionately. 
“What about vour duty to me . to your baby? 
If vou go away from me [f shall die. They want men 
like you, big, fine young men. Cheat them — do 
anything, but don’t let them take you.” 

“Mary, if you knew how I felt.” he was pleading 
brokenly. ‘Hal Smith came into the office vesterday. 
He's a corporal now in the Second Artillery. He looks 
like a different man. There's something bigger about 
him a 

“And you want an excuse to put on a uniform and 
desert us so that vou can look big.” She was perfect!) 
inflexible. 

“But, honey, it isn’t that. 
Let's look at what America needs 
got to have.” 

“We didn’t make the war.” 

“ But it’s here. Can't vou [Continued on page 3? 


Don't let’s be selfish 
what the country’s 
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His information was large and accurate and he seemed to be equipped with an enormous experience of life 


Fraud as a Fine Art 


by Melville Davisson Post 


DITOR’S NOTE: This is 
the first of a series of three 
articles by Mr. Post. They 


thake mighty interesting reading. 
The names of persons and in- 
stitutions are, of course, fictitious. 


All the queer people in’ the 
world arrive at Monte Carlo. 

In this strange company I have 
seen no more extraordinary per- 
sons than the Prince Valdimir 
Lykoff and his daughter Nina. 
Everything about Prince Lykoff 
was unusual. He was a_ huge 
man with a square, black beard, 
massive features and pale eves 
like faded slate. He had a livid, 
shark-belly color and his whole body seemed lacking in 
the vitality of life. 

His habits were even stranger than his appearance. 

He had no vices; no questionable foibles. The 
strangest thing about him was that he never played at 
the gaming tables. He seemed to have a deep-rooted 
antipathy to every form of chance. He came year 
after year to Monte Carlo for the climate. He loved 
the soft air of the Riviera, its tropical color and the 





Illustrations by W. J. Enright 


sweep of the sea. One found him always in a great 
chair on the terrace of the Hotel de Paris. 

This is a rough outline sketch of Prince Valdimir 
Lykoff. 

The daughter was incredibly the reverse of this 
queer parent. She was beautiful in the fashion which 
English-speaking imagine to be Russian. 
She had the thin nostrils and the delicate complexion 
which seem unsuited to the out-of-doors. In contrast 
with her father the Princess Nina bubbled over with 
the vigor of vouth. When one is done with deserip- 
tion, she was, in simple words, a charming voung 
girl of the period. She had been educated in Paris; 
spoke five languages and had those little mannerisms 
that are always to be marked in charming persons. 
She turned out her thumbs with a queer twist and she 
had a way of pouting her lips when she undertook to 


persons 


speak a foreign tongue. 

In contrast to Prince Valdimir, she was charmed with 
the casino. The gambling virus was in her blood. 
The Prince sternly refused to permit her to go into the 
casino, but she was wholly carried away by the allure- 
ment of Monte Carlo, and she was not to be turned 
aside from the hazards of chance merely because her 
father would not permit her to approach the tables. 


How she got around the difficulty is one of the 
features of this story. 

I would give the reader an improper impression if 
I allowed him to believe that Prince Lykoff was of a 
distant or repellent personality. He was, in fact, one 
of the most interesting persons to be found on the 
terrace of the Hotel de Paris. His information was 
large and accurate and he seemed to be equipped with 
an enormous experience of life: lis conversations were 
not to be equaled by anybody. But he preferred a 
young and careless audience. He rarely 
attention to persons of a certain age. 

[It was youth and its irresponsibilities that appealed 


gave any 


to him. 

For this reason, and because of the charm of the 
Princess Nina, there was always a crowd of young 
men about this extraordinary person. The Prince 
maintained a sort of salon, a tea, on the terrace of the 
Hotel de Paris. He took a certain pride in inviting 
idling young men to his charming circle, and he was 
always pleased to receive a new acquaintance, 

His conversation was delightfully varied. 

But with every new acquaintance it always came 
sooner or later to a discourse on the gaming tables. 
He said that Monte Carlo was a very good conception 
of a fairy hell — it was beautiful and poisonous! He 
said the casino was the most immoral place in the world, 
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She was fascinated with roulette and was always 


trving her fortune at it 
She was not permitted to vo into the casino, but any 
the the Hotel 


de Paris was quite willing to play for her. She always 


one of half-dozen voung fellows ubout 
had money and there was hardly a day when somebody 


did not play for the Princess in the casino, Sometimes 


the sums were large, at other times there would be 
only a few hundred franes; for a day or two it would 
be the desultorv wagering of gold pieces, then she 


would make a drive at fortune with very considerable 


sums for a week at a time 
She never had any compli ated system 
She the tables 


never seemed 


always plaved an even wager with 


The result 
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r adventures: 


about even 


with the casino: she lost a little. But it was a very 
little It wits extraordinary how she usually cane 
out about even at the end of the season 

One summer we failed to find the Prince and his 


daughter the Hotel 
de Paris 
We inquired about them 


vot evasive shrugs of 


in their accustomed quarters at 


the shoulder. 


Monte Carlo Is a close mouthe al place: one has a good 
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For reply we 


deal of trouble to discover anything. 
we got to the bottom of the mystery. 

The Prince Lykoff and his charming daughter were. 
in fact. two of the cleverest crooks im Europe 


The old man was what is known in criminal circles 


ais a “fences” that Is lo say one who disposes 
of stolen goods It was the trade of himself and 
his daughter lo dispose of stolen French money. 
Phere is alwavs danger in large bank robberies, and 
the like. that the monev may be traced either by 
knowledge of its issue or by seeret marks of tdenti 


fication 
Criminals are well organized in France 
Wherever there was a robbery involving bank notes 
or coins which might be traced, this money was sent 
to the Prince at Monte Carlo. 
this monev exehanged at the gaming tables for other 
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that into Monte Carlo any sort of person may drift 
and no eccentricity is questioned, 

I ought to add that the pair of “black-birds” were 
not Russian at all. The “Prince” Croatian 
and the «Princess a variety from East 
Prussia. 


Was a 


actress 


But one is not required to go to the archives of the 
College of Criminology in Vienna, or the records of the 
Police Department in Paris for examples of fraud as a 
fine art. The records of the United States District 
Court for a Western State disclose an instance which 
hardly anyone would believe if he did not find it under 
the authority of a judicial tribunal 

It varies in one of its vital features ftom the usual 
schemes of this character. 

It is a feature that would escape the attention of the 
average person; in fact, the clever authors of the fraud 
described by the United States District Court, worked 
out a hard place in the usual criminal game dealing 
with like elements. It is 
cleverly the thing was managed and how efficient an 
old the 
a new and unexpected element. 

One evening two Scotchmen stopped off in Salt Lak 
City on their way to California. Thev had ten thou- 
sand dollars in they intended to 
purchase an orange ranch. 

They 
the city. 

\s thes 


anol her 


interesting to observe how 


device may become by mere introduction o 


} | 
money with which 


went out of the hotel after dinner to look at 


firnally 


seemed lo be a 


wandered about they came 


across 


person who also stranger. 
This person who looked like the average tourist asked 
them if could direct him to a 


They explained that they. too, were strangers and could 


thes certain address. 
not be of any service to him. 

However, he had some veneral clires LIOTS whic h the 
three of them were able to understand, and. as the, 
were all at leisure, they undertook to find the address 
which seemed to be near to the pom at w hich thev had 
inadvertently met: 
number on the opposite side of the 


cussed the address and finally the 


m fact, it was apparently 


street. They 


some 
dis 


three of them went 


across the street to see if they were correct in thei 
idea that odd numbers ran in a certain direetion on 
that side. 

Thev had a littl difficuliv but finally located the 
house. 

The stranger then explained that this was the 


residence of his brother who mining engineet 


and that he He said that 
his brother was an authority and that if the 


Was a 
wished to go in to see him. 
two stran 


< mite reste d 


gers had no other crizagements they might | 
to learn about the mineral development of the 


COURLEY. 
would be very glad to have them come in w 


Phev were at leisure and they went in. 


we | to-do 
He 


Was a 


‘he house seemed to be the home of a 
In the library they found the engineer. 


The re 


introduced 


hac helor 
was a well dressed. intelligent person. 
with him, a whom he 


Visitor man 


The two men were plaving poker on the 


Lev bye 


as 1 
Ihnine owner, 


library table: the game seemed one of consider 
able values. 
\fter introductions the enwin I 


on with the poker game. 


his friend went 
Phev courteously asked their 
The two Seotch 
men declined: but the engmeecr’s brother, who had come 


he sit me the 


a third man to enter. 


and 
visitors if they wished to take a hand 


with them into the house. said would 
game if they were willing to allow 
The engineer and his visitor were very polite about it. 
the two Seotech- 


as onlookers. 


Phe brother entered the game. and 
men sat down at the table 

It was a very to the two strangers. 
They knew 


would, but 


teresting gan 
poker, as amateurs 
subtle features. 
When he 
the engineer told them all about the mines of 
that region, the interesting history of fortune and the 


something about 


nothing about its amore 


hey were very much entertained. Was al 


leisure 


strange exigencies of chance im the location of mines. 
The came also developed mito a contest over consid I 
able sums of money. 

There is a saving in the gambling house that no 
limit is too high to the outsider. 


The they had 


about in American stories: large sums of money hang 


Secotchmen began to see whiat read 
ing on the turn of a card. 

As the game progressed the engineer's brother began 
to complain that he was suffering from a severe head- 
ache: he finally said that he would go out to the drug- 
store, on the corner, and get a headache powder, and 
he asked one of the Scotchmen to play his hand in the 
The Scotchman replied that he did not under 
stand the game well enough to play it and besides he 
never played at any game in which he might win or 
money. The engineer's brother explained that 
the Scotchman quite misunderstood him, that he 
wished him merely to play the hand for him; that the 
loss would be his or the gain his; the Seotchman, in 
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fact, was taking no part in it except to 
represent the engineer's brother. 

The Scotchman was a canny person 
and declined to take the hand until it 
was plainly understood that he, per- 
sonally, was taking no hazard and 
that he could not be held for any loss. 

When this was all made clear to 
everybody he sat down in the chair 
and the engineer's brother went out 
for the headache powder. The Scotch- 
man had fair luck; he won for the 
principal whom he represented, and 
presently the engineer's brother came 
back. But he did not at once take the 
seat in the game. The cards had just 
been dealt and he asked the Seotch- 
man to play them before he gave up 
the place at the table. 

Now it is proper to observe that 
here was an adventure that might 
have occurred to anybody; so far 
there was no dangerous or question- 
able element in it. The Scotchmen 
had not been induced to stake their 
money ina card game. It would have 
been impossible to induce two men of 
that character to play cards for money 
with strangers, nor could they have 
been inveigled into any one of the 
usual card sharp games. It is true 
that one of the Scotchmen was in fact 
in the game but he was m it as a mere 
courtesy, with no money of his own in 
the affair and with no danger of a 
pecuniary loss to himself. 

It was at this point that the unusual 
thing happened. 

There was a heavy knocking on the 
door and immediately two policemen 
entered. Everybody sprang up in 
astonishment. The police said they 
had evidence that it was a gambling house and the, 


had determined to raid it. They put everybody under 
arrest; took charge of the money on the table and 
began to search the prisoners. The two Scotchmen 


explained how they came to be in the house. 

They told the truth about it and the police believed 
them. 

The officers took their hotel address-and told them 
that they would permit them to leave the house pro 
vided they came to the police station promptly at nine 
o'clock. They searched them, tock their papers and 
money, for which they gave them a receipt, and allowed 
them to go out. The other persons in the house they 
proceeded to put under arrest and handcuff. 

The two Scotchmen returned to their hotel, waited 
until nine o'clock and then went to the police station. 
There they found the police magistrate but not the 
policemen who had raided the gambling house. These. 
with their confederates, the puzzled stranger, the noted 
mining engineer and the poker-playing visitor had dis 
appeared like Noah's raven! 

One morning Mrs. X. of Richmond, got a letter 
from the Federal Prison at Atlanta. 

It was an extraordinary letter, badly spelled, without 
punctuation and involved. The letter explained that 
the writer was a life prisoner at Atlanta; an old man; 
that he had no hope of ever getting out of penal servi 
tude, and that he felt that his life was drawing to a 
close. He said that he had learned that she was the 
daughter of General Z, who was killed in the Civil War: 
that he had been in the General’s command, and that 
there was a thing in connection with her father that she 
ought to know. 

He then went on to say that he had been the General's 
orderly; that shortly before the General was killed he 
had gone with him to a house which he believed to be 
the residence of the family at that time. He described 
the place, giving certain characteristics of the house 
and its setting which convinced Mrs. X that it was in 
fact the residence of her father at the time. 

She remembered the condition of the place shortly 
before her father’s death and she was able to verify 
what the convict said. 

The letter went on to say that when the General and the 
writer arrived at the place, they spent the night there. 

The next day the General sent away all the negro 
servants. He then took up the bricks in the hearth. 
Under these bricks was concealed a quantity of silver 
plate and some coin in a tin box. This was the onl) 
place in the house from which the writer had seen the 
officer take up any hidden valuables, but from other 
places about the house, which he did not see, the General 
brought into the room a considerable quantity of cgin. 

He also brought in a pair of saddle pockets that he 
had carried to the house with him. 





he did not want to sell the trunk 


These saddle pockets contained a quantity of gold 
coi in cotton bags. The writer seemed to have no 
very accurate idea of the amount of this treasure but 
he said that it all filled a good-sized wooden box, which, 
when it was nailed up, was about as much as the two 
of them could carry out of the house. He said that the 
two of them carried it some distance from the house 
and buried it in the open field. 

There were a number of trees in the field, some oak 
trees and a poplar tree. i 

He said that he dug a hole about four feet deep, put 
the box in and covered it up and that while he was en 
gaged with this labor General Z stepped off the direc- 
tion of the box toward several of these trees and made a 
diagram on a sheet of foolscap paper. He also made an 
inventory of what was in the box; this covered several 
sheets of foolscap paper. General Z pinned these papers 
together, folded them up and put them into his pocket. 

The writer said that he observed this very carefully. 

The papers were folded so they made a sort of long 
packet like a land deed. He was perfectly certain about 
this as Mrs. X would presently see. 

They took a good deal of care about burying the box. 
He fitted the sod back into place and carried away 
every particle of earth not put back into the hole. 
Extraordinary precautions were observed. They had 
put a bed-quilt down upon the ground before thes 
began to dig the hole and had heaped the earth out of 
the hole on the quilt, after having first carefully cut the 
sod and removed it; they were, thereby, able to replace 
the sod and to carry away every particle of the new 
earth from the place. 

The writer said that no one would have known, when 
they finished, that the ground had been disturbed at 
this place. 

There was no mark about the place or within several 
hundred vards of it except these distant trees. It was 
with the line of these trees that General Z laid out the 
distances and drew the diagram locating the point at 
which the box was buried. He had gone back that 

vening with the General to his command and a few 
days later the officer was killed under circumstances 
well known to Mrs. , * 

The writer went on to say that he was beside the 
General when he was shot and that when he found that 
the man was dead. before any other person arrived, he 
took the folded sheets of foolscap out of the officer's 
pocket and put them into the bosom of his blouse. The 
convict said, in his letter, that at that moment he had 
not determined what he intended to do; his first im- 
pulse was to get possession of the paper before anyone 
else should see it. 

The old convict wrote, in his cramped hand, several 
badly spelled pages on this feature of the matter. The 
letter seemed to indicate a long period of moral inde- 
cision. The maa went through the war. He kept the 


Fraud as a Fine Art 1) 


paper. When the war was ended he 
seemed still undetermined; he neither 
went to the place to endeavor to secure 
what was buried, nor did he tell any 
one of his possession of the paper. He 
said in his letter that the General had 
considered him trustworthy and that 
he had always been honest. 

Afterward when he had killed a man 
and been sentenced to the Federal 
Prison for life, he had put this paper 
into a trunk that belonged to him. He 
said that it was an old horse-hair 
trunk, lined with canvas; that he had 
taken up the lining and put the paper 
between the lining and the bottom of 
the trunk. 

He had been permitted to take this 
trunk, with his personal effects, to th 
prison at Atlanta 

He said that the prison authorities 
had promised to keep the trunk for him 
but that recently, he had learned it had 
been sold to a junk dealer. He gave 
the junk dealer's name and the street 
on which he had a shop in Atlanta. 
He asked Mrs. X to go at once to 
Atlanta and get the trunk. She would 
find the paper with the diagram and 
the inventory under the liming in the 
bottom of it. 

The writer said that the only thing 
he asked in return was that Mrs. X 
would say nothing about the matter. 
He seemed to think that his reputation 
for honesty would be injured if the 
fact came out that he had concealed 
this paper for so many vears instead 


of turning it over to her It was one 


The junk dealer looked at her, seemed to reflect, and finally said of Ghose stranse notions eometiene: 


held by the lowest order of criminals; 
the notion that the crime for which 
they were suffering punishment was not an infamy but 
that some other form of crime would be. This man 
sentenced to life imprisonment for murder was con 
cerned that the world should not believe him a thief. 

It was natural for Mrs. X to be excited over this letter. 
So far as she was able to determine it was perfectly 
authentic. The descriptions given of the place were 
correct and all the details about her father’s death were 
accurate. She did precisely what anybody else would 
have done. She got on the train and went to Atlanta; 
there she took a carriage and hunted up the address 
given im the convict’s letter. 

She found a queer person in a shanty in the negro 
quarters of the city. 

He was a foreigner of some sort, very dirty and very 
shrewd, with a wagon load of old junk about him 
Among this junk she at once marked the horsehair 
trunk that the convict had mentioned in his letter. 

She asked the junk dealer what he would take for the 
trunk. 

He seemed amazed at seeing a woman of her evident 
station in life coming to inquire about such an article, 
and he asked her what she would give him. Mrs. X 
very indiscreetly mentioned a sum several times in 
excess of what the trunk was evidently worth. The 
junk dealer looked at her, seemed to reflect and finally 
said he did not want to sell the trunk. 

She offered him a larger sum and he refused. 

He said that as the trunk seemed to be worth so much 
to her it must be worth a good deal to him. Mrs. X 
asked him to let her look at the trunk. He opened it 
and when his attention was directed to something else 
she felt over the bottom. It was lined, as the convict 
had said, and she could feel the packet of papers under 
the canvas. This convinced her and she finally bought 
the trunk for three hundred dollars. She put it in the 
carriage and took it to the hotel; there she ripped up 
the lining. : 

Under the lining there was a folded newspaper! 

The whole elaborate business was merely a clever 
scheme of some crooks to get a few hundred dollars. 


The writer has been interested in the history of this 
criminal device. He has discovered that it has been 
handed down in criminal organizations for a long period 
of vears. It was a trick of the criminals in the French 
prisons in the time of M. Vidoeq. 

The scheme, there, was for the prisoner to write to 
the descendant of some noble family saying that he had 
been a servant of the ancestor in exile and that a treas 
ure of the royalists had been hidden. Then the trick 
took on a number of variations. Sometimes the writer 
asked the person to use his influence to get the convict 
out of prison so he could take him to the place; at other 
times the victims were asked to secretly purchase a little 
cottage or tract of land where the treasure was hidden, 
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The Bunk About Bad Lueck 


4s told to James Hay, Jr. 


Illustrations by C. B. Falls 
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business men SOTrie professional meh and some clerks 


the bad 


and salesmen And every one of them let 
luck bogey exact from him a terrific toll in money 
clecisiveness and time It decreased, m more or less 
degree. the working efficiency of each of them 

here are just two kinds of men who say, “I was 
lucky that time! One is exemplified by the fellow 
who really believes in “luck” and comes to the mistaken 
conclusion that, in this particular venture, his “good 
fairy 4 helped him out The other is the man whose 
modesty leads him to credit, im the hearmg of others 
his achievements to outside influences rather than to 
his own mnate ability an ability of which he ts 
supre mely CONSCIOUS Th erthele SS 

There is only one kind of man who, having fatled 
n anything, says I alwavs am unlucky anvwa 

That man is a welcher, a quitter 

This sounds severe But it is not too severe Let us 


The man who blames his failing career 


face it squarely 


his lack of success, his poverty, on bad luck Is merely 
making Aan CXCUSt building up an alibi 

I can say this with equanimity now, because for the 
last three veat the enly three vears of my life that 
I have been free of the bad-luck bunk I have been 


eminently successful. While L was ridden by bad luck, 
lL failed m two professions and on salaried job. was 
always in debt and put upon my wife burdens too hard 


for any woman to bear 

Since Mhave recognized the pusillanimity of the gospel 
of badfuck. I have never lost sight of how utterly im 
possi @ it is for a man to realize his best self and his 


eatesh abilit iv s while he is thus held back and chamed 
down. 

I do not mean to sa that a 
a great eral 
circumstances over 
do I contend that 
combination of circumstances 
man or that man unexpectedly and suddenly 

What I do that the 


suffer 
through 
Neither 
a happy 
this 


man mav not 


reverse, ofl even st reverses 


which he has no control 


sometimes there is not 


whic I enriches 


contend 1s man who having 





inefficiency and proclaims his cowardice by saying he 
is unable to withstand the blows and rough deals in 
I also contend that, if the man who 
has an combination — of 
circumstances sits back and says his luck will carry 
him through, he is doomed to ultimate failure as surely 
as the bad-luck disciple 

l'o prove all this, follow now the brief narrative of 
what happened to me while I was “unlucky,” of how I 
and how I have kept myself “lucky.” 

I am now forty vears old. I started out in life with 
the firm conviction that IT was unlucky. I made the 
acquaintance of bad luck when I was a boy. 

The last year I was in high school I lost the debater’s 
medal when the judges awarded it to one of my 
petitors by the vote of four in his favor, three in mine. 
At my university I graduated in medicine only after 
special” examinations, one in 
Those events 


the game of life 


enjoyed unexpected good 


hecame “lucky” 


com 


I had been given two “ 
the other in materia medica. 
There was always some- 


anatomy, 
were typical of my school life 
thing happening! I was always having to do some 
thing over again. Nothing I did seemed to be sharp 
and clean-cut 

Moreove r l Half 
the time LT was worried or laid up by an ailment. I 
I caught cold too easily. 
of 


I was far too nervous for a voung man. 


was not fortunate physically. 


was plagued by headaches 


My digestive apparatus got out order again and 
again 

It was in this condition that L opened my office ina 
for the 
1 was not thrown at once entirely on my own resources. 
My father, realizing that it takes time to build up a 


practise, stood behind me whenever | was threatened 


northern city general practise of medicine 


by actual want During my first two years, I called 
on him frequently 

My third vear brought me enough to live on na 
way. I had “settled” in a growing part of the town, 


and the new-comers took as naturally to a new doctor 
they would have to one of the old-timers. They 
did, at first. But in my fourth they did not. 
During that twelve months L took in $400 less than I 


the third vear, and the had to 


as 
vear 
had m paternal purse 
he tapped again. 

I had no luet 
\ habs died 


stances. Om One OCCASION l was called to the residence 


cases that did come to me. 
circum 


the 
under particularly 


with 


distressing 


of a man who was suffering intensely from a pain in 
his left knee. I diagnosed it as chronic inflammation 
and, when my treatment produced no beneficial re- 
sults, I resorted to morphine to relieve his suffering. 
rhe family finally insisted on having a surgeon called 





js. a ae 


at. 


toward 


in consultation. He discovered at once 
an abscess on the bone, operated, and 
had the street in a short 
time. 

Three days later I found in a medical 
book such an exact desc ription of that 
man’s condition that. if I had read it 
before being called to him, I would have 


the man on 








ue 


% 

y os recognized it on the spot. There it 
r was again! No luck nothing but 
: ‘ bad luck! 

rhe wealthiest family I had on my 
q list deserted me when one night. al- 


though they attempted to call me by 
telephone again and again, they could 
get from That 
nothing but my bad luck! T was in my 
apartment, the telephone was in my 
room, and I had slept through all the 
racket. Of however, the ex 
planation did not hold water. That 
family did not care to rely on a physi- 
clan who could not hear his own tele- 
phone. 

These cases are just illustrations. By 
the middle of my fifth vear of practise, 
when I was twenty-eight vears old, I 
had = practically patients at all. 
Those I had were transients, men and 
women who drifted into the office for 
minor troubles, drifted out and, for 
some reason [ could not explain, did 
drift back. The suburb had grown enormously, 
was still growing; and my business, in spite of pros 
perity all around me, had dwindled to nothing. 

I had manners. L was always more than 
anxious to please. My rates were not high. I kept my 
reception room and consulting room attractive looking. 
There was, apparently, no reason for my failure. Yes: 
there was one — my bad luck. I had taken up prac- 
tise with the knowledge that I was unlucky, that any- 
thing might happen to me to make things hard, that 
this had always been the case. 

Looking back on it during that tragic fifth vear, I 
realized that what had come to me was what I had 
half expected. And I had been pursued by misfortune. 
The baby’s death, which had been talked about and 
advertised in an unpleasant manner, the abscess on 
the man’s knee and my incorrect diagnosis of his 
trouble, my failure to answer my telephone — those 
and a hundred other similar things proved conclusively 
to my mind that I had not gotten the “good breaks” 
the game. 

What was the use of a physician who was so unlucky 
trying to make good? Mine was a profession im which 
“luck” played a great part. If that luck was against me. 
I was beaten in advance, no matter what I might do! 

By this time, I had met a great many other unlucky 
men and had talked to them about the inequalities of 
life, the good things that came to some, the bad things 
that came invariably to others. I never openly admit- 
ted my belief in bad luck. Neither did they in so many 
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course, 
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good 


in 


words. Our conversation was always in general terms, 
touching on “misfortune,” “hard luck,” lack of op- 
portunity, bad health, discomfort, the struggle to 


maintain bare existence. 

But the more I talked and thought about bad luck, 
particularly my own bad luck, the more the thing crept 
into my daily life, became a part of me, drove me to 
foolish things, threw me into the most 
vances. If I ever stumbled on coming out of my apart 
ment, [ went back and made a fresh start “to get 
off on the right foot! LT would not have walked under 
a ladder for a farm. Whenever I made a statement 
about what I expected to do, I tapped on wood. I 
would never stop reading a book at a page the number 
of which contamed 13." By the same token I would 
never charge anybody thirteen dollars! 

What I want to emphasize is that the nonsense about 
bad luck took up a lot of my time, detracted from my 
powers of thinking, ate into my daily routine, made me 
as superstitious as if I had lived in the Dark Ages. 
I remember now that the other “unlucky” people were 
reduced to the same mental degradation. 

I had subscribed to the 


absurd obser- 


l\Continued on page 37 
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“Aren't*ou going to 
say a word to me, 
Lynnie ?” he pleaded 





Painting 
by 


C. E. Chambers 


Wild Apples 


The Big Anonymous Novel by the author of “The Straight Road” 


visitor did not leave, but instead followed him bacl 
into the music-room. Julian might have thought he 
had something else on his mind, if he had given the 


Chapter Vl Behind Locked Doors 
ULIAN looked back on the week he had been 
at home, and could make nothing of it. He had 
quarreled intermittently with his mother over 
the possession of that laudanum bottle. He 

didn’t care anything about the stuff; he thought she 

knew that he didn’t; vet that was what they seemed 
to be quarreling about. 

He had tried to get ready for work with Calkins: 
numb — his mind was numb — he couldn't command its 
attention at all. The sense of pressure in the air, that 
everyone said was the rains coming, seemed part of it. 

That first night at the dinner table his father had 
spoken again about his work with the fire fighters, 
and his mother answered as though the whole matter 
Wiis a disgrace. 

Today Thatch Dye had been at the house since 
carly after luncheon. He came to bring the Go-devil 
hack with its bearing repaired, and seemed to be staying 


as a visitor. Mrs. MeCulloch breakfasted always in 
bed; today she had taken her luncheon upstairs, too. 
Now she came into the music-room where the two 
voung fellows sat, looked at them and just said, “Oh!” 

Julian knew that she believed he was keeping Thatch 
there with him to stave her off. No doubt she was 
afraid Thatch expected an invitation to dinner, and 
that he, Julian, would give such an invitation, or the 
unwelcome visitor might stay without being asked. 
Thatch used to stay “to meals,” as he called it, when 
he had come up from the ranch, before he was chauffeur 
for the McCullochs. An hour ago he had proposed 
an adjournment to the garage; they had gone and 
tinkered around there and talked autos — and there 
Thatch’s real errand had come out. He wanted to 
know what Julian thought of his asking Stephen M« 
Culloch to lend him the money he needed. Julian 
dragged his mind from his own troubles to consider the 
question. He even promised Thatch that he would 
speak to his father about it. Still the unwelcome 


matter much attention. 

Every possible subject of conversation seemed eX 
hausted. As Julian sat staring into the fire, brooding, 
he knew that Thatch watched him uneasily. Miamotu 
brought in a basket of roses and set it on the stand. 
The heat of the room brought out their odor. It made 


Julian vaguely unhappy. After a while his mother 
came and scolded that the flowers were not in water. 
“T wish vou’d told me,” shesaid. ** You know better 


if Motu doesn’t. [ve got a bit of a headache.” 
Thatcher Dye, conscious of being in the way, moved 
awkwardly in his chair and offered, “I guess we'll all 
feel better after the rain comes.” 
* T suppose so,” Julian answered absently as his mother 
made no reply. “Could [help you?” he asked her 
“No, thank you,” glancing impatiently at the 
lingerer by the fire. Thatch returned her look, plainly 








4 i ild ipples 


paral ed with the knowledy that she found him im 
wav; that mability to make a decent exit on such 
a basis He got up, went to the window and stood 
ere Hk spoke over his shoulder 
Rai comm ood and plenty 
I'm afraid vou ll caught in itl’ Mrs. MeCulloch 
d coldly 
Oh, I ha en lie awkwardly * Heh look 

mv landlady that used to was, down there hustling 
to get her wash v betore he ram! 

Julian shivered a little and drew closer to the fire 

Somebody s coming ove from the Willis place to 
iD Ip her Phatceher made tall “Whi amt that 
Lvnunt 
Silence Phe wises of the comme storm outside 
[ guess it’s not Lynn Julian said finally with 
difficulty [ don't thinl ws got back vet.” 
Sure it is and she ot helping get in the wash, 
either She's started up the hall Watch her scoot! 
Suliar took thre long strides to the inedow 
Where he asked Where is he? 

In the chill, gra holt ervthing to his eve stood 
out with unnatural ck Irlicss air trees were begin 
ning to moan a littl: and swing Phe slant of the steep, 
unpaved street that le | up from the dip where the 
\\ illises lived mad askvlne, and along it blown by the 
first gusts of the storm, like little lost thing driven 
through the twilight, went a girl's figure Julian stood 
there rrasping the irtam and starmg out at her so that 
he hardly heard what his mother and That her Dye were 
suving First the voung fellow looking at Lynnic 

“Ge hes moa hurry bareheaded, too She'd 
by Lter look out the rath iI catch her , 

Then Mrs. MeCulloeh os even cool tones 

Well | certaml think the ram will eateh vou, 
Thatcher. unless vou start at once.” 

Lynnie went out of sight over the hill It seemed to 

Julian his verv soul folle do her Back of him there 


ledangrily. Dimlyv Julian heard him saving 


| hate h whe i’ 


Stephen McCulloch, and he leaned forward a little as 


he walked, talking fast, seeming to try to aim his 
remarks up into MeCulloch’s face. Suddenly _ his 
mother looked around at Julian. She put a quick 


hand on his arm, demanding: 

“What ts it?” 

“Nothing. I don’t know.” 

They could hear heavy steps go around the house, 
the opening of the side door, men’s tones, low, excited, 
in the entry down there, then Stephen McCulloch's 
voice raised to a sort of bellow roared out suddenly . 

“Jule! Jule! Come here.” 

Without so much as seeing her, he brushed past his 
mother and stepped into the doorway trembling a 
little. The shadow of the coming storm made twilight 
down there. He could see his father and Willis; past 
them in the back entry where Thatch stood motion 
less. one arm half in the slicker he was hunching into, 
a gleam of light caught on the pool that had dripped 
As he halted there his father’s call 
gain, rasping, peremptory: 


after it} Willis’s 


from the garment. 
came a 

“Jule! and 
utterance 

“There he ts 
S # 

The concluding were drowned in a sudden 
The small, well-like side entry, lit only by its 
clerestor, had so far got little of the storm 
without; now a blast of wind suddenly burst open the 
side entrance and rushed through all the passages and 
rooms, slamming doors, catching up loose draperies, 
while the trees outside threshed their tops over and 
whistled and swung. Julian heard 
go to the floor with a smash. His mother ran past him 
on the stairs. as though starting up to close her bed 


lighter, half-seared 


Now, MeCulloch, vour boy's got 
words 
clamor 


W“ indow ‘. 


the bowl of roses 


room windows. 
For a human affairs took second place 
while the elements held the stage. Yet 


father heaved his bulk against the door, pushing it 


moment 
evel as his 
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“It aint going to do you any good to pretend you 
don’t know. The other day when you came a-past the 
factory and stopped to speak to me — Lord, butter 
wouldn’t have melted in your mouth — you was too 
slick for anything! But Mrs. Jordan’s at my house 
now — she’s brought the girl up — and the story with 
her.” 

Julian made an inarticulate attempt at a word. It 
came out like a mumble or a groan. Neher man paid 
any attention. 

“Yes.” Willis went on heavily, “she had them 
shoes and stockings you bought for Lynn. My God! 
But I'd ‘ve found it out if Jane Jordan hadn't — I'd 
‘ve found it out anyhow. I'd ’ve made Lynn tell if 
I'd had to beat her to death. I x 

“Shut up, Willis!” His father’s voice was quiet. 
“You talk like a fool.” 

“Oh, I talk like a fool — do I?” Willis’s tone ran 
up to a sort of squeak. The rain poured, the storm 
raved at the windows, but inside the house was strangely 
silent as though everyone beyond the library door were 
hushed, listening. 

“Yes — vou talk like a fool, because you are one.” 
McCulloch was only impatient. “Get down to cases, 
can't vou?” 

Willis began to show rather pitiful, his face oddly 
streaked with color, his eves wild. Tt flashed on Julian, 
Lynnie’s, “Father drinks, sometimes, when he’s 
worried.” 

“Well!” he cried, and the drink he had plainly taken 
to brace his nerves for the occasion showed in his tones 
too, “I'm a man that’s got a family. I came up here 
today to ia 

“You didn’t come to do a lot of talking.”” McCulloch 
cut him off. “There's the boy. If he doesn’t deny 
it Ill do what I said I would.” 

Julian didn’t ask what “it” Neither did he 
inquire what his father had agreed to do supposing 
“on prove true. He stood looking from one to the 

other, moistening his lips, dragging 


Was. 





Oh. IT geteha at last. Mrs. MeCul 
loch Been worrym ou oall) after 
noon am t hy Wel might 
sata o soonet \ hint us good as a 
kick to a blind mule L guess Pin the 
lyolinned mnule Good-b Srl 

Julian me looked around ae 
was tarin where that Litthe heure 
had cisappeare | Phateh tramped 
across and out of the room, down the 
little half flight of stairs that tool 
him into the side entrv: Julian heard 


ARY 


LANG 


“Mary o° the Moor” 


by 
Daniel M. Henderson 


the laughing one? 


Soldier, youll not find her 


hard at the very roots of speech 

and unable to get out a word.+ He 
could see, much more plainly than he 
saw the two men before him in the 
library here, that small, wind-swept 
figure driven before the storm. —Lyn- 
nie! When Jane Jordan came up 
from “* Restlands” with her — and the 


story — what had they done to Lyn 
nie? What was he now expected to 
say? 


It seemed a long time that they 





him bumping around there, getting his \ ; 
things I you linger al her gate Or lap upon her door; stood so. His father’s policy Was 
‘My anodness. what a relicft” Mra She is roving, roving, roving, though our hearts would bind her evidently to let the others do the 
MeCulloch said I thought he never Ask the shepherds for the way to “Mary o the Moor.” talking. Julian saw that Willis was 
would go. Julia I want to be done full up with things he might have 
with this matter. Fetch me that bottle Se you're Dunean, her betrothed! You're ghostly in the gloaming! enjoyed saying, yet could hardly get 
from upstairs at once, FT don't Angus thought he left you dead upon a trench’s floor! out in the very midst of the rich man’s 
ntend to “Twas his news that broke her heart and set her feet to roaming mansion. He looked around at the 
Wait a minute,” Julian interrupted Cleave the mists and climb the rocks to “Mary o° the Moor!” hookeases, the handsome, heavy furni- 
her an unheard-of thing that made Bi ras Pare : ture, glanced fleetingly at MeCulloch 
er draw herself up and look at him and Julian. 
cael ai Hi i Te i shiiaeiien Aye, no doubt you can explain — such things befall in battle! ae it you want me to do, Mr. 
He groped vaguel at the idea of Go and tell her why the post no letters from you bore! Willis?” Julian spoke for the first time 
vetting word to Lynnic Wait till I Go and bring her back again from wandering with the cattle since he came into the room. His 
speak to Thatch, mothe Bring us gleeful Mary Lang. not “Mary o° the Moor!” father wheeled on him glaring. Even 
“Speak to Thatch! [ suppose vou : : Willis seemed not overpleased at the 
think [ve hurt his feelings. T hop —_— ——EEE ———e — chance to deal direct. “*What is it?” 
I have at last Peopl of lis sort Julian repeated. 
are very hard to reach. What in the world were you shut, as Miamotu seuttled across the entry to the “You could marry her.” Ft came out halting, fear- 
und he talking about all afternoon? Lcant have you — dining-room, as Thatcher pushed his fist through his — ful, and Willis added half-heartedly, ** You could is 
making a friend of a person like that practically one slicker sleeve and started into the front hall, Julian “IT would marry her.” 
of the servants was conscious of the man Willis down there glaring up The depth and resonance of the words were startling. 
For a moment Julian just stood there, hearing all at him, and above the racket he heard again that queer, © MeCulloch had never taken his eves from Julian’s face. 
that she said, but making no sense of it Phe first half-seared, half-defiant voice “You stay out of this, Jule!” he roared. Willis 
clear thought that came up on the tide of confusion “You vou boy come down here! [Eve got seemed more scared than pleased at what he had 
was, if she said this of Thatch what would she sav if something to sav to vou.’ stirred up. 
she knew anything about Lynnie? “Hold on a minute!” His father had got the door “T would marry Lynnie,” Julian reiterated, a little 
I'm going he began abruptly, but lis mother shut and bolted. He whirled short and looked about — louder. “I will marry her.” 
topped him with gesture. She was staring past him. “Well, in here [ guess.” he jerked out as he “7 I guess that settles it.” Willis looked around 
him to the side window that commanded the wide iron walked quickly toward the library him vaguely. 
gate and the winding brick drive. When she spok« Willis was right after him. Julian went slowly down “Settles it?” MeCulloch’s head had dropped a bit 
her tone had fatlen to the odd, drained aloofness that the stairs and followed. His father had stopped, between his shoulders. He rolled it, looking from one 
through all these vears she had held toward her hus barring the way. letting Willis pass him. He took to the other with those small bloodshot eyes. He 
band's affairs hold of his son and dragged him inside, then shut and — seemed to stand more lightly on his feet. “Think 
rhere’s your father. Do you know the man with — locked the door in Thatcher Dye’s face. As he went you'll work a shot-gun marriage on this poor boob and 
him? in Julian’s one backward glance found his mother on — get a chance at my money, heh, Willis? Forget it. 
Julian turned to look. He swallowed before he — the landing half-way up the main stairway. Then the You'll never make it in this world. T'll pitch him out 
spoke, door was shut, his father’s grip descended on his — neck and crop if he marries a girl like that.” 
I I think that’s Willis.” shoulder, he was whirled around and made to face the Willis cowered before the big man’s fury. He looked 
Mrs. McCulloch seemed momentarily to forget the © two men on the floor and shuffled his feet. Then, seemingly in 


offensive 


Thatcher Dye, 
and speak to him 


bottle of laudanum, the 


Julian's determination to follow 
The strangeness of her husband's return to the house 
at this hour was increased by the company he brought 
with him a man mn overalls, a man with curly light 
hair heginning to be a little gray, its rings lving sweetly 
small forehead. He shorter than 


irround = the was 


“What's the matter?” he asked finally. 

His father’s shrewd glance 
was going from one to the other his son and his 
employee. His were narrowed and a little 
bloodshot. Julian had never seen him look like that. 
He left it to Willis to speak, and finally Willis began, 
half plaintive, half belligerent: 


There was no answer. 


eves 


desperation, he raised his head and met that intimidat- 
ing eve. 
“Well?” he gulped; and then again, “ Well? 
got the say-so — about this boy — anvhow?” 
“What?” McCulloch's glance dared him to go 
further. And though Willis shook all over, he went on: 
“From what I hear — Gosh | 


Who's 


[Continued on page 5?! 
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Shall We Have Prohibition? 


Common Sense and Fair Play Must Be Guiding Factors 


N my bohemian period about twenty 
vears ago, I knew many heavy 
drinkers and, on going over their 
names recently, with a friend, we 

found that out of twenty-five whom we 
recalled (several of them men of promise), no less than 
twenty-one are in their graves—most of them under fifty! 

I know a New York doctor connected with a: great 
hospital who has had much experience with heavy 
drinkers and has studied or attended many men, who 
for vears have consumed as much as a quart of alcohol a 
day. He knew one such case where the man lived to be 
sixty-five vears old, but here, as in the other cases, he is 
positive that heavy drinking haS caused a_ notable 
shortening of life. 

*“T should say that heavy drinkers take at least eight 
or ten years off their lives by this indulgence,” he as 
sured me. 

If anyone doubts that a small quantity of alcohol can 
dull the brain let him try the military aviation test, 
(standing on one foot with the eves closed) first when 
his head is perfectly clear and then after he has taken a 
single cocktail or even a single glass of beer. The differ 
ence in balancing power will be noticeable and, while it 
is true that many men entirely sober are unable to hold 
this unstable pose for the requisite two minutes, vet 
they certainly will hold it longer sober than when they 
have been drinking. I tried this experiment one night 
on a group of convivial New Yorkers with amusing 
results. 

How strangely compelling is this alcohol habit! 

I have a friend, a man of fifty, kind, inteiligent, fairly 
industrious, who is not happy unless he spends his 
evenings in one particular corner of a bohemian café, 
where he drinks a mellowmg amount of Irish whisky 
and then a little more. One particular brand of Irish 
whisky! For twenty vears he has done this, leaving his 
comfortable home and family at about ten o'clock, rid- 
ing several miles in the elevated to reach this café, sit- 
ting there for a couple of hours over his whisky and 
then riding home again at one in the morning with 
brain pleasantly befuddled. 

“What a lot of time vou have wasted at the drinking 
game,” I said to him once. 

“A man must get some pleasure out of life.” he an 
swered. 

“Don't vou realize that whisky has injured your 
health?” 

“Sure it has.” 

“Shortened your life?” 

“No doubt of it. Im about through now.” 

Then he made a surprising statement in reply to my 
question whether, if he had his life to live over again, he 
would cut out whisky. 

“No, sir. [I would live the same way. I would drink 
just as much. | have not made a success of my life, 
I'm not rich, but I've had a million times more fun 
with the whisky than I could possibly have had with 
out it.” 

Almost defiantly he said this and wanted to believe 
it, but, in his heart he knew it was not true. A man 
does not talk of killing himself (as he has more than 
once) who considers his life very desirable. 

I know a talented and entertaining drunkard (put for 
this vice he would be a distinguished artist) who made 
himself so objectionable through alcoholic excesses in a 
certain New York night restaurant that the proprietor 
finally instructed the waiters to serve him only soft 
drinks. In vain the man protested, in vain he tried to 
bribe attendants with large tips; the order was absolute 
and he found himself forced either to spend abstemious 
evenings in his favorite resort or to seek a different recre- 
ation ground, which he could not bring himself to do. 


by Cleveland Moffett 


Decoration by Guernsey Moore 


So he announced his submission and began to order 
harmless mineral waters. A bottle of White Rock! A 
bottle of Vichy Celestin! The management was de- 
lighted. His friends were amazed. 

Then a singular thing happened. It was observed 
that this artist, after an exemplary period, began 
to get drunk as before, in his familiar corner, al- 
though he entered the restaurant perfectly sober and 
ordered nothing but mineral waters. How was this 
possible ? 

* Look at him!” exclaimed the proprietor in despair 
one evening to another customer. “He's as drunk as a 
boiled owl and vet he has had nothing but Vichy Celes- 
tin. I wish vou would see what’s up.” 

The customer, puzzled himself, went over and joined 
in conversation with the artist who presently explained 
the mystery by producing from his coat pocket, with a 
wink, a small bottle of pure alcohol, from which he slyls 
poured a generous portion into his glass ef mineral 
water! The color was the same but the effect was very 
different! 

There are men so madly possessed by love of whisky 
that they will pour it on their food, rub it in their hair, 
bathe in it, sleep in it, die in it. 

I have heard of drinking men, whose desire for stimu- 
lation becomes so frantic, when they are deprived of 
liquor, that they will drink Cologne water, furniture 
polish, red ink—anything with alcohol in it. 

I know of a jeweler, who, regretting his drunken 
tendencies, finally had a shop arranged in his home so 
that he might have the benefit of his wife’s encourage- 
ment. For a few weeks all went well; then the wife 
was surprised to discover that her husband was getting 
drunk as usual, although, as she supposed, he had no 
access to liquor. An investigation showed that the 
desperate man had finally satisfied his craving by 
drinking alcohol from the jeweler’s lamps! He died 
some time later ima home for inebriates. 

Anyone familiar with modern life will call to mind 
similar cases of men and women in whom the whisky 
craving is a danger to the individual and to society. 
Such persons care more for whisky than for any other 
thing. They must have it either regularly every day 
(a quart or so) or periodically in sprees and * souses” 
which leave them shattered and degraded. Neither 
duty nor self-interest nor the prayers of friends avail 
to keep them from this destructive indulgence. — For 
whisky they give their fortunes, their talents, their 
lives. Why? 

Why do men ruin themselves for whisky? Disgrace 
and destroy themselves for whisky? Why? 

I recently put this question to the proprietor of 
New York's most famous all-night) drinking — place. 
For over forty vears this man has studied the gilded 
Manhattan he has 
known the fam ous rounders, 
drunk 
drunkards who 
tempestuously 
down Broadway 
usually alcoholic 


throngs; 


ards and near- 
have gaily and 
fared up and 
on pleasure bent, 


spor ts. 





pleasure. 


One glance at this popular res- 


laurateur showed f that he had 
served the gods, | Bacchus and 
Venus. Pleasant inannered, well 
dressed, rich | from his catering 
to pleasure- j lovers: but his 
snow-white hair, / his  purple-red 





face with its ominous twitchings, told the 
story. Here was the type of prosperous 
high liver and generous drinker, whose end 
comes suddenly ten or fifteen vears too 
soon. A good fellow! One of the old 
guard! With hardened arteries, high blood pressure 
and apoplectic expectations. 

“Why do men drink to excess,” [asked him. He an 
swered smiling, with a quotation from Carling, last of 
the Trish bards: 


Why, liquor of life, do I leve you so? 
When in all our encounters you've laid me low?’ 


“T think it’s a mental weakness,” he went on, “con- 
nected with a sort of alcoholic tendency, a physical 
craving.” 

* Are these inherited?” 

“T don’t think so. They are partly natural to each 
individual, partly acquired.” 

“What percentage of the men who come to your 
place drink to excess?” 

“A smaller percentage than you would imagine—not 
one in ten. And there is much less drinking among men 
today than there was twenty years ago. Whisky is 
going out of fashion. I think the out-of-door life that 
has come through golf, the automobile and the country 
club accounts for this change.” 

“Are women drinking less than twenty years ago?” 

“No. What I said does not apply to American 
women. They are drinking more today than twenty 
Vears ago. Women take cocktails and highballs how as 
a matter of course and you will see women drinking 
with men when the men are not drinking. I mean re 
spectable women.” 

“Do you think moderate drinking is harmful?” 

“T do not. I believe moderate drinkers live longer 
than total abstainers. Men who do not drink are 
pretty sure to have some other bad habit that is worse 
than drink.” 

This statement is quite inadequate, but I call atten- 
lion to two significant pomts: first, that the American 
woman is drinking more today than she did twenty 
vears ago. This is true; there is abundant evidence in 
support of it, the explanation being, I suppose, that the 
feminine emancipation movement, in its general con- 
quest of things once forbidden, takes in the bad as well 
as the good. Thus, a few weeks ago a friend of mine 
went to a fashionable New York club where ladies are 
guests and saw a smartly dressed young woman come 
in and order four cocktails in succession while waiting 
for dinner! 

Our bon viveur friend also says truthfully that whisky 
drinking among us is going out of fashion. Thank God 
for that! 

One has only to question any well-informed city 
dweller past middle age to find evidence of this. Twen- 
ty vears ago in the newspaper business, the average 
reporter was a regular whisky drinker; so was the 
average editor, and many of these men, often the most 
talented, would get violently or helplessly drunk every 
month or two. This was regarded as a natural and 
inevitable part of newspaper existence and was not 
very seriously condemned. Now the average reporter 
or editor is a well-regulated, self-respecting citizen, 
who uses whisky in great moderation, if at all 

Similarly among railroad men, whether highly or 
lowly placed, there has been a noticeable decrease in 
whisky drinking and in drunkenness. In fact, if we 
observe average citizens, business men, club men, how 
rarely we come upon cases of drunkenness such as were 
common twenty years ago. ‘This is the day of moderate 
drinking when, perhaps a majority of men say quite 











V4 Shall he Have Prohibition ? 


sincerel I would gladly cut out whisky entirely, in 
favor of li t wines and beers.” 

Even the purple bohemians, rebels agaist all restramt, 
ire b ting to see light. How they raged and fumed, 
these aleohole geniuses, when the war measure against 
dinight drmking places was announced in New York 
Cit It as an outrage! A man might as well live in 
Siberia And one fierce poet declared that he would 
lea America ould renounce all allegiance to the 
Stars and Stripes if s sovereign right to get drunk 
when and where he pleased was interfered with 

wo months passed and [ met this poet again, pale 
faced eTious o longer tumultuous 

I've stopped drinking,” he said 

What You Phi ’ is re ke 

l i full i i“ | 

Dh reat COMM Promiser ? 

I couldn't do at work Listen! It’s a good thing 
I know a doze I paper ten vho have cut out booze 
since Jack place s closed after one I hope thes 
he mite od 

/ ! ! “EVs a Wis kre neh pros 
erb. | pportunity that makes the drunkard! 

\ Ni York ile setiator told me a story that illus 
trates this p Some time ago he was crossing a drv 
state. North Dakot iprivate car well stocked with 
aleoholie dt } \ exerse offieral who boarded th 
train wa , en the senator offered him a 
cocktail 

No! id the offienl his isa drv state; it is 
igainst | Hi | e cocktails here 

Phat’s all langhed the senator: lam on 
official busimess for the state of New York his car Is 
like in emba na forewn land t s protected by the 
law if Ne York State When vou sit here as my 
guest 0 ire: literall New York therefore it ts 
proper for ve to have a cocktail 

Th s wa preposter i reasoning bourt thee CXCIse 
official did not knov aml he finally took an old 
fashioned whisky cocktail quite a stiff one, which the 
senator poured out 

‘It's a vear since I tasted liquor sant the North 


Dakota man, “and I journeyed to St. Paul to get it, six 
hundred miles.” He added that he was now on his way 
to handle some sixty excise cases for the government; 
which so amused the senator that he plied his new friend 
with cocktails until the custodian of North Dakota's 
morality had absorbed nearly a quart of four-star 
whisky. 

I see nothing amusing in this story and repeat it 
merely as indicating the power of temptation. Here 
was a man full of good intentions, who had been sober 
for a year and would have remained sober so long as 
whisky was out of his reach, but who could not resist 
the temptation of a cocktail there before him, smiling 
in a glass; so he promptly got drunk. There ar. mil- 
lions of men and women just like that. 

“Lead us not into temptation!” 

There is the soundest wisdom that has come upon 
this earth. No man can safely swim in Niagara river 
just above the falls, but any man may venture in a few 
miles up-stream! 

I have said enough to prove that I realize the devilish 
temptations of alcoholism and I hope I realize my 
responsibility of the pen; nevertheless [ must state my 
conviction that the United States will not for many 
that really 
believe, 


vears, if ever, have nation-wide prohibition 
all aleoholi 
the war has brought us to a 


agaist beverages. I 
that 


wW here we are 


prohibits 
however, state ol 
mind ready for nation-wide prohibition 
against whisky and strong drink of the whisky class, 

gin, and all high alcoholic 


This is probably the best possible solution of 


brandy, liquors with a 
content. 
the problem 

I can hear total abstinence ¥ adver ates protesting that 
I cannot have received full enlightenment on the drink 
question or T could not take this compromise position. 
I would favor “bone-dry” prohibition, including the 
suppression of light wines and light beers. 

In reply to which I say that I have read the full ar- 
raigument against alcohol in all its forms. I know that 
the drinking of parents weakens the vitality of children. 
I know that the child death-rate is heavier in drinking 


than m non-drinking families. I know that there are 
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more consumptive and feeble-minded children in 
families of drinking parents than in others. 

I know there is an intimate relation between drinking 
and immorality. In British reformatories it has been 
found that the immorality of forty per cent. of the 
women was due to drink. And in America, drink leads 
thousands of young women to immorality, especially 
through the influence of ** Family Entrance” saloons. 

I have seen the statement by a chaplain of a Western 
state prison, who says: 

* The experience of personal investigation has taught 
me that eighty-three per cent..of the men who come 
into our institution their downfall either 
directly or indirectly to liquor; they were either moder- 
ate or excessive drinkers, they were either drinking or 
drunk when their their 
crimes were planned in saloons.” 

I know that drink lessens muscular efficiency, and 
increases fatigue. It impairs memory and mental effi- 
Drinkers have more sickness than abstainers, 
Insurance statistics show that two 


can trace 


crimes were committed, or 


crney, 
and they die earlier. 
or three times more drinkers than non-drinkers are cut 
off in the prime of life. Pneumonia, notably, reaps a 
much larger harvest among drinkers than among ab- 
Also much insanity results from drinking. 

the huge cconomic waste that results from 


stainers. 

I know 
drinking. 
are used every year in America in the manufacture ol 
drink, without counting a hundred and fifty thousand 
gallons of molasses! All that taken from our food supply ! 

I know that the quantity of alcoholic drink manu- 
factured’ in the United States amounts to 2.000,000,000 
gallons a vear and costs American people about $1,600,- 
000,000! 

And [know that the two hundred thousand saloons in 
America if placed in a line would form a street five hun 
dred miles long, lined with drinking places on both sides. 

I know all this, and vet 
« Lam convinced that tt is better for the United States 
to learn moderation- in the use of light wines and beers 
than to attempt thediapossible task of establishing a na 
|Continued on page il 


Over a hundred million bushels of edible grain 


tional régime of totat abstinence. 


Cabaretrogression 


by Porter Emerson Browne 


Y friend sighed. 

Chis war looks 
bad.” he saul at 
length. “It seems 


i horrible thing to 


vou ve 


think that 
” vot to kill half the 
world to make the 


= other half have any 
’ sense , he con 
\ tinned. “But there 
1 ei doesn’t seem to be 
Js inv other wa 
/ He turned 

Have Vou bey 





rot anv chance stopped 
iW Vout rane or 
last few vears long enough 


ul thu 


the 


American Carel 
to take a good. long lool 


iis the \ really were’ : 


| ve been terribl bu ] bye val. and 
That's exact! what I mean hie said “You 
havent. nor has anvbodyv  cls« You've been too 
terribly buss it onl since we ourselves gol into 
this war that vo learned that vou had a brain, and 
have begun to try to use it Before that time, vou were 
terribh buss reribanyag me health to make more mone, 
than vou needed to buy vourself things that vou were 
better off without the first planer 
“But cheer up! You weren't lonesome. You were in 


Ttannedye al 
ose main objects in life seemed to 
the 


a merry compan comprising about one 
millions of people, wl 


he darkness sa\ rig and to support Henry Ford in 


stvle to which he has so recently become accustomed 
“In the rich, full 
our Lord 1917, most of our citizens had become similarly 


afflicted. Fort 


it looked almost as though she were 


generation that anteceded the vear of 
ne had smiled on us so hard that at times 
giving us the laugh 
The humblest home boasted tts second mortgage and its 
lin Lizzie, while the mansions of the rich were distended 
with foreign motors that looked like peripatetic con 
and imported indigestion in all its forms. 
simple, one-lunged affair that 


servatories 


Life. fr 


mm bemae the 


Old woodeuts by Rea Irvin 


our fathers knew, had become as complicated as the 
a Swiss Bell Ringer with the itch. If a 
man sat down for a minute, he felt that he was missing 


existence of 


so he got right up again and tried to find 
out what it And the 
domg it, added to the commotion made hy the other 


something: 


Was. commotion he made in 


million, nine hundred and = nine-nine 
nine hundred and ninety-nine people who 
made a strike riot look like 
And the lost 
motion would have built a Panama Canal every three 
But the country thought it 


“) the re Was ho tise arguing with il, any 


ninety-nine 
thousand 
thing. 


a blind asvlum. 


were doing the same 
a Sunday afternoon im 
hours of the day and night. 
Was happy: 
more than with a crowd of college boys that are biting 
Both elements 


So what's the use? 


hunks out of one another's straw hats. 
think they are enjoving themselves, 


“To give one a correct line on anything, whether it's 
life. liberty, or the pursuit of happiness, there is but 
one known method, Comparison. Suppose, for the 
suke of trving to establish the true valuation of the 
last twenty vears, we go back and take a look at the 
twenty that preceded those, c 

“Hold onto vour hat! Its gome to be a quick 
trip Here we go! 


Oh that’s only a horse car... ° 
All clothes 


TOW 


“What's that’ 
What funny clothes the people wear? 


ire funny The clothes vou've got on arc 


just as funny to these people as theirs are to vou. 
The only clothes that 


the ones you happen to have on at the time; and the 


aren't hilariously amusing are 


only reason thes arent Is because vou re used to 
‘om See that chap out buggy-riding! 


Driving with one hand, too! Good-looking girl. 
Couldn't that Hed 
have on a pair of maroon goggles and be trving to make 
Bangor, Maine, in three hours! 

“Here we are! Back in the eighties, or the nineties, 
or somewhere. Let's get out and look about a bit. 

“Something the matter? I know what vou 
(Automobiles. They haven't 


do where we just came from. 


ie been 


miss. 


And everything so dark! Electric 
lights are also stil! unborn And so quiet! ... 
No trolleys. But it is restful, isn’t it? And all 
the streets look so attractive! That's because the movies 
haven't been invented, to plaster the walls and the 
fences with the Dizzy Doings of Dotty, or the Perils 
of Pearl, or the quaint conceits of the Bloody Hand, 
or the Mystery of the Hidden Ring. 

“And the people? Of course they look funny. The 
young women have waists that would appear to defy 
the most penetrating efforts of anything more drastic 
than spaghetti: while the old ones have comfortable 
tummies on which to rest their hands in their leisure 
hours. The men run to skin-tight pants and woven 
wire whiskers, technically known as lambrequins, or 
wind-sifters. Some of them wear long. shining mus- 
taches, gracefully arched, like those of a walrus. 


InN ented vet. 


But their faces are singularly unlined: their move- 
ments slow and methodical and unhurried. 
That's because not vet have been invented, either, 


those strange and complicated nervous disorders, like 
neuritis and nephritis and neurasthenia, not to men 
tion plain nuttiness. 

“Ah. those dear Not that they didn’t 
have their drawbacks, after all. Busting the ice im 
the pitcher to attain vour matutinal ablutions wasn’t 
all it was cracked up to be. Nor was the Saturday- 
night bath, im the woodshed, just off the kitehen, with 
Estrella and Heetor and Junius Brutus, and Hannah 
and Eliphalet, Jr.. making unkind comments on your 
personal pulchritude through the keyhole! 

“But in the main life flowed sweetly, and smoothly. 
As I recollect, outside of the large 
rich, ‘Twenty-five dollars a 
week was a comfortable income to raise a family on, 
and the man who had twenty-five thousand was the 


che acd day s! 


cities, no one Was 


vers ho one very” poor. 


village nabob and lived in the largest house in town 
which was painted red and trimmed with scallops 
that looked as though they had been turned out by a 
drunkard with a jig-saw. 

“People went to work early in the morning and went 
to bed early at night, and all seemed well and happy 
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Grandfathers wore waterfall whiskers 








except farmers’ wives who, tryig personally to take 
care of the labor problem, occasionally cracked under 
the strain. Wispish, bent litthe women, with thin, 
colorless hair. Strange it seemed for them to be the 
mothers of those great, freckled, red-fisted boys working 
in the corn or the potatoes! 

“But in the main, contentment and prosperity. 
Nobody needed much money because so little money 
would buy such a lot. Eighteen cents a pound for 
steak. Twenty cents a dozen for eggs. Flour for four 
dollars a barrel. . . . And father’s pants could be cut 
down for Willy without immediately causing the sociat 
eclipse of said scion. Estrella got the first hack at the 
ladies’ shoes, with Hannah a happy second. As _ to 
the gents, Hector being the oldest. led. Junius Brutus 
and Eliphalet followed in turn. You got them last; a 
little frayed at toe and heel but not so bad but that 
half an hour at the shoe-polishing box with the paste 
and the dauber and the other concomitants wouldn't 
make them quite respectable, and the envy of Buck, and 
Hank, and Skinny Jones, whom the exigencies of econ- 
omy forced to go about with their feet clad principally 
in stone-bruises and rags, on week days, saving their 
shoes for Sunday. 

“Locomotion was slow but sure. Railroad trains 
dashed along at eighteen miles an hour. Horse-cars 
were sociably dilatory; they were heated by a coal 
stove in the middle on the starboard side, and had 
straw on the floor; and the conductors knew all the 
passengers personally and would sit down and chat 
with the ladies at the switches. And pleasure-riding was 
achieved behind old Dobbin, in the ecarryall, or if one 
were young and sportive, one took the colt and the side 
bar buggy. This was a favorite place for courting; excep! 
when the colt ran away; when one was much too busy. 

“For amusements, one had, in summer, picnics, bath- 
ing in the lake, ocean or creek, boating, strawberry 
socials, and nice long walks. Occasionally came a 
minstrel show; and once in a while in the metropolises 
Booth and Barrett, or Jenny Lind, or Sol Smith 
Russell, or somebody. And the only thing that 
kept people up after nine-thirty was sickness or a fire. 





Then came the automobiles 
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“The limits of a respectable debauch in those days 
was an afternoon’s sleighing on the Mill Dam, or who 
should be first to MceGowan’s Pass Tavern on runners 
for a magnum of champagne. There was also the Eden 
Musée. Nor must we forget Niblo’s Garden, which 
was a scandal in those days although, in retrospect, it 
would seem as though the ladies of the Kiralfy ballet 
were actually overdressed to the point of prudishness. 

“There was of course Vice, then. But Vice in those 
days was plain Vice. Bedizened, blowsy and blear-ceved, 
with run-down heels and shoddy skirts, she haunted 
the brothels of the cities; and one had to go there to find 
her... . It was not as now, when she may be sitting 
on your right at dinner, or in the pew ahead, at 
church. . .. 

“And people, somehow, were different. 

“Grandfathers, in those days, were old parties that 
looked like the pictures of Solomon that one sees in 
the Bible. They wore waterfall whiskers with or with- 
out smooth upper lips, and their favorite attitude was 
sitting down with their hands clasped on the yellowed 
ivory handle of an old cane. . . . Grandmothers wore 
black silks and white caps. . . . They were gentle, and 
kindly, for the most part... . I like to think they 
all were: and I am not far wrong in so thinking. . . . 
And they gave one things to eat between meals, and 
had the most wonderful photograph albums that they 
kept in the dark parlor, on the marbletop table, right 
between the wax flowers and the stuffed bird in the glass 
globe. . . . And these albums were full of photographs 
of Unele Henry’s first cousin’s aunt’s sister, and Aunt 
Elvira's daughter's niece's first husband, all looking 
very stiff and woodeny and as though the iron fingers 
of that thingumbob, that the photographer uscd to 
hold their heads still, were hurting them. .. . 

“And one was never rushed for time. One never 
hurried. There was plenty of time for everybody 
except when, in haying time, it began to look like rain; 
or when the butter was coming; or when Aunt Jemima 
started off on her annual visit to her niece and got up 
at four o'clock to catch the nine-thirty train. Hurry, 
too, is a modern invention that one can find no trace 
of in history. Noah took plenty of time to build the 
ark. Even Marion, the Swamp Fox, used to go home 
and put in a few months raising yams and things 
between battles. Hurry was invented right 
between trolley cars and automobiles, and even the 
creators of ladies” lace shoes, and dresses that hooked up 
the back and around the sides and down the middle 
and inside out, and outside in, have been powerless 
against it! 

“Those were the old days. But then, what? 

“First came the bicycle. It had one large wheel, 
with a litthe wheel behind, so that when you fell off 
you lit comfortably on your nose. After this had hap- 
pened a few times, they put the little wheel in front 
and fell off backwards. This palling, someone invented 
the safety bicycle possessing two wheels of the same size. 
You had to fall off this sideways. It was considered a 
remarkable achievement. 

“Ladies meanwhile accompanied one on a tricycle. 
It was designed along the lines of a steam roller and 
weighed about the same, thoueh the noise it made was 
more like that of a reaper and binder. 

“These inventions got people into the habit of hurry- 
ing a little. But it was not until the advent of the 
trolley car that they really began to hurry at all well. 
The trolley car made people really hurry. They had 
tio, or get run over. Anybody could get out of the 
way of a horse car or a bicycle; but a trolley car offered 
new difficulties. 

“Then, it was that, imbued with this spirit of hurry, 
they began to go further afield. And by and by 
they got in too much of a hurry to wait at switches. 
So they put in double tracks. And so many people began 
to travel that the conductor would look in and shake 
his head abjectly. Practically the whole  carload 
were strangers! 

“Then came clectric lights. 

“Prior to this time, everybody went to bed at sun 
down or shortly after: the light was so rotten they 
couldn't do anything else. Only a few extra-adventu 
rous spirits stayed up to play old maid, or knit socks, 
by the aid of a tallow dip. 

“But with the advent of electricity, all this was 
changed. Why go to bed when by merely turning 
a button you could get a light almost as good as day? 
And so began to start the riotous night life of the period 

the euchre parties, and the dances at the Armory 
where they did the York, and the Portland Fancy 
and the Lancers and the White Wings and the Hull's 
Victory. Also stores could stay open at night. For the 
first time in the world’s history, you could see what you 
were buying. 

“Then automobiles. With them, Hurry stuck out 
his chest, and cocked his hat and wouldn’t speak to 
anybody for weeks! Automobile ithmediately became 
Hurry’s middle name. In the old days, a man taking 
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There was also the Eden Musée 








his family out for a pleasant drive was satisfied to go 
ten miles at four miles an hour, and have a good time 
With automobiles, he had to do a couple of hundred 
miles, or he didn’t know he'd been riding. The carefree 
and happy smiles that marked the equipagic peregrina 
tions of other days vanished almost overnight. And the 
family of modern motorists, properly adorned for a 
pleasant trip, looked like a cross between a bunch of 
Arctic explorers, and a first-line trench party ready for 
a gas attack. And finally limousines were invented so 
that people could ride and hardly know it! Nowadays, 
when you see a party of the Grossly Rich bound for 
Newport by motor, you wonder why they don’t seal 
themselves hermetically in caskets and have themselves 
shipped by express. And the worst of it is that it’s so 
Unnecessary. Motoring is one of the keenest delights 
if you do it right. 

“Thus was all the pleasure removed from riding 
and only Hurry left. 

“Coincidentally, with all the hurry..came the need 
of more money with which to purchase all the compli- 
cated things that one must have to be able to hurry 
correctly and with proper éclat; for just to rush around 
like a village Red Shirt at a three-alarm blaze was not 
enough. Anybody could do that. To hurry properly, 
one must be equipped. And all this took money. 

“Consequently everybody started in to work harder. 
A man who formerly could make a good living by 
laboring six hours a day, found out he had to toil 
twelve. Everybody else was; so he had to, or get. lost 
in the shuffle. A number of gentlemen got together 
and found out a way to beat this. By cheating a 
little, in a perfectly gentlemanly way, they could get 
results beyond those that honest toil would give them. 
So they hopped to it. And trusts were formed. 

“But all this sudden scrimmage for wealth caused a 
disruption in values. Where so much money was being 
circulated, money quickly began to lose its purchasing 
power. And before long, United States currency began 
to look more like Confederate money than the real 
thing. It was, “Henry, take a wheelbarrow load of 
bills and go down and get a [Continued on page 59| 
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‘Kimonos and Pink Chiffon 


“There's only fifteen dollars diffe rence in price” 
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carelessly observed the man. ~ Better take this” 
tossed the other gown under consideration: 
marked ninety-five dollars. 
woman, in the thirties. sallow, with 
But her tailored tweed suit had 
a beauty of line from thin shoulder to thin hip seldom 
ved west of New York 
Down the carpeted aisle from the gown section to the 
two walked qui klv. assuredly. 
strolled Trene Budds 
* Lordy 
with 


nearby she 
also pink, Georgette crepe, 
She thin 


temperish, small lips. 


Was a 


ach 


elevators the 
tall, 


women 


From an adjomimg ats 
blonde 
certamly have it 
“Lot of use 
pink Creorge tte _ 


Helen Hatmann did 


she was busv with pore il and charge hook 


rouged cliscontented some 


smooth!” languid bitterness. 


though, for a sallow thimg like her to sport 


anything; apparently 
But her 
fellow saleswoman’s words expressed perfectly her own 
bitter lids 


ret 


siai\ 


thoughts. and from under lowered weary 


her eves looked tenselv after the two people 

She was unconscious just how much bitterness, long 
latent, was rising in her eves dark blue, not un- 
attractive eves 

Waiting beside the woman, the man happened 
casually to glance back down the aisle and he met 


Helen Hatmann’s tense, tempestuous look. 
\ hundred times eves can meet stranger eves and 
glance away idly, hardly conscious of the chance en- 


counter. But the hundred-and-oneth time the visual 
meeting is freighted; something compelling and focusing 
has leaped from one pair to the other. And the weight 
of a look cannot be measured by its length. Now 
Hanecy Garrett stared a long half-second at the tempes- 
tuous blue eyes of the thin, brown-haired saleswoman 
whom before he had scarcely noticed, till warned by 
an impatient “Down!” that elevator waited, 
Helen, gathering up the purchased gown, flushed red; 
irritably and guiltily half-aware that her secret resent- 
ment at certain facts of life had been laid bare to a 
stranger. 

\s she turned away to hand the dress to a cash- 
girl, she caught her reflection in a mirror — sallow, too, 
in the department-store’s required plain black, re- 
lieved only by white voile collar and cuffs. Irene, 
across the aisle, had a delicate, though oldish, blonde 
prettiness that this black-and-white set off — with the 
aid of carefully applied rouge and pencil. But Helen 
was one of the thin women whom black makes sallow 
and furtive of expression. 

She turned with dislike from her reflection and there 
was something almost of rebellion in her brief haste in 
pushing the filmy pink gown into the cash-girl’s hands. 

An hour later she was in an “L” coach, swinging 
wearily from a strap. 

For an hour and five minutes she swung, swaying 
with weary laxness to the jolting rush of the train. 
rhe faint, unconscious frown on her face deepened 
as the day’s fatigue was increased by the strain of 
hanging by an already tired arm. Inevitably there 
comes a point when fatigue finds its expression im ill- 
humor. When at last she got off the car and began to 
walk the ten blocks (only six of which were paved) 
leading to her home. her frown was an ill-natured one. 
And when finally she put her latch-key in the front 
door of a faded brown-and-khaki cottage set on a thirty- 
foot suburban lot, her exclamation was mood-revealing 

“Oh. heavens. what's the use of living!” 

She had scarcely turned the knob and was entering 
the house when steps sounded on the cement walk and 
then her husband stepped upon the small porch behind 


an 


her. 


**Guess we must have been on the same train. Tired, 


Helen?” He spoke tonelessly, as though he too were 
fagged by the day's work, a jammed “L” ride and the 
ten blocks’ walk. 


* Dog-tired,” briefly, going mside. 

“Shall shall we go down to the restaurant and 
not bother to cook supper?” hesitatinglyv. He was 
a slight, shabby man: not a man, you could very well 
see, financially able to buy his womenfolks Georgette 
One 
underarm was worn very shiny almost worn through. 
Frank Hatmann was a bookkeeper. 

Helen answered ddlv that she was too tired to walk 
to the restaurant or any place else: also they couldn't 
afford it. She upstairs to change her dress. 
Getting supper meant a liability to getting spots 
which meant a cleaning-bill. The big State’ Street 
store was rigidly particular that its saleswomen should 
be tidy, trim and spotless. 

As she took off her black cloth skirt. she looked 
longingly at a floppy, flowered cotton crepe kimono 
hanging in the closet. But Helen's own soul inclined 
to tidiness, and a kimono is nothing in which to tackle 


crepe gowns. His own suit was cheap blue serge. 


went 


frving-pan and dishwater. 

Therefore she put on a neat dark gray percale kitehen- 
dress, and went down to make coffee and broil a steak. 
Then she and Frank ate silently as do couples who 
are tired, who are depressed, and who moreover have 
long since said to each other all the interesting things 
that either one can think of. 

\fterward she washed dishes and pans and gave the 
rooms the tidying touches that time did not permit 
her to give in the morning. Frank busied himself at 
the kitehen-sink. with grease 
or something else. He was not an expert: plumber. 
When he had finished, he ruefully regarded two long 
streaks The Mewell Stationers’ 
Supplies Company was not finicky about the attire of 
its emplovees, but he knew it would not relish such a 


\ pipe was clogged 


down his trousers. 


sartorial display. He applied cleaning-powder, then 
soap and water, then a pressing-iron. For a while 
Helen watched him with apathetic, tired eves. Then 


she went up to bed. 

When he had followed half an hour later, the first 
animated conversation of the evening took place 
between them. 

“Got notice of 


be paved,” said he, 


a special assessment street's to 


distressfully. 
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“Oh 
from the pillow. 

Nothing more was said. Frank lay silent. 
Helen let her head fall back on the- pillow. 
three hours she lay awake, thinking 

For eight years now they had been paying, via the 
monthly instalment route, for this home 

This home! They had been married just seven 
months when they cheerfully, delightedly, shouldered 
the debt of it. Neither was very voung. She was 
twenty-five. Frank was twenty-nine. Daily work had 
marked the teens of each. Each had known rooming 
house and boarding-house to the last degree of rankling 
This seven-room cottage with its thirty 
oh, what had 
seclusion, 


good heavens!” cried Helen, raising her head 
Silently 


But 


for 


know ledge. 
whole feet of frontage had represented 
it not Comfort, roominess, 
perfect: satisfaction — and a haven for their old age. 
Both had known people who had come to old age with 
nothing. Positively, rather reverently, they told each 
other that a home at least would be theirs. 

It had seemed perfectly wise and greatly glorious 
their two how very, 


represented! 


to plan — joining incomes 


very littke they need live on in order to compute 
how much they could make that monthly instal 
ment. 

At first oh, economy had been the grandest of 
games! Lunches, clothes, recreation why, skimp 


those items, cut °em, pare "em down to the core. What 
were they! Trifles — in comparison with the great 
item —a home. 

At first she had been jubilant 
Its color and required plainness eliminated so much 
that) a fancier, smarter wardrobe would demand 
laundry bills, time, thought. At first, too, she actually 
enjoyed cutting down her noon meal to the fewest 
and plainest items, enthusiasticaliy aware that Frank 
was doing the same. Dear wise fellow! Food! Let 
foolish folks fretfully call for lots of food! Brightly 
she munched her small sandwiches; superiorly she gazed 
around at other saleswomen, less planful than herself, 
who extravagantly gobbled meat orders, vegetables, 
salads and pie, and even the absolutely unnutritious 
She very much wanted to remind them of the 


n that store black. 


coffee. 
grasshopper and the ant. 

At first it was quite satisfactory to take the long 
“LL” ride to the far outskirts of the city and then, rain 
or shine, walk the ten blocks. On the long way one 
could muse so minutely over all one hoped to do to that 
brand-new, brown-and-khaki, too-many-roomed cot 
tage with its cute little front porch and its dear littler 
hack porch and big cement-floored basement. What 
a beautiful sensation of roominess those seven rooms, 
just for the two of them, had given! Both she and 
Frank positively overflowed 
with gratitude to the Wulson 
Home Real Estate Company, 
Inc., for admitting therh to the 
monthly- 


charmed circle of 


' 
instalmenters! 


\nd — at first it was not a 
bit wearying to get supper 


after the long ride; then wash 
the dishes and spend the rest of 
the evening tidying the house, 
pottering upstairs and in the 
basement, chattering, finding 


every night some fresh joy 
in the caleimine scheme or 


mahogany-hued woodwork of 
window-arrangement or brand- 
new plumbing pipes. After 
the first’ three-hundred-dollar 
payment down they had left 
of their 
about two hundred dollars for 
furniture. It was not enough 
for seven far; but 
they made it reach as far as 
ingenuity could, and the bare 
spots were so completely fur 
nished by the rugs, curtains, 
chairs and pictures of their 


combined savings 


rooms, by 


faney and the future that they 
noticed no lack at first. 
Later 


Brooding this night in bed, 
Helen could hardly say when 
it all began first to pall. 

She thought it) was the 
a hot, murky 
month when the hollyhocks 
and the phlox that Frank had 


second ol July 


gedness. 


meant an unex 
Who can tell the why 


eracked which 
Why? 


of the basement 
pected bill for fixing it. 
of the ways of cement! 

After that the monthly instalments seemed to get 
closer together. And the taxes were five dollars higher 
than they had expected. Also there was the water 
bill and a small plumbing bill. Low as they had cut 
their living and personal expenses, it was necessary 
to cut them lower. 

The second year rolled into the third. By that time 
they were quite conscious that they had foolishly made 
the monthly instalments far too large. Neither ad 
mitted it in spoken words. Perhaps because of dog 
Perhaps neither found it possible to confess 
that so much of the rose had faded, leaving so much 
unexpected gray. Bills, unexpected bills, came — and 
came. It seemed hardly possible that a brand-new 
cottage should need so much repairing! 

Frank found a cheaper laundry for his shirts and 
collars — and wore those articles till they were thread 
bare, and after. Helen began to watch her black cloth 
skirts with dread. 

Neither could say just when the Wulson Real Estate 
Company, Inc., ceased to beam upon their minds as a 
bright sun of philanthropy and instead began to loom 
as a two-headed tyrant; one head personated by the 
dapper spectacled who took their money: 
the other by the rotund, genial, middle-aged salesman 
who first led them to the house. 

There occasional weeks when went 
without lunch — all week, instead of merely cutting it. 
There came many evenings 
fourth vear dragged into the fifth 


cashier 
each 


came 


when both 



















they came faster as the 


were 
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too wearily dull to talk to each other. In the begin 


ning they had gaily planned that the house should be 


their only recreation. There came a time when 
it was no recreation at all but a burden a 
burden that each, too, was doggedly unwilling to 


complain of. 

Tonight, brooding in bed, to her overwrought faney 
the house seemed to have been a monstrous ieech that 
had sucked them dry, month by month, of their life 
blood. 

Looking back, clearly the mistake 
They had assumed too much debt. If it had been less 

or if either had been willing to say first that they 
should have paid less — or if either had been willing 
first to suggest that they rid themselves of it 

But work, work there had 
nothing else now for eight years. And the payments 
had five years yet to run. Five years! 

Head lying taut on her pillow, Helen seemed to see 
the vears leering in the dark above her eves And she 
felt that she hated the house — had always hated it 
from the beginning. And the man lying at her side 

for him she had a dull hatred, too. He was a weak 
man or he would have somehow made their life to 
gether different. True, he wore his shabby blue serg 
patiently; he ate, without whatever 
food they could afford; he never voiced any desire 
for the amusements that other men had. She 
that he was sorry for her, in a tired, helpless way 
But 

But the fact remained in the dark her lips curled 
cynically that the best he had been able to give het 
was the dubious privilege of helping to pay for a brown 

and-khaki cottage whose paint, 
long since faded, they had not 


she could set 


home; home, been 


complaining, 


knew 


been able to freshen in eight 
And in this same world 
were men who said to their 
womenfolks, “Only fifteen dol 
lars difference take this!” 
In the world men who 
wriggled an alert way out of 


years. 


were 


cheap blue serge; in the world 
were women who knew neither 
department-store — black 
that dark gray was the most 


nor 


dirt-resisting color for house 
dresses women who wore 


pink Georgette crepe. 

With each brooding minute 
of her sleepless night, bitter 
ness increased in her heart 

She felt that she could have 
borne life better if the man at 


her side had, in the past, 
flared occasionally into angry 
loud complaining But this 


dreary, daily yielding to futil 
ity 

Suddenly fell 
to wake him, to quarrel with 
him, to make him 
bitter energy devastating 
mood. 

She 


impelled 


she 


share her 


shook his 
shoulder. ‘How can 
it?” tensely. “My 

ready to slit under one arm 
It'll be fine if I'm discharged 
because of slovenly 
And the furnace 

another month without a new 


quiescent 
we pay 
waist Is 


( lothes! 


won tf vo 


grate 

Only half 
spoke wearily, 
“3 I know he. 

Helen turned on her pillow 
and said nothing more 


awakened, he 


distressfully 


Three days later Hanecy 
Garrett stopped, as he strolled 
through the gown section, and 
Helen Hatmann in 


conversation. Easy, audacious, 


engaged 


acquaintance-seeking conversa 


tion. His sister, said he, liked 
immensely the — litth pink 
gown 

At first Helen was stolid 
as she regarded him, smiling, 


Her mind 
The threat 


of the under-arm seam of het 


well-garbed, alert 


was preo ‘ upied 


set out in the back vard QLtowzo * *=™ oa 

withered and = died. Neither - black silk blouse to give was 
took any vacation that sum se . last been carried out 
mer (nor had taken any since). re 9 Ty Se Say, . : aid she was glancing arownd 
Or was it in August? Anyway, Helen.” he said in a low voice, “I might as well tell you what ine a Ghesmnan to give her pet 
that summer, the cement floor I found out three days ago mission [Continued on page 
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Two Wives —by Ernest Poole 


The Third Instalment of This Powerful American Novel 


2s 
Chapter Vl 

BOUT this time a letter from home brought het 
i sharp disappomtment Ethel was not a good 
correspondent, but during the homesick win 
ter months she had written several times to 
three of the girls she had known im school. Two had 
one West, but the other one was still in Ohio, and was 


planning to come to New York, to take a course of 
training as nurse in one of the hospitals. In fact, it 
had been all arranged And Ethel had not realized 
how much she had counted on this friend, until now a 
letter came from her announcing her engagement to a 


voung doctor in Detroit She was going there to live, 


and her letter was full of her happine ss. ... Ethel 
was very blue that night 

But only a few davs after this she received another 
missive that had quite a different effect. It was a 


{ 
long bulky episth a round robin” from the members 
of the little high-school club to which she had belonged 
at hom he girls had seattered far and wick On 
was teaching music in an Oklahoma town; another had 
gone to Cleveland and was a stenographer in a broker's 


office there: a third was in Chicago, the wife of a voung 


lawver: and a fourth had married an engineer who was 
working a mine in Montana It made an absorbing 
narrative, and she read it several times At first it took 
her out of herself, far, far out all over the land. How 
good it was to get news of them all, how nice and gossips 
and gav' Ut was almost as though thev were here in 
the room: she seemed to be talking with each one 
and as thev chatted on and on. the feeling grew in Ethel 
that each was startmeg like herself and that some were 
having no easy time in unfamiliar place She could 
read between the lnes 

But the part that struck her most was the contribu 
tion of their former history “prof,” a little lame woman 
with snapping black eves, who had been the leading 
spirit in their long discussions. She was an ardent 
suffragist. and she it was who had brought so many 
modern books and plays and “movements” mto their 
talk. Chained to her job in the small town, she had 
followed voraciously all the news of the veast at work 
im cities And to the letters of some of the girls who 
seemed bent upon nothing but social success, the little 
teacher now replied by an appeal to all of them 

Girls, some of these letters worry me I don't 
want to preach vou will lead vour own lives. But I 
cannot help reminding you of the things we talked 


about the splendid things, exciting things that are 
stirring in this land today Oh, what a chance for 
yvormnen what openings with narrow doors what 


fivhts to make the doorwavs wide for the girls who will 
come after you! Keep vourselves strong and awake and 
alive keep growing remember that life is a school 
and for vou it has only just begun Keep yourselves 
tree don't marry for money don't let vourselves 
get under the thumb of any husband, rich or poor, ot 
of social position or money or clothes or any such silly 
} 


trumpery Get the real things! Girls dear friends 


and comrades bye trom and don't give up the 


ship! 
Ethel read il many times Shi could hear the voce 


scornful, pleading, 
| 


of the little “prof how carnest 
now obstinate and angry, again light-hearted, mocking. 
She recalled how their leader had warned them against 
the bribery of men. Most of the girls had smiled at her 
then, for thev had felt themselves so strong and clear 
in their aims and desires 

“Oh, Ethel Ethel Ethel Knight How have 
the mighty fallen! One week in New York and your 
eves were glued to the windows of shops You got 
ready to dance and find a man.” 

The thought rose in her mind “That was Amy's 
dea But she dismissed it with a frown. She durned 
back to the letters and read them all through again. 
She rose and walked slowly up and down with her 
hands locked behind het Then she went to her desk, 


and to the round robin she added this 

‘I am in New York and have nothing to say I have been 
i fool I have spent nearly all my money on a lot of silly 
clothes No, not silly fetching clothes for they were 
meant to fetch a man. But in getting them I got nothing 
else I have had shock a terrible one My sister Amy 
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suddenly died. To am here now to care for her child. Bute 
am 1? Nothing of the kind. The nurse does that and I do 
nothing. | just sit or walk about and scowl at what I am 
No more from me, girls, until the round robin 

comes back here on 


Inissing 
the dear sple ndid thrilling round robin 
its next vearly round. [swear ll have a job by then! Good 


luck and God bless us all! Were young! 


Quickly she crammed all the letters into a large en- 

‘lope, licked it, pressed it firmly down, and addressed 
it to, “Miss Barbara Wells, Madison, Wisconsin.” 
She stamped it, felt the tears come, kissed the letter a 
fierce good-by, took it out and dropped it in the mail 
chute aa the hall. Then she came back to her owl room 
and with swift determined jerks took off the black cloth 
wrapping of a large old-fashioned typewriter, one of the 
few belongings she had brought from Ohio. She had 
purchased it several vears ago, and by typing sermonsand 
other occasional documents she had earned almost money 
enough for the clothes that had cost so little at home. 

She sat down and began to pound the kevs, but soon 
she stopper | and shook her head. She had never been 
an expert, Self taught, her work had been labored 
and slow and the lapse of months had thrown her out. 
However, something must be done. And the pounding 
went on for days and days, hour after hour; and when 
her fingers, wrists and arms felt like “two long tooth- 
aches,” she exclaimed impatiently : 

“Oh, for goodness’ sake slop being so soft! You're 
a new woman, Ethel Knight, and vou're going to earn 
vour. living!” 

At times, however, stopping to rest and carefully 
scan her labor for faults, her mind would rove far out 
into life. She was copying from two books the little 
“prof” had given her, the “Life and Letters of George 
Sand.” and “The Work of Susan B. Anthony.” And 
as Ethel pounded on, each book in its own way revealed 
exciting vistas to her eves of life in great cities both here 
and abroad, life earnest and inspiring, life bright and 
thrilling, brilliant, free! 

Chis mood lasted for two weeks. Then as her hand 
grew more expert, and she scanned the papers for in- 
formation of employment bureaus, there came some 
ugly hours when much pounding was required. And 
she went out and tramped the streets, meeting the town 
with angry eves that struggled for self-confidence. 
And twice, although she had dressed herself with a keen 
and vigilant eve to her own attractiveness and had gone to 
the bureau she had selected, with a sinking heart she 
turned back from the door. But the second time, after 
leaving, with a scowl she faced about, went back and 
marched into the office. And a little later when she 
emerged her face had a stunned and dazzled expression. 
She still could not believe it! For the woman in charge. 
after one sharp look and a number of ques lions, hac 
remarked : 

“Why. ves. [ think we can place you. 
There had been more 


Ive one 
position waiting right now.” 
questioning, but this had seemed rather perfunctory. 
The woman had not appeared to care very much that 
Ethel had only one reference from the old minister 
back at home: and the brief exhibition of her skill 
which Ethel gave upon a machine, with her fingers 
excited, cold and tense, had lasted but a minute or two 
when the woman had said, “* Yes, that will do.” 


I PFHEL seowled as she tried to remember it all. 
4 There had been one flaw What was it? 

“Oh, ves, she warned me about men.” And _ here 
Ethel gave a sharp little laugh, with a lump of excite- 
ment in her throat. “Well, [ think [ can handle my- 
self on that point.” She recalled with assurance recol- 
and there had been not a few of vouths 
“wet fresh.” and had soon 


lections 
at home who had tried to 
been shown where they got off! 

She was walking very rapidly toward a subway 
station, and soon she was on her way downtown. 

When a few minutes later she was shown into the 
private office of her future employer, she almost 
laughed in his fat round face so absurd in that first 
moment did all her little qualms appear. 

“He's forty and he loves his meals.” 

And she answered his questions so blithely, with such 
an anxious friendliness, that the dumpy man who sat 
at the desk was plainly attracted and easily caught. 


In fact, in his heavy-lidded eyes and about his thick 
lips came a look which repelled her a little. “I shouldn't 
wonder if even you might get to feeling young again,” 
she thought to herself disgustedly. “But I guess I 
can attend to that!” 

“Yes, sir, fifteen dollars a week,” she was saying 
meanwhile in a firm brisk tone of voice. “Of course I 
know it’s just a trial, but P'll do my best, I promise you.” 

“Vell,” said Mr. Greesheimer, “you be here to- 
morrow at nine and ve'll see.” He sighed. *“* Ve'll see. 
my friend.” He turned back to his desk with an 
abrupt and businesslike little gesture of dismissal. 

And this businesslike air he retained on the morrow. 
\s he explained her work to her, the tone of his voice 
was crisp and dry. Ladies’ cloaks were Greesheimer’s 
“line.” and though his business was still new he was 
increasing it rapidly. He was eager, hungry. almost 
fierce in the way he snapped off his letters at times; 
again he was a genial soul, boasting to her of his success 
and giving forth shrewd homely proverbs that he had 
learned long ago as a child in some Galician village. 
But never in those weeks of work did she catch a sug- 
gestion of “freshness.” He was her boss, and at times 
her friend in a fatherly fashion — that was all. She 
worked hard, overcame her awkwardness, was punctual, 
labored to please him. And he was not slow to praise. 

‘You're a smart young goil,” he said more than 
once, “Keep on — it’s great — it suits me _ fine.” 

And despite the monotonous bleak detail of her life 
in that room, Ethel grew steadily happier there. For 
she was gaining confidence fast, she was living up to 
her ideals. Soon she would be ready to leave this funny 
litthe man and get a place of a different kind as 
secretary, for instance, to some clever woman novelist 
or noted suffrage leader. She had already put down her 
name at three employment bureaus, in each of which 
the woman in charge seemed to look upon her with a 
favorable eve. 


OO bad poor Joe disliked it so. When she informed 
him of what she had done, he had appeared quite 
taken back. 

* Allright, Ethel, go ahead. I don’t want to meddle,” 
he had replied. “Only —” he had scowled at her in an 
effort to smile ‘I don’t quite see — well, go ahead.” 

Plainly it had been a surprise. It was so utterly 
different from what Amy would have done. It had 
set him thinking, hurt him. “She wants to get away,” 
he had thought. Ethel had caught his feeling and had 
pitied him for it. But mingled with this pity had been 
a vague resentment: 

“The minute you show you've made up your mind to 
be a little independent, they treat it like a slap in the 
face. All right, Mr. Male Provider, your tender feel- 
ings will have to be hurt. There’s nothing the matter. 
I mean to stay here. Ill stick by vou just as long as 
vou need me. Only, I propose to be free —!” 

Their relations had grown a little strained. He had 
stayed at the office more often at night. Very well, let 
him sulk in his masculine way. Only one remark of 
his had annoyed her. Like the woman in the employ- 
ment bureau, he had warned Ethel against men. 

“When it comes to looks,” he had added, “you're 
one ina thousand. And in this town # 

“Oh, Joe, for goodness’ sake hush up!” she had 
cried. A bright spot of color had come in each cheek 
and her strong little mouth had set viciously. ‘* You'll 
be telling me next that I got my position simply on 
my pretty face! No brains behind it, of course, no 
mind!” And she had tapped one foot on the floor 
in a way which made him look at her in a curious man- 
ner, startled and admiring. 

“Oh, no, I won't,” he had told her meekly. “* You've 
got the makings of more real mind than any girl I've 
ever seen.” 

“Thank vou,” she had snapped at him, but she had 
liked him nevertheless. So long as one had to live with 
a man, even as his sister-in-law, it was well to have him 
in his place. 

So her annoyance had died down, and had only 
risen a little again when one day Joe came to her 
office. There was some excuse, of course, but his 
real reason obviously was to have a look at her 
employer and at the same time show him that 
she had a male protector. Booh! But Joe had 
smiled at Greesheimer and had withdrawn quite 
reassured, leaving her and her job in peace. 
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She wrenched away and turned on him eyes ablaze. 


“You dirty 


beastly 


lwo Wives 








* she gasped for breath 


VQ 











As Ethel ly ness life went on, her self-confidence 
ew ap And now that she had proved to herself 
brains behmd her face shu dropped het 
i | Te n began to enjov the glances 
knew ‘ st her wav. on the streets and 
thie | old Greeshemmer, when he was 
of his noms, she would bestow a winning 
i ( It od to have both brams and face 
And e | the cit with challenging eves. a 
elf sup vou 
And this state o “ul might have lasted some tine 
vl it not happened that on mov dav toward the 
“ I April Core ! ! opened a letter with eager 
lng fin ead if viftl and vlared with jor 
ely glistenmag eve early leaving their sockets Phen 
hie hirled around his chair. and as his eve lit on 
Kihel. he la heal vl i harsh queer vow he cried 
Vell Now ve ‘ Dim rich alreattv, Pm vell 
ft" l vot the Zimmerman contract soars I can do 
ot IT like’ I wot ' T got it! il capered in trivmapls 
int gle beta! wai and semwme ber arms ‘Vell 
at o a \ i oll Sym il By Croll | raise 
i ala 
| Nir. Grreeshemmer! she erred. half laughing 
It's s mplv too wondert il for words! 
Ha-ha' He still had her b the arms \ll 
ou oun otls could love me now eh vou could 
take an old fellah! Ha-ha-ha! \nel the next mstant 
furs | felt therset! hinged olentlhy kissed! Ii. 


lips’ Elis fat soft badv! Ugh! She dug her elbow inte 


him ¥ tiflead ev nd wrenched away \ moment 
she turned on him cyen ahlas: 

You « leustl ln gasped for breath, 
then tu ‘ canes ‘ ing ber hat and coat she rushed 


blind! frone the oom and through the outer office 


In the elevator crowded th men she felt a queer taste 
l | ro orbbenitt 

Phat’s blood w thought siting my lips, am 

| vell. bite o lim not gome to ery Im not, 


that street if it kills me! 


I'm nol cur 
Nleanwthik nt 


first at the door and then at the window, and upon his 


office Greesheimer was still staring 


pidey countonan was a glare of utter aston 


ishment ane honest miciwnation 


bare fist clinched She braved left her vloves in the 
Nor lo ans office, 


office. Go back for them? No! 


nor any man! 


“Oh, ves, TE will, TH go back to Joe and hear 


him sav. “I told vou sow 


She reached the apartment faint and sick. 


Joe had 


not come home, thank gooeness. She went to her 


room and to her bed, and had a good ery which relieved 
her a litth And so. after an hour or two, looking 
steadily up at the ceiling she thought: “After [ve 
had a few days’ rest, Pll go to all three of those 
bureaus and sav, “Pm in the market still, if vou 
please, but only for a woman boss.” 

But later. as she was dressing for dinner, her eve was 
caught by the photograph of her sister Amy. And the 
face appeared to her suddenly so strong and wise with 
its knowledge of life. She remembered Amy's smiles 
at all new “movements” and ideas and work for 
women And Amv seemed to be smiling now, with a 
good-humored pitving air, and to be saving: 

“Now will vou believe me? Lt isn’t what vou say to 
men, its how vou look and what vou wear.” 

And Ethel stared at tt and frowned? in a disil 


lusioned questioning wa 


Chapter Vl 


yor did not sav. “TE told wou se.” 

e It was after ecwht that evening when he came 
home from his office, and she was annoved at the delay, 
for she wanted lo have het confession ot failure over 
and done with As she waited restlessly, she envied 
How much simpler everything 
Why didn't 
he come? At last she heard his ke vom the door and 
* How I detest him!” 


iim his business life. 


’ Het herves were on edge 


was for a man 
sharply pulled herself together. 
she thought to rerself 
“Hello, Ethel!” His voice from the hallway had a 
gruff and tired sound: but a moment later when he 
came in, it was with his usual friendly smile. “Sorry 
I kept vou waiting. 
“So have [° said Ethel, and with a frown she 


Ive had a mean dav at the office.” 
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plunged right in. 
But when she had finished and looked up, she detected 
no triumph on his face. He was watching her so queerly. 

“Well.” he said, i ought to be sorry, I suppose 
but I can’t exactly say I am.” 


The sooner this Was over the better. 


“Why not?” At her sharp challenge he grimly smiled 

* Because this kind of puts us — in the same boat 
two of a kind.” 

“What on earth do you mean?” she demanded. 
And then with a rueful grimace he said: 

“Because I too have bumped my head.” At that 
she felt a swift little thrill of surprise and liking for Joe 
He continued, “ve been a_ fool. You're always 
a fool when vou take a chance and aren't able to get 
away with it, because vou missed out. 
I'm a fool hecause 7 missed out. We both of us 
took chances. And [I got very badly stung. We've 
Joe drew a deep 
breath and smiled again. “Pve dreaded this. ['ve 
put off telling vou for a week I don't like eating 
humble pie. But it’s all right now, God bless vou 
we can eat it side by side.” 

“Why. Joe, dear, how nice!” 
and tell me. What will it mean?” 

He held up his hand. 
you? Let me make my lithe speech. Eve made it 
so many times in. my mind.” 

“AM right, vou poor dear, just start right in.” 

“Well” Joe said, “it begins like this.” And his 
face grew a little portentous, with humor and a deepe: 
“Vou ve been 
about as good to me as one fellow could be to another. 
I know what a hell it must have been, and the stiff up 
per lip was all on vour side. [don’t want to talk about 
it. but when Amy died the life went out of my 


business, boo. 


You're a fool 


volt to be poor for a little while.” 


she sighed, “Go on 


“Hold on a minute, can’t 


feclmg mingled awkwardly together. 


Later [got back my nerve. and because 
my job was all T had left [tried to make it more worth 
I mean I've 
always wanted to build something better than flats 
in the Bronx. So I well, L took a chance and failed 
Pm in debt and'my only chance to scrape through is to 


while. [ve got a few old dreams in me 


cul down here as low as we can. LTve figured out our 
expenses, and “5 
He walked for a moment. She quickly rose. 





VU (rot hie exploded *Lvive her a hug 


a | 1 like t daughter unl off like il 
rocket off hae oos! And in Yieldlish and 

Helbre and Ru ut ved Amertcan, Grees 
hemmer expressed welf as he strode swifthy 
up and cows ko even vears without a break 
he had kepl a ol more tascmating to his 
taste than il fe-nnnale New York Her 
name was Sadie, she was a model ina dress 
maker's shop uptown, and she owned him brandy 
and soul Phew marrngw had been put off only 


until he had bridged the dangerous time m= the 
launching of his bu For Greesheimer had 
il mother an old tunel red a stste and two 


small nephews to support. But this Zimmer 


man contract (roll , would clear 
the wav for mat it once And as that 
vlorious sion of relatives all radiant and Sadt 
flushed and jovous leaping into his embrace 
had burst upon his led soul, his glance had 


he hack hugged her in 


lit on his empleo 
his jov! And ‘ 

Again did Greesheimer swear! He felt hot, 
angry blushes ris And later at his telephone 
he was saving to a woman friend whe ran an 
employment bureau 

“T got to have a stenographer. See Und I 
don't want a gol, I anlon man a smart 
voung fellah. v understand Jewish? Yes! 
You betcher' No more Christian gotls in mine! 


Dey have rotten minds plain rotten minds! 


But to Ethel. walking blindly. no such ex uv 
planation occurred She could still feel that 
hadyv, those greedy lips and clutching hands 
and out of her di cust and rage emerged another of 


t “ | ke al loud ati he r brevtalede rs 


feeling which 


sagging her spirit and crushing her down not, of inviling vou to take vour share in the conversation, 
“Joe was right. [twas only my face Phat and of listening to vou with skilled and svmpathetic attention. 
heast was only waiting! I wonder if And, as for brilliant monologists, one sits down m front 


Probably met 
can I tell the sheep Irom the goats? 


I could 


But how 
I thought 
I thought T knew how to handle ov 


thev re all like thal 


self I thought | knew how to get on in this vlad to avail ourselves. 

town! But I don't, it seems Ive done noth Phe offenders | refer to are quite other. They are usually 

ing at all’ T've just been a little fool! well-dressed and wealthy nonentities® who without any 

And New York is like that! selves to speak of -will insist continually on speaking of 
She glared at the citv around her, at its tall themselves Having no interest ino others, others, very 

hard unfriendly wall the jangling trollevs naturally, have no interest in them. The basis of good breed 

down below, the trucks and dravs and the ing is a certaim social unselfishness: and a courteous attentive 


crowds rushin by her For all their hurry 


some of the men shot lances at Ethel that 
made her burt Orne all thin man even stopped 
amd turned and sh It his look travel right 
lown to her toes! She walked on and on with het 


people. 


ance of eager interest to tell him something 


the person in front of him 


pathy 
a small hurrving egoist, nervously self-absorbed, and without 


Many other 


Wise qquite hee and even charming, }? ople are so, lout their 


the social grace to conceal his self-absorption. 
HIceness Los for litth 
One has no pleasure in meeting them 


vive 


Tam not, of course, referring to great talkers. 


violin solo, and not dreaming of interrupting them. 


ness to the remarks of another 


The Social Charm of 
Good Listening 


by Richard Le Gallienne 


ANNERS today are at a low ebb all round. but in no 
single respect are they so painfully ill-bred as in what 
would seem to be a general incapacity for listening. 
Chis is particularly true of smart. or would-be smart, society 


fore the person asked has begun to answer the question, he 
will notice that the other has apparently already forgotten 
having asked it, is looking around vaguely at some distant 
port of the compass, and seems equally to have forgotten 


an interest he did not feel, in the first instance: and the person 
addressed had probably no wish to talk at al. but had only 
attempted a courteous response lo a sptrtots lisplas of svi 


Almost every other Person one meets is like that 


and take in them. You feel that vou are merely 


receptacle for thet breathless self-cougratulations. 


fact. great talkers, being artists, understand the value of 


patise and are able to assume the virtue, though thev have it 


them, knowing what to expect, as one sits down to hear a 


to such is an esthet opportunity: of which we are only too 


selves have invited them, is one of the most important 
distinctions between ladies and gentlemen and-——the others. 


One of these will ask the other with every appear 
but. almost be 


There was no necessity to feign 


or nothing. marred with this defect 


for there is no social 


As a matter 


Listening 


particularly when we our 


went to him and took his arm and said 

“A very fine speech. We'll go in to our dinner 
now and later we'll get a pencil and paper, 
and we won't stop until everything's right.” 

There camc for Ethel buss clays 

The next morning she went to th nur 
sery and told the nurse she would have te go. 
“Pm sorry.” she added and then stopped 
The way 
her eves went lo Susette made some thing leap 
in Ethel’s breast. The nurse wheeled sharply 

“What have Tdone? What's the matter with 
me?” Her voice was hoarse. 

“Nothing. There has been nothing at all.” 
Ethel found it hard to speak. “You've been 
quite wonderful with Susette. The trouble is 


short. startled by the woman's face. 


that Mr. Lanier has found he must cut expenses.” 

“Oh! She broke 
off and grew rigid, but her thought struck inte 
Ethel’s mind: “Why am I the one? Why 
don't vou go? What good are you here?” 

“Pm sorry Ethel repeated, her voice now 
intense and low “T wish TP could keep vou, 
but I cant. Ili have to tak ‘care of Suset te 
mvself - 

“You?” 


“Yes. and vou'll have to teach me how.” 


Then why am I the one?” 


‘TL won't!” 
i her suffer becatse vou 
No, no, [Em sure 
You'll stay on a few days 
and help me, and meanwhile PIL do all Lean to 
find vou a good position. LT ouly hope I can get 
vou back in the autumn.” 

There were tears mm Ethel’s eves as she left 


“You mean vou'li 
havent shown me things? 
vou ll be sensible. 


the nursery. She went into her own small 
room. “IT wonder if J'// ever feel like that 
about a child?" She stared a moment and 
wdded, “That was real enough, poor thing.” 
She drew a resoluté breath. “Well, no use in 
feeling like a criminal, my dear. Now for the 
cook and the waitress.” 

She rather took satisfaction in that, for she 
had disliked both of them keenly. She gav 
them until the end of the week, and in the mean 
time telegraphed for Emily Giles, who for over 
five vears had helped her keep house for her 
father at home. Of medium height. spare 
thin chested and thin lipped, her hair alrea:l 
streaked with grav, Emily had been less a 
servant than a grimly devoted friend.  Sinc 
Ethel’s departure, she had been head-waitre 
at the small hotel. Continued on page J? 
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Shall We Have Prohibition? 


Continued from page 24) 





There is an immense difference be- 
tween light beers with an alcoholic con- 
tent of from one to three per cent.. 
plus a real food value, and distilled 
spirits with an alcoholic content of from 
thirty to sixty per cent. and no food 
value. A man may take at dinner a 
glass or two of light wine and water, the 
alcoholic content ‘bemg only five or six 
per cent., with real benefit; whereas if 
he regularly takes two or three drinks of 
whisky, the alcoholic content being 
fifty or sixty per cent., he will do himself 
harm. 

It is strong drink of the whisky class, 
not light wines and beers, that must be 
held responsible for evil alcoholic effects 
upon the individual and upon the na- 
tion, and if we can drive strong drink 
out of the land, we need not worry 
about anything else. 

Speaking personally, on the principle 
that every normal man is like thousands 
of other men, I declare myself in favor 
of light wines and beers, knowing that I 
have never been harmed by my moder- 
ate use of these beverages, but have 
derived benefit and pleasure from them, 
and knowing that I was never intoxi- 
cated in my life; knowing also that 
with the passage of vears I have experi- 
enced no desire either to consume in- 
creasing quantities of wine or beer or to 
substitute stronger liquors for these 
mild ones. 

Let us not be cowards or bigots in 
these matters. Let us not even deny 
that whisky has great value as an oc- 
casional medicine. I myself would not 
think of living in a house where there 
was not a flask of whisky available for 
bodily emergencies. Whisky should 
be sold, however, like morphine, on a 
doctor's prescription, and in no other 
way! 

One of the most distinguished and 
wisest’ physicians in America, Dr. 
Abraham Jacoby, says: “Physicians 
have always found alcohol a valuable 
and indispensable remedy. . . . It 
makes your waning pulse return, your 
fainting attacks pass by, and your 
fatigued or exhausted muscles recover.” 

I know an artist of distinction, a man 
of lifelong sobriety and seriousness of 
purpose, who assures me that of recent 
years he has benefited greatly by taking 
a glass of hot toddy before retiring, and 
he maintains that persons, upward of 
fifty, even if they have been total ab- 
stainers thus far in life, will do well to 
begin taking a little daily stimulant. 

This is in accord with the saying: “A 
man is a fool who takes alcohol before 
he is fifty or who fails to take it after he 
is fifty.” 

It is improbable that persons who 
have never formed the alcohol habit up 
to fifty will do themselves harm by 
taking a little after that age, and they 
may do themselves good. What Amer 
ica needs in dealing with this 
alcohol question is common sense. 

In his book, “Drink and Be Sober.” 
Mr. Vance Thompson argues charm- 
ingly but unconvincingly that the 
moderate drinker is on the straight 
road to destruction and that those who 
cheer themselves in their 
daily pilgrimage with light 
wines and beers are inviting 
a lamentable end, in fact, are 
in peril of a drunkard’s grave. 
In spite of his long residence 
in France, Mr. Thompson 
affirms that the French peo 
ple have suffered immense 
harm through their supposed 
moderate drinking—wine and 
water at meals, beer at the 
comparatively — little 


most 


cafés, 





‘ 


strong drink except among the laboring 
classes. 

I myself have lived for years in Paris 
and I totally disagree with this view. I 
know that statistics show a great in- 
crease in alcoholism in France during 
the decade preceding the war, but there 
are many ways of accounting for statis- 
tics. This increase in alcoholism may 
be due to economic causes, poverty, 
inadequate wages, dissatisfaction with 
life caused by lack of religious belief. 

My observation was that the im- 
mense majority of middle-class French- 
men and Frenchwomen drink light 


wines and beers all their lives without | 


harm to themselves and without any 
tendency to drunkenness. They drink 
and are sober, they drink and keep well, 
they drink and achieve success in life, 
they drink and are kind, gay, indus- 
trious, economical; but they do_ not 
drink cocktails, gin 
and other whisky abomimations such as 
poison America. The French people 
drink inexpensive white wine or red 
wine diluted with water (half and half) 
at their meals; they may take a mild 


appetizer like vermouth in a small glass | 


(one, not two or three glasses) at five 
o'clock, and a beer or two (not six or 
eight beers) of an evening while chatting 
in a café or listening to music. So their 
ancestors have done for centuries, so 
iheir children will do, and no impartial 
observer can say that the great French 
nation, leader of the world in many arts, 
including that of living, is any the worse 
for this indulgence in a 
reasonable pleasure. On the contrary! 

Reasonable indulgence! Reasonable 
That is the poimt what is 


reasonable 


pleasures! 
reasonable? 
I think we can answer this question 
very easily. Any pleasure or indulgence 
which does not harm others and does 
not interfere with a wise plan of life is 
reasonable and therefore permissible: 
and any pleasure or indulgence which 
harm others and interfere 
with a wise plan of life is not reasonable 
and not permissible. We know thal 
certain cravings in certain individuals 
may become powerful enough to sweep 
aside the best resolutions, the noblest 


does does 


purposes. A man may be so possessed 
by the gambling passion, the sex pas- 
sion, the drink passion that he is of no 
value to himself or to anyone else. He 
is unable to cultivate industry, thrift, 
honesty, reliability or any other virtue. 
He will break any promise, fail in any 
responsibility, spend his last dollar, be- 
tray his best friend and strip himself 
even of honor in order to gratify his de 
sires. Such unfortunates should totally 
abstain from pleasures that thus accom- 
plish their undoing, but this does not 
mean that all men are so weak that they 
can never enjoy thesé pleasures. — For 
some persons — ves, total abstinence is 
necessary; there are men and women 
who should abstain from even the mild- 
est wines and beers, just as there are 
men and women who should abstain 
from smoking because they are sure to 
vo to excess (I myself am in the non- 
smoking class for that reason); but such 
persons are relatively few; 
the immense majority can use 
light wines and beers without 
injury and without progress 
ing in the least on the road to 
drunkenness. They begin as 
temperate users of wines and 
beers and they end im the 
same way. They never de- 
velop any desire for strong 
drink. Witness the historic 
case of Cornaro, one of the 
wisest men who ever lived, 


rickies, highballs | 
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“In building for vigor and joy 


This keystone! always employ 
Though archly inclined 
With a frolicsome mind, 


This shows I’m a sensible boy 








The Keystone 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup fits into your daily 
menu like a perfect keystone in a Roman arch. 


Almost every day you find some occasion 
where it seems as if this delicious soup was 
made expressly for that particular use. Its 


exceptional quality and flavor make it 
soup-course for a company dinner or 


ideal 


formal luncheon. Again, it 


the 


provides exactly 


the wholesome invigorating introduction you 


want for any family meal. 


You haven't a food- 


product in your larder more acceptable and 


satisfying than 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


It is just the nourishing appetizer which the tired 
men folks crave when they come home “done up” from 


the day's work. 


The children thrive on it. 


And yourself 


busy and often fatigued from extra demands on your 
time and strength find there is nothing which meets 
your physical needs more completely than this delight- 


ful soup--so nutritious, so tempt- 
ing, so easily digested; and all 
ready for your enjoyment any 
time at three minutes’ notice. 


Order it from your grocer by the 
dozen or the case. This lightens 
delivery cost. And you have the 
mainstay of a pleasing meal always 
at hand when you want it. 


\spar ‘gus Mock Turtle 
Beet Mulligataw ny 
Bouillon Mutton 
Celery Ox Tail 
Chicken = 
Chicken-Gumbo Okra 
Clam Bouillon 

Clam Chowder 
Consomme 

Julienne 


Pepper Pot 
*rintanier 

Tomato 
Tomato-Okra 
Vegetable 
Vermicelli- Tomato 
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2 Shall We Have 


Prohibition 


vy in America comes from the ways 
osoph eo f fourtes drinking is done, from unettractive and cor 
rane a o rupting saloon surroundings: in short, from 
il 5 he bar, where men drink whisky hurried! 
lit LM t x ewspap land ip. instead of sipping coffee or beer 
Wi I we one i rational way sitting down 
ad irmkit What if our m national aleoholic laws 
j { hould strictly prohibit whisky and stron 
i t. ' | i} but permit the making and selling of 
| h me her | ht wines and beers It is certain thet ou 
me vl t ‘ . drunk urd would worry tlor uy sate 
‘ | TT vy until they died A whisky drinker 
then | | uld hecome reconciled to beer and light) wines 
' mt not really to cold water Om the other 
Ilwa ‘ cl, the ounger generation, growing up 
\ bets " th only beer and light wines at their dis 
i | posal, would produce a comparatively small 
t ‘ | t ry W mmber of drunkards. Ut is poseible for a 
me the | | tof the dewrad nan to get drunk on beer, but the danger i 
Amer loot vil l oral iL heht as compared with the danger of getting 
political rn P ue a lrunk on whisky. especially when the drink 
ing age | meg done in well-conducted beer ardens 
ts “Fan ks I nuiaftl ‘ 
sHlool ! | Oppo of beer ind light Vines 
nen i | moult relent | practical sdom of per 
for the enjovn | ! ( ous mitt wr tin | harmful beverage sav for 
shie nleas generation after the suppression of whisky 
f contaminat fli ‘ that mtil the whisky eraving has died 
| } \I \ \ vhieh time it would be much easier 
ey \ | y t ethene omplete prohibition if that 
} t | J ! ' " ‘f Ww ill 
rie te ‘ ' 1M \ \ I olet te But | do net believe that this will ever 
. { « fleet te elem ther desirable or possibl 
' ul | ‘ tinen 1 it Leavin wide all other considerations 
oluntaril { 1 | | ! here re pra tical reasons wi it will be in 
g Defense para 11 se ' me of vossible for us to abolish all forms of aleoheli 
sarladne f | "> ‘ lrinku The trength of this aleohe lice che 
vi fa f ty tor reat and too widespre ved, the re 
Exact! ch ‘ " mnce of human nature w too stubborn 
| » tra } et | methods of ileit distilling are too well 
her peop na pemd a nel too easy 
or two i self rene v here If laws were enacted for complete prohil 
nen nd wor, me fer en n tl on ithin six months the woul) bee che 
ft oon or to | i in the evening letter law or if by some miracle they be 
wie nt ma f th rm clot ) came effective. the result would bea startlin 


More 


fatigable Porter Emerson Browne 


hig booze articles are under 


way, notably ~The 


increase in graver crimes than drunkenness 
notably an increase in the use of cocaine anc 
other devilish drugs; for the truth is, met 
must have a certain stimulation to make life 
endurable, only it need not be a harmfu 
stimulation 

Just a word now ine xplanation of the alk o” 
holic craving; I mean the steady, daily cray 
ings | pe rionlic drinking is a se parate problen 


for, if we can understand this craving we 
shall know better how to deal with the evils 


of aleoholism. It appears that regular heavy 


irinkers drink to be lifted out of themselves: 


they drink because they are not satisfiec 
with their own personality, as they have 
made it or inherited it or as life has made it 
for them They long to escape from them 
selves, they long for a different personality 
and they get this, or think they get it, in the 
condition of brain eestasy that results fron 
alcoholic stimulation 

be stasy out of a bottle. ec slasy ere ated by 
Precisely! 


learned to get their ecstasy in some better 


poison! Wherever men have not 


way they get it this way 


accompanied by 
.in political 


lies, in religious revivals, 
music (which has hypnotic value 
parades with brass bands, in grand opera, in 


college 


there ts 


someties and all gatherings where 
“bgt 

Some men find their cestasy in the pursuit 
of an ambition 


an, or the love of many women, as when pas- 








ion is indulged; others in gambling or specu- 


lation: a few lift themselves to ecstatic heights 


by self-sacrifice: immense numbers know only 


the eestasy of strong drink or drugs 


After all, the burden of life is heavy; the 


mere carrving about of body and = brain 

wearies the soul of man 

body is 

kull, its intricat 
| 


railroad system of blood 


vessels, its telegraph system of nerves and its 


The fundamental 
need of eestasy appears in all human activi- that is 


others in the love of a wom- 


Think what this 


with its central power-house in the 
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factories, all working ceaselessiv night and 
1 day at their various complicated operations 
i What wonder that the pressure of all this 
, has from the dawn of time driven men to find 
| temporary relief in narcotics and stimulants? 


There is no release from this drink slavery 
. but through education and an effort of the 
developed will; without these all cures are in 
vain. Somehow each individual must under- 
stand his own case and assert his own will 
hefore the alcoholic tvrant can be laid low 
Often this power of will is aroused through 


religion I know several Cases whe re men 
| have been changed from drunken wrecks to 


successful citizens by 
I know a clergyman who 
has reclaimed many drunkards, men and 
women, by the combined power of hypnotism 


self-respecting and 
Christian Science 


. and prayer. He maintains what he calls a 
! Chapel for Sick Souls where he ministers 
strangely and effectively to victims of alcohol 

‘IT want you to relax entirely,” he says toa 


patient seated comfortably in a massive 
. chair. “Close your eves, fix your thoughts 


a kindly ball of fire 


descending upon you to help you 


upon a beautiful light, 


Now it touches your forehead, it eriters into 
vou, it spreads itself and pours itself all over 
vou and through you, bringing you strength 
; to resist and do right You will have no 
more desire for drink, no more desire for 
drink! No more desire for drink! The very 
thought of drink will be abhorrent to vou 
You will find it easy not to drink. You will 
experience only joy in not drinking.” And 
soon 
This suggestive treatment is given to pa 
tients who have been brought to the hypnoti: 
borderland Phe are 
scious, but the 


not entirely uncon 
ure sO passive, so non-re- 
sisting, that strength floods into them, their 
dormant soul-force is awakened and_ those 
who sincerely co-operate in these ministra 
tions are freed from their alcoholic craving and 


cores of organs like so many laboratories or are changed back into sober men and women 


tlecoholocaust.” by the 


inde- 


anew kind of argument, offered in a new way 





+. ae nk ‘hiff ne ; = 
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to lenve her ‘ { ) tha ittter berg a purchase that was her first 
new orm Besicte | er on be extravagance in eight vears, he gave neo sign 
fore her marriage “ n to flirtation Perhaps he did not notte The daily 


like many of het te lren fu conning of ledgers for several vears tends to 
nstance, whose deca brow ‘ make for near-sightedness also for tired 
istially were mdu ou farting bere nl sightedness lk caunn Lrennnne quietly al 
there in search of a flirta n-opening sul right sometimes on the same train with 
Helen never had be ‘ ed eve ‘ hee Helen oftener on the one preceding; lhe 
light, casual aff ’ t ma rf puttered around the basement then is 
chaffing talk \nd he vas nov ist March gave wa lo April rround = th 
surprised al he | } he deliberate thirt v-bv-ninet v-six bench vard he cast 
paused and chat { this man fo inxious eves after plumbing pipes; Sundays 
eral minute te eaned the furnace ont: he putin rather 
Irene. seeit | t | daubily as regards the pull 1 Wirmdow bre 
, Helen and oO uh married ken by some mischievous boy: once he said 
vomen! distressfully that he uessed hed have to 
Helen flushed { efiant cep out two dollars for new shirts 
Dont wort Irene, ben , It did not seem to enter his head thut 
tl I sl t ml Ilelen, who was silent evenings and taciturn 
The eclared Hel Sundays, might have become engrossed in 
th unnecessar ecing the usual sluggish current of her lift 
lreme rinned \ | t disturbed by stones suddenly flung into it 
is she sauntered off | stomer said stones being several luncheons paid for 
Helen th 1 aw ! } | mnother man than her husband 
Iwo days later H ‘ Crarrett wal For that first luncheon was followed b 
etrolled through the wi tier Als other Naturally 
week later aga It ol ntil the fourt! Doubtles if we had all the reeords of the 
time that Helen tedl to tak bean first garden, it would be read that Eve 
with hin one ! hen she left it. furtively took away a fig 
He came back | ‘ ‘ il lead it ipronful of apples 
the some da Heler hook bee ead Luncheons, however, curtailed firmly to 
flushed smiled aden ed flushed mor the forty-five minutes allowed midday by 
hesitate half-sn d. refused. | ned wl the big stor had been all the attentior 
hve nt ved to | goed ag epted by Helen from Mr. Hanecy Garrett 
When she retur l » hour later, [rene Ile made two or three tentative dinner in 
Biurkds clever! te i evebre wer itations She refused eurtly and deci 
elevated conyratulato - Hatmar ~ ly Wher upon cl tine he had 
Im glad you'r etting , sense at | ' glanced down, with a half-suppressed slight 
lk me i planked steak tastes better rik it her om plain vold ring Wher 
than «a sauce of Gn n f d potatoes at ipon a bit of pink flared in her cheeks. But 
the cafeteria don t she said nothing and he, with a compre 
Ihelen Hatmann flushed But she evaded hending expression, asked no questions 
reply by making pee rane ite way tk She liked that silent, ready acceptance of 
lish matron wi is impatiently look the situation It seemed to leave matters 
ng around for , salesperse how het n her hands And she felt that her hands 
mmediate attentix were decorous She admitted to herself 
that what she was doing she would un 
' Frank Hatm wticed, during the hesitatingly condemn in another woman 
following weeh that his leswoman n im the past had sceathingly condemned 
we was tal ! eure of her white on lrene’s part though that uncaring lady 
collars and cuff hanging at least on had merely an ex-hushand to cast the shadow 
lay of eacl ‘ wrviceable whit f undecorum on her more or less casual 
pique to frailer, more te white organdt friendships with men more or less casually met 


But Helen fiercely told herself that life 
had given her a raw deal; in requital she had 
i right to 
ness And 
kindly man Was 4s harmless a 
If there 


had been children there would have been 


to eliminate some of the raw- 
lunching occasionally with a 
pleasant, 


bit of requit i} as one could find 


i difference. But there were non 
glad vou've woke up! 
“Believe me, 


‘Tm certainly 
conmunented Trene candidly 
I vet all out of life Lean get.” 
Helen did not reply because she was in 


voluntarily making mental comparison be- 
tween the man whom she Lad just left, well 
garbed, alert, radiating from his sleck head 
to his quick well-shod feet that 
cess that the 
wears a8 non halantly as he wears his hat, 


air of suc- 
mone rh cle ver business man 
ind the man for whom she would cook sup- 


per five hours hence shabby, dull, de- 
pressed 

That night she noticed dislikingly that 
Frank was beginning to stoop Also his 


thin face had more wrinkles than it ought to 





have t his age She wished angrily 
that he would straighten himself throw 


his shoulders up and out with the insolent 
issertion that some men display 

“What are you looking at Helen? 
he asked, with a faint smile. “My stubbk 
}Missing a hand apologe tix ally over his ‘ heek 
and chin ‘I forgot to shave last night 
musn't let it go another dav.” He went into 
the bathroom and she could hear him 
stropping his razor 

On the dining-tabk 
had begun to bet ray its cheap wood she 
ke ith “«l h T 
moodily in her cupped hands 
what Haneey 
moment He, too, had not been garrulous 
about his life, but several times he had men- 


which in eight vears 


elbows and propped her chin 
She wonde red 


Garrett was doing at that 


She visioned him there now, 
clean-shaven, 
immaculately groomed, satisfied. Abruptly 
washed the dishes rapidly and went 


tioned his club 
dining at a polished table, 
she rose, 
to bed 
The nest day she was crisply insolent to 
customers. but she felt impelled to throw 
courtesy to the winds. Life had been dis- 
courteous enough to her! Tren 
raised sleek, 


petire al warningly 


pussing, 
blackened eyebrows and mur- 
“Say, you can’t care much 


for your job today! That's old Mrs. Dewey- 
bilt of the Lake Shore Drive ee 

“What do I care!” mutinously returned 
Helen, and defiantly watched the bejeweled, 
velvet-clad old lady sail wrathfully toward 
the elevator leading directly to the super- 
intendent’s office 

And she saidcoldly.“* What do I care!” when 
that evening Frank remarked distressfully 
that the wooden supports of the back porch 
were rotting: eight years had told; they would 
lemand replacing in ‘another six months. 

He laughed, with sudden sense of humor 
‘Well, L hope,” quizzically, “that the house 
hangs together till we get it paid for, any- 
way. Tired, Helen? 

‘I am always tired!” 

And as on the preceding night, she rose 
abruptly, washed the dishes rapidly and went 
silently to bed 

rhe next night 
eat supper at home 
downtown with 


Helen Hatmann did not 

Instead, she had dinner 
Hanecy Garrett She 
stipulated for a small unmodish restaurant, 
viving as excuse her store attire. 


“Do you know, | don’t at all like you in 


black.” Garrett made her excuse an excuse 
for him to say softly, with a smile. “It 
isn’t your color. You,” judicially, “ought 


to wear fussy, fluffy, bright things that would 
enliven your skin and eyes.” 

“Indeed!” Her smile was wry and dry 

“Of course L know the black is obligatory 
at the store what color do you wear most 
at home?” he asked tenderly as he took the 
menu card from a waiter 

“Gray,” grimly 

“Ah! 
pale gray 

Helen smiled 
stifling an impulse to laugh 
That gr t kitchen dress! 
irony of it was that this very 


I'd like to see you in gray Soft, 
mirthlessly She was 
hy ste ricaily 

And the 
week shi 


seventy-nine 


V pe Lr ke 
needed a new on cents! 
and couldn't afford it 

“A blue-eyed woman can certainly wear 
Hanecy Garrett, with a 
positiveness that carried its own undertone 


gray, went on 


f admiration for the blue-eyed woman with 
him “But.” again leisurely conning the 
ecard, “Pm frightfully fond of pink, too 
Id like, 


page, “lo see you in pink 


index finger on the wine 
Filmy, pale pink 


softly 
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New Style Cookery 


Which is Bound to Supersede the Old 


Done by Experts, College Trained. Pedigreed Materials, Selected by Analysis. 
Formulas Perfected by a Thousand Tests. 


33 


Any Van Camp dish of nowadays is a revelation in scientific cookery. Those delights will be perpetual. The dishes never vary. So these 
3ut the supreme creation, probably, is Van Camp’s Pork and Beans. same flavors, these same qualities are always at your command. Pleas« 
The Van Camp kitchens are now directed from a model laboratory. learn, for your own sake, how they differ from the ordinary foods. 

‘The Van Camp cooks are college-trained scientific experts. The formulas . 
oe ee — yerdbrenggy vara ag: appa Try Our Queen Dish 
used are elaborate and exacting. [Every detail is minutely specified. ‘ . Ss B 
. - . . 4 . pel . 2) 
With some of this it has taken years to attain the superlative flavor. Van Camp Ss Pork and Beans 
Materials are selected by analysis. Seeds and soils are studied to pro- For 25 years our sovereign dish has been Van Camp’s Pork and Beans. 
duce the best. See what scientific cookery does for that. The beans are grown on rare 

The dishes never vary. Each is exactly like the model dish adopted soils, extra-rich in nitrogen. Each lot is analyzed before we start to cook. 

‘ hus we know exactly how to treat it. The water used is freed from 
Thrice-Better Foods minerals. Ordinary water makes digestion difficult 

This means that scientific methods are at last applied to cookery. The baking is done by super-heated steam, which does not touch the 

Guesswork is abandoned. Every detail is developed beans. Thus a high heat is applied, and applied fo: 


to the pinnacle of excellence. And the final result 


is a thrice-better dish than the old methods ever 


hours, without crisping or bursting the bean 


—~m\ \m\ jaa) (mma) « 
A A E>) ~ a me 
j i AA | SG y [he tomato sauce is a surprising creation lt 
~/ ce } I WL) —— 

, 


\ \ Cc lis] : “ . . > the final result of testing 856 formulas. It is bake 
ny new Van Camp dish, when you try it, will P AKED WITH - : ; 7: 
’. af, & . with the beans, so its tang and- zest and flavor pet 
mark an epoch in your home. It will win you to ORK EANS Tomato Sauce meate the dish 
‘ . a0 . ‘ bes \N’ thon nes aisn,. 
scientific cookery. One dish will urge another. You renee ' 
‘ 2 A P - . * PWR! S/Z/ . ’ ; 
will gain a new conception of what perfect cooking , Piet a Here are baked beans as they should be. ‘They 
‘ Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis | whole conception of this dish 
; LCWVli 1 ‘i iP sis ke 





developed. 
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Van Camp's Pork and Beans ; 
ye te = ab : Van Camp’s Peanut Butter Van Camp’s Spaghetti Van Camp's Soups 
v-stvke dist whi vil make baked 
' iar n opular as a A new-method product which will surprise and Made in Italian style, byt with a flavor far excel 18 kinde—each a masterpiece Made trom 
ube ca delight the lovers of peanut butter ling any Neapolitan creation formulas perfected by a thousand tests. 
















































It’s Their Underwear! 


Hot in the train, in the office, 
home, hotel, church, theatre! 
Keel wet, sticky. Cold when 
you go outdoors—and catch cold 
casily! Youcan avoid this. You 
can be perfectly comfortable in 
warm rooms and yet shorough/y 
protected against the cold out- 
side, if you wear 


Duofold 


Cotton next to Skin: COMFORT 
Warm Wool Outside: NO ITCH 


Air Space Between: Prevents Colds 


Health 


Underwear 


It’s that thin inner layer of soft cotton that 
feels so good to the skin. It’s the thin 
outer layer of fine wool that keeps you 
And the 


bodily moisture from the cotton layer, 


warm. wool layer absorbs 
evaporates it and keeps the garment so// 
and fresh and your body dry. The air 
provides healthful venti- 


SPat f belwees 


/, 11071. 


‘Test these claims by 
wearing Duofold 


you rselt ws worth 


the trial, 


If your dealer hasn't it, write us. 
Sample of the Fabric and Litera- 


ture sent on request. 


Duofold Health Underwear Co. 


Mohawk, N. Y. 
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*Tndeed!” murmured Helen, trying to keep 
all undertone of bitterness out of her voice. 

But the dinner was good. She had never 
known that a meal could be so good. And the 
a tonic. She went home im- 
mediately it was finished, however, de- 
clining theatre, cabaret and a motor ride. 
Mr. Garrett patiently put her on the “L.” 

At home, “Have to work?” abstractedly 
inquired Frank. Seated at the dining-table 
he was figuring with the stub of a pencil on 
the back of the envelope which had contained 
the semi-annual water-bill. Helen's lips 
curled. She knew just how petty and how 
small were the sums that he was jotting 
down: twenty-five cents for a hair-cut; ten 
cents to a contribution for funeral wreath 
for someone at his office; thirty-five cents 
for two pairs of socks — and Hanecy Garrett 
had carelessly advised his sister to pay 
one hundred and ten dollars instead of nine- 
ty-five for a handful of Georgette crépe that 
would bear scarcely three wearings! She 
felt a surging contempt for the inefficiency 
of the one man — so she termed it: she felt 
a sullen, reluctant admiration for the capa- 


wine was 


bility of the other. And the truth of the 
evening hung on the tip of her tongue. Frank 
would have to know sooner or later he 


might as well know now 

But she did not tell Frank. She could not. 

“I kept some coffee hot,” he said, half- 
looking up. “Why didn't you refuse to 
stay, Helen? Lord, it’s bad enough keeping 
you on your feet all day ¥ 

Helen flushed and hastily made her way 
upstairs 

But in the bedroom she shrugged her 
shoulders impatiently as she slipped off her 
blouse 

That night — for the first time in several 
she examined curiously her bare 
neck and arms as revealed by the sixteen- 


vears 


by-eighteen mirror of the cheap golden oak 
dresser which she and Frank shared. She 
was a little bit surprised to note that life, 
after all, hadn't them deteriorate. 
They were still well-shaped, soft. 
In pink 

She suddenly turned red. Frank had 
come upstairs and was looking at her. In 
There was a 


made 
white, 


the mirror their eves met 
peculiar expression in his face. A dogged 
expression, a look of panic. Involuntarily 
Helen stiffened for argument or reproaches 
After all, though, even if he knew 
Leave her, or 
smile 


Why, 


or quarrel 
what could he say or do? 
order her to leave him —an_ ugly 
curled her lips at the alternatives 
either would be acceptable to her! 

“Helen,” stepping slowly into the room, 
“IT might as well tell vou what I found out 
three days sgo ’ 

“Well!” defiantly 

“ [ meant to wait till morning,” in 


a low voice. “It's mean to spoil your night's 


sleep. But Eve — just got to tell you right 
away - 
“Well!” haughtily 


He paused, as though getting breath to 
continue, then broke out hoarsely: “After 
all we've paid on this house and lot, it seems 
our title is no good! We stand to lose 
every cent.” 

“What? Why, I thought you meant 
Then she bit her lip 

He did not notice her confusion “Yes 
dollar.” with despairing 

it's rotten luck.” 


lose every last 
bitterness “ms 
“Why how 
He explained dully 
omission in the papers; he had never noticed, 
and now the Wulson Home Real Estate 
Company, Inc., was taking advantage of it 
“They wouldn't dare!” she objected, in- 
credulously 
He said dully that one of the fellows at 
the office had told him that the firm had long 
been known to be in the habit of doing this 
sort of thing — quite unscrupulous and too 
clever to be haled into court and punished 
Oh. of course, he'd see a lawyer and fight it 
may be 


There was a small 


as well as he could with no money 
they wouldn't lose 

Helen glanced oddly around the room. 
Its too few pieces of furniture seemed even 
fewer by the economical light of one gas-jet 
The window curtains, cheap ¢eru_ scrim, 
needed laundering. The faded tan walls, 
too, needed cleaning. 

Te lose that room would the loss seem 
great? And likewise the other rooms, with 
their too few pieces of furniture 

Oddly she looked at Frank. He was un- 
dressing with nervous haste, bending over 
to unlace his shabby shoe. She was surprised 
and shocked as she realized that she felt so 
little concern for him for his loss. For 


More surprise, greater sense of shock came 


over her at the realization of her unconscious 
choice of the possessive pronoun. His — 
not their loss; not hers and his. 

She could not change her feeling of de- 
tachment from him and the threatened loss. 
She had a certain sense of swelling hatr«! 
for Wulson Company, Inc. Thieves! How 
dare they! They ought to be punished 
somehow. But this hatred seemed impersonal. 

“And in five years more we'd have it all 
paid for,” said Frank, bitterly. 

“Five years!” said she. “Good God!” 

“I'm going to see them —I'm going to 
get a lawyer,” said he, nervously. 

Again Helen looked at him oddly. In- 
voluntarily to her mind came a vision of the 
other man meeting such an occasion. And 
her lips curled. Hanecy Garrett would not 
be nervous, or mournful, or in a panic. He 
would be insolent, resourceful. She could 
see him stalk into the offices of the Wulson 
Company and snap his fingers and demand 
what was coming to him. Why, in the first 
place, Hanecy Garrett would have seen that in 
the beginning there had been no vital omission 
of legal phrase! Something wrong with the 
papers — why hadn't Frank made it his 
business — why hadn't he been efficient 
enough, shrewd enough to see that the 
papers were right? 

In the dark, on her pillow beside him, her 
blue eyes smoldered with rage at him, with 
contempt for him. 

“Don't you worry, though, Helen,” said 
he, after a while. “I’m sorry I told you 
I'll get things fixed somehow.” 

The smolder of her eyes became a sneer 
that it was as well the dark hid. Worry! 
She — over losing that house! — that house 
to which they had been chained for eight 
vears! It was on the tip of her tongue to 
assure him sarcastically that he needn't fear! 


URING the following evenings, and morn- 

ings too, Frank talked continually of 
the catastrophe; talked restlessly, nervously. 
He did not seem to notice that Helen had 
‘practically nothing to say. 

“Of course | may be wasting my time 
worrying,” he kept repeating. “It may he 
all right a chap at the office told me of a 
lav-ver who would find out the exact situa- 
tion — I'm pretty sure that a big well-known 
firm like the Wulson Company can’t afford 
to do a thing like this a 

Helen was glad to escape from him morn- 
ings and get to the store. And she waited 
rather impatiently for Hanecy Garrett 
to telephone or send a messenger with 
another luncheon invitation. 

When it finally came, four days later, 
she felt that she could not have waited 
another day. She wanted some tangible 
assurance that there are a few roseate facets 
to life's stone. And Hanecy Garrett's 
smiling, clever eyes were that assurance. 

She smiled back 

“That's the way to look at a man,” he 
commented, softly and significantly. “*D'you 
know, this is about the first time you've 
ever really looked at me the way — the 
way a man likes to be looked at?” 

Her cheeks grew pink. “D'you know, I'm 
hungry!” she countered. 

“Are you? That's good 
today, anyway,” genially. 

“Celebrating what?” she asked idly, her 
eyes appraisingly on a blouse on a woman 
at a near-by table. 

“Just learned that I stand in a fair way to 
make a few unexpected thousand dollars,” 
with a chuckle. “Not many — but a few. 
And if I hadn't been wide-eyed, I'd have 
missed “em.” — His alert voice had the tang of 
self-jubilation He snapped his fingers at 
a waiter who moved with celerity at the snap 

Admiration of him flared into Helen 
Hatmann’s eves. Involuntarily she cried 
to herself, “This is the way of some men! 
They snatch opportunity as it passes! They 
know how to handle life—* <A deeper 
contempt for her husband swelled, in her 
heart \ stupid, frightened fellow who 
couldn't defend the title to a poor, bought- 
on-instalments seven-room house! Oh, 
Frank deserved scurviness from fate. 

Garrett leaned toward her, across the table, 
apparently forgetting his lightly mentioned 
profits. Even before he spoke, Helen flushed, 
knowing about what he was going to say. 
With a half-idea of postponing it, she arose, 
pretending that she had finished her salad. 

“Sit down!” he ordered, with a smile. 

“T really must go. Time-clocks, you 
know, wait for no one ‘ 

“Sit down —a minute.” 

She obeyed, half-smiling, more than half- 


I'm celebrating 


willing 
Garrett's clever eyes laughed into hers 
“Tell me,” he said, determined'y, “how 
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For men, women 


and childr 


Silk, Lusterized 
Lisle and Cottor 


Moderate prices 


iG 
Y Mlosiery 


HERE is a feeling of luxury and of elegance, a knowledge of being 

well groomed that comes with the wearing of Luxite Hosiery. 
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much longer are we going to stay at this 
pleasant but not-as-pleasant-as-it-might-be 
degree of acquaintanceship?”’ 

She tried to assume a certain incompre- 
hension. “Shall we not — not meet again? 
I've not told you—but [I'm married,” 
slowly. 

Smiling still, he shrugged his shoulders. 
“T surmised it. What of it? Perhaps I am, 
too.” 

That startled her. And unpleasantly. 

“In that case —” resentfully. 

“But I'm not,” quickly he assured her, 
reading her thoughts. “But— These 
luncheons togetherare awfully nice, my dear 
girl. And so are dinners. But I think it is 
about time we are seeing more of each other.” 
He hummed, too low for a waiter hovering 
near to hear, but distinctly enough for 
Helen’s pink ears, 


“If you love me as I love you, 
No knife can cut our love in —” 


“Perhaps I don’t,” evaded Helen. 

“Then you've deceived me, woman!” 
with a mock tone of tragedy. “And it 
wasn't fair x 


“Oh! —" She blushed, smiled, put away 
evasion ‘and subterfuge. “ I know. 
But I I don't know.” 


He seemed to understand the opposing 
hesitant statements. 

“How about dinner tomorrow night?” 

“Oh I don’t know — I 2 

“But I do know!” smiling insistently. 

For a long fraction of a minute Helen 
Hatmann played with her coffee-spoon. 
Then 

“Very well,” in a low voice. 


ER own words, “Very well!” with 

the bitter resolveful little pause between 
them, hummed in her ears all afternoon 
while she deftly held out gowns for customers’ 
inspection. She felt a certain sense of relief 
at having given her word. As for Frank 

He was on the train that she took that 
night. Seeing her, he wedged a difficult 
way down the jammed aisle till he was be- 
side her. At onee he began to talk dully 
about the house. He had telephoned the 
Wulson office and demanded an appoint- 
ment with someone the noon-hour of the 
next day. And he would tell the whole firm 
interminably his tired voice droned on as 
the “L” train jolted around curves and on 

just what honest people thought of such 
doings. He would tell them 

Helen finally ceased to listen. Nothing 
that he was saying seemed to concern her. 
The house! Oh, let them take it, keep it, 
sell it for junk. What did it matter to 
her? She was glad to get rid of it. For 
once she forgot to feel exhausted as she 
swayed from the strap: for once her arm 
didn't ache. Tomorrow _ night very 
well 

They had left the car and were walking 
the ten blocks before she finally became 
conscious that Frank had several times 
asked her a question: “Will you come with 
me, Helen?” 

“Come where?” sharply. 

“Tomorrow noon to the Wulson offices,” 
dully. 

“Why should [ accompany you?” im- 
patiently 

He hesitated. Her lips curled. She could 
not picture Hanecy Garrett, clever, efficient. 
insolently sure, of himself, asking a wife of 
his to accompany him, as bolster, helper, 
sustainer, on such an errand! Oh, the weak- 
ness of this husband of hers! She told herself 
fiercely that she despised him. 

“I'd like to have you come,” quietly. 
“Perhaps they'd show some mercy to a 
woman i 

“Merey!” she flared contemptuously. 
“Why crawl for their merey when you're 
only asking for your rights » 

“Oh rights!” flared he bitterly. cf | 
lot they care for anyone's rights! Firms like 
that with plenty cf money Ps 

“Well, L won't go with you,” curtly. “I 
don’t care oue bit, in fact, about the matter. 
I don't care if they take the house. I hate 
it — every room of the seven. I hate that 
sickly row of shrubs that you planted in 
the front yard. I hate this long ride morn- 
ings and nights. I hate — everything con- 
nected with it.” All this she said slowly and 
carefully. Then she looked at him to see 
how he took it. 

“I know,” said he quietly. “You're 
tired. Helen. It’s the grind and the poverty 
that put you in this mood.” 

She shrugged her impatience at his dense- 
ness. He would not understand. Very well! 
She got supper silently and they ate silently. 


That he did not understand she realized 
afresh in the morning. 

“I wish you'd meet me at noon and come 
along,” he repeated, appealingly. 

Helen almost snapped refusal again, but 
a sudden impulse stayed her. After all 
why not? She could afford to do him this 
last service since that night’s dinner perhaps 
would end their life together. 

“Til—TU meet you at twelve-thirty,” 
she agreed slowly, and turned away, pre- 
tending to straighten her hat at the mirror, 
from the great gratefulness that lighted his 
eves. 

But it was taciturnly that she walked 
beside him that noon, down the crowded 
street. She regretted her yielding. After 
all, why had she come? She could do no 
good —and she felt small interest as to 
whether any good could be done! 

They entered the cool white mardl- 
foyer of an office building whose walls, pillars 
and gilded elevators bespoke the dernier 
cri of comfort, glaze and luxury in modera 
business temples. It was the first time since 
eight years before that Helen had visited 
the Wulson Home Real Estate Company's 
offices. Then the firm had been in less pre- 
tentious quarters. So! It had prospered - 
that unscrupulous firm. Well! — she 
shrugged her shoulders — she, too, would 
take the path that led to prosperity. 

They entered the first room of the suite 
1216-1224. It was luxuriously furnished 
— that suite; mahogany desks, ornate brass- 
barred booth for the cashier, expensive 
rugs. Helen, however, paid little attention 
to the furnishings. She was wishing im- 
patiently that the whole business was over. 
Again she wished that she had never come. 

The dapper spectacled cashier, the same to 
whom they had made that first payment 
came forward, out of his booth. “* What 
can I do * 

“Nothing.” said Frank. “I talked to 
you over the ‘phone. Now I want to see 
someone higher.” 

“I can take care of any matter,” object- 
ingly. 

“You're a set of scoundrels,” chokily 
began Frank 

“None of that!” ordered the cashier. 
“You're under a misapprehension — as I 
tried to explain the other day. Wulson 
Company,” suavely, “is not profiting by the 
error. We also stand to lose, unfortu- 
nately a 

“Wulson Company got my money!” 
ob'ected Frank. 

“And simply passed it on to other hands,” 
smoothly. “It is too bad 9 

“Get someone out here to talk to me,” 
said Frank, gesturing toward the closed 
frosted-glass door leading to an inner room, 
“or [ll smash the door!” 

Malevolently the cashier started toward a 
push-button. Helen surmised that it was 
for assistance in ejecting herself and Frank 
Distastefully she moved toward the outer 
door. Frank's course of action was futile! 
Only a lawyer could do anything. And if 
a lawyer, too, proved futile —she had a 
feeling that the smooth cashier and the 
smooth Wulson Company in the end would 
have things as they chose. 

But at that moment the door of the inner 
suite opened suddenly and a group of smiling, 
chattering men issued from it. They eyed 
Frank inquiringly 

“Which of vou is the head of this com- 
pany?” he demanded insistently. “I know 
well enough Wulson isn’t his name — it’s 
only a convenience » 

From the center of the advancing group 
one man flung an insolent: 

“Why?” 

A second later this man saw Helen Hat- 
mann. She was standing rigid, one hand 
on the knob of the outer door, And it was 
at that moment that a slim, sallow woman. 
in the thirties, with temperish, small lips, 
whose tailored tweed had a beauty of line 
from thin shoulder to thin hip seldom 
achieved west of New York, glided through 
that outer door and approached Mr. Hanecy 
Carrett, manager of the Wulson Home Real 
F state Company, with an intimacy of manner 
that only a wife can manifest. 


Quite a while afterward, when Helen 
Hatmann’s mind had recovered a certain 
subjectivity that enabled her to distinguish 
the humor of the situation from the 
pathos (and from the bathos) she made 
a confidante of Irene Budds—whose delicate, 
oldish face did not always wear an expression 
of pure cynicism. 

“I'd like to tell somebody,” observed 
Helen. plaintively. “I've got to tell some- 
body,” with a soft laugh, “how funnily 
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petrified that bright business man looked 
when he saw me and his wife in the same 
room and then found out Frank’s errand and 
also that I was Frank’s wife. Do you know, 
I believe for a minute he thought that I was 
going to show him up —as if I were that 
kind of a woman!” Her cheeks flamed red 
at recollection. 

“Did you —— 

“No —I never told Frank,” coolly. “I 
couldn't think of any real reason for hurting 
him. Frank,” with another little laugh, 
“thinks that he threw a scare into the whole 
Wulson Company! I don’t think,” with an 
indulgent, amused shrug, “that Frank’s 
power of intuition will ever change the 
world’s orbit. But at that,” with proudly 
tilted chin, “he doesn’t go around picking 
up a ‘few thousands’ that don’t belong to 
him!” 

Irene’s interest was candidly keen. “And 
his wife ——” 

Helen smiled slowly. “No—he didn’t 
see any real reason for hurting her, either,” 
significantly. “He bustled her into that 


Do you like stories of every-day people ? 
: , ly peor 


its readers do. 


inner room on the plea of awfully important 
business, and then he assured Frank that 
the matter would be satisfactorily arranged 
at once — oh, instantly and right away at 
once! Far was it from the Wulson Com- 
pany to take advantage of any little slip in 
any little paper!” Her eyes flashed con- 
temptuously in recollection. 

But then they softened as she went on 
musingly: 
all along I thought I hated that house and 
Fr—and the long ride and everything 
and suddenly I knew I didn’t hate ‘em at all! 
All at once I realized I didn’t want to lose 
them. Frank's thin, worried face — Say, 
I was fighting mad at Hanecy Garrett! You 
know,” with a grin, “a place is like an old 
kimono; the older it is, the more attached 
to it you are e 

“Isn't it the truth!” sighed Irene, shifting 
her weight from one slim foot to the other 
as she warily scanned the section for 
customers. 

** And we'll have it all paid for in five years,” 
said Helen, calmly. “That won't be long.” 


McClure’s does, and it thinks 


We have other yarns as realistic as this by Miss Evans 





The Bunk About Bad Lueck 


Continued from page 20) 


doctrine that I could never succeed through 
my own efforts, that there was something 
malign and hostile to me, outside myself, 
and that, no matter how I might try to 
shape my life, the vague thing called bad 
luck would pursue me. Moreover, | believed 
other men when they said the same thing 
about themselves. 

This was my state of mind when my 
father, a successful man in “general merchan- 
dise” in the thriving town back home, sug- 
gested that I open a drugstore. 

“You know how to talk to people,” he 
svid. “You know what will please them. 
Your medical knowledge will be a tremendous 
asset. So many people go to a druggist for 
medical advice — free! — while they buy 
a dime’s or a dollar's worth of something 
It brings business.” 

That caught my fancy. He put up the 
money for the stock and the rent on a good 
corner. He put up enough, also, to employ 
a registered pharmacist at $75 a month to 
look after the prescriptions, a clerk, a girl 
cashier and a soda-fountain boy. What I 
had picked up about salesmanship and 
management by having been in my father’s 
store off and on up until I was twenty-two 
would stand me in good stead. 

The drugstore got off to a flying start. 
The change in employment did me good. 
The location of the place was such that people 
were almost compelled to patronize it. In 
the first months, my father dropped into 
town every and helped me im- 
mensely. Besides, there is an enormous profit 
in drugs and soft drinks if the business is 
run properly. According to the showing of 
the first three months, I would clear about 
$8,000 that year. 

My luck had changed, I told myself with 
jubilation. I had hit the right thing. 1 
regretted bitterly the years I had wasted as 
a physician. Seeing all that money coming 
in, I decided that I could afford to get mar- 
ried. I got married. Mary and I spent 
many happy hours dwelling on the fair 
prospect that unfolded itself before us. 

Nevertheless, I still tapped on wood when- 
ever I indulged in optimistic statements 
about the future. The “13” 
had me. I see now that | was just as much a 
believer in bad luck then as I had ever been 
In spite of prosperity, there was, back some 
where in my head, the fear, the expectation, 
that bad luck would hit me again. I was not 
believing in myself half as much as I was in 
“luck.” To all intents and purposes, the 
lightning-rod for calamity remained tower- 
ing toward the sky. 

{ cleared $7,000 the first year, took another 
clerk, cleared $8,400 the second year, and 
in the third year my profits were only $6,000. 
At the end of the second year the pharmacist 
who had started with me went to a better 
joo. In the meantime, however, I had 
passed the requisite examination and had 
tecome myself a_ registered pharmacist. 
Consequently, I took over the prescription 
work, employing another clerk at a low salary 
to make up for my services that were lost 
to the front of the store. 

But I could not see that this change ac- 


two week 


obsession st ill 


counted for the drop in profits. I went on 
through the fourth year —and the profits 
dropped even more This time they were 
only $4,100. What was the matter? Of 
course, | knew. I was still the child of mis- 
fortune. I had ne luck. But, under the| 
promptings of my wife, I unearthed some] 
things that would have thrown light on the| 
situation if I hadn’t been so unlucky. 

Anybody familiar with medicine or drug- 
store detail will be surprised by the following: 

One day there were two calls for strychnine | 
tablets, 1-40 of a grain, and I had none in| 
the store. 

On another occasion, a woman in a great 
hurry rushed in to buy a hot-water bottle. | 
The last one had just been sold three minutes | 
ahead of her. 

One night there was a call for veronal | 
powder. I had veronal tablets, but no vero-| 
nal powder 

Once more, my supply of a rather popular 
brand of tooth-paste ran out before I noticedit. | 

These things would have had no particular 
financial meaning in the long run, but they 
were powerful in building up the impression 
that the store could not be relied on, that 
the stock was incomplete, and that the place 
was slip-shod in its management and service. 
That this idea got abroad, was emphati- 
cally illustrated at the end of the next year. 
The profits were exactly $1,900 My store 
had come to be regarded as out-of-date, 
third-rate, a place where the poorer people 
congregated. It lacked the thing that comes 
from efficient management and good sales- 
manship. 

In a few more months, | was down and out. 
The stock was gone and I was without a| 
store and without a job 

If I had needed anything to clinch my 
belief that bad luck was a vague, powerfui, 
incessant enemy against which I could not 
struggle successfully, my plight then would 
have done the clinching 

I was thirty-four years old, I had had a 
tip-top education, I had enjoyed unusual 
opportunities, I had money back of me, I 
had tried two different professions, I had 
been industrious and ambitious — and yet, 








there I was, a total loss, a failure, with 
nothing to look forward to at all. Talk 
about bad luck! There was nobody who 


cor ld show a r cord to equal mine in that 
regard. I was doomed, had been doomed 
ever since baby ho« dl 

Gloom took possession of me. I was like} 
a thing wrapped up in a shroud and cerements 
The morning I left the store for the last time 
I had no more courage than a squab, no| 
more “come-back” to me than a fish. Life 
had intimidated me, terrorized me. I didn’t 
have a chance on earth 

We talked it wife and I, she 
optimistic, cheerful, trying to be inspiriting, 
I dejected cowardly, incapable of a smile. 
I did the only thing there was to do. I looked | 
for a job as a prescription clerk. My father} 
had died the year before, and I had used up| 
the patrimony while he was alive. I took} 
that job in a downtown store because it was} 
up to me to go through the motions of pro-| 
viding food and shelter for Mary. But} 


over, my 


“Say, Irene, wasn’t it queer — 
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my heart was not in it. I knew now I would 
never amount to anything. 

We struggled on through that year, living 
in a cheap, dingy boarding-house. There 
was only the $75 a month. I had saved no 
money. I worked from eight in the morning 
until eleven at night, with a little time off 
for meals. To Mary, the life was grueling, 
but she never complained. I tried not to 
grumble before her, but at the store I 
adopted a whining, beaten air. I talked to 
the other clerks about bad luck. Some of 
them were as unlucky as I! 

Frequently, I thought of suicide. Your 
bad-luck artist has that as one of his obses- 
The world is against him then, 
why shouldn't he destroy himself swiftly 
instead of letting life do it in a torturing 
and ugly manner! It’s the old argument 
that is never carried to a conclusion. 

At the end of my fourth month in the store, 
the owner put me on the all-night job. He 
figured, doubtless, that 1 was of not much 
help in the daytime. I was too gloomy, too 
“draggy.” On the night-job, I began at 
eleven o'clock and got off at seven-thirty in 
the morning. The work, of course, was easy. 
\fter one in the morning, there would be 
hours when there were no calls at all. I 
had to stay awake and that 
the store was open 

My attitude now was one of complete 
surrender. IL had adopted the philosophy 
of the unlucky for keeps. 1 was one of the 
unchosen. I was lucky to keep body and 
soul together. The idea of trying to re- 
deem myself never even occurred to me. 
Almost in so many words, I abandoned my- 
self supinely to the death-in-life, the living 
without ambition, without hope for better 


SIONS. 


merely show 


things. You can see that kind of man every 
day pale, futile, weak, combativeness 
utterly lost. 


Purely as a recreation and not at all with 
an eye to the future, I fell into the habit of 
getting books from the public library and 
reading them while I was on duty. Because 
of my training, my interest went naturally 
to medical subjects, and I drifted into an 
absorbed reading of the books that had to 
do with nervous and mental diseases. Any- 
body who has looked into this subject knows 
its commanding interest. 

By the time a year and a half had rolled 
round, | was saturated with the learning on 
the subject. I had devoured the works of 
DuBois, Freud, Pfister, Jung, Adler, Jones, 
White, Brill and a lot of others. I had done 
it because they had compelled my attention 
They had been far more interesting to me 


than ordinary novels and magazines. | 
began to tell Mary about them. She, too, 
suw their interest and fairylike beauty 


She, in her turn, studied them. 

Finally, she came to me 
with this suggestion: 

“Why don’t you start out as 
a nerve specialist a spec list 
in nervous and mental dis- 
eases? : 

I laughed at her, but she in- 
sisted. I began a long rigmarole 
about my bad luck At that, 
she lost her temper completely 
This was not the first time she 
had lost it The 
bad-lueck men finally grow ir 
ritable. A with her 
fine psychology, 
enough the exact 
the bad luc k bunk She knows 
it for what it really is — char- 
acter weakness. And it galls her to recog 
nize this weakness in the man upon whom 
she is dependent so with Mary 

* Bad luck!” she cried in fine scorn. “Don't 
talk to me about bad luck. It’s bad work! 
That's the truth of it.” Bad work, not bad 
luck, has brought us where we are.” 

Several later she toid me one 
morning when I got home from the store 

“I'm going down country to 
spend a couple of months with my mother 
My brother has lent me two hundred dollars 
Here it is.” She handed me a roll of bills 
“IT know that, when I come back, you will 
be on the road to success.” 

And she left for her mother’s home that 
evening. The thing was very plain to me 
In this way, my wife had served notice on 
me that she had grown weary of my worth- 
However. she had given me a last 
chance to make good. I could not get away 
from that thought Luck or no luck 
regardless altogether of bad luck, misfortune 
and breaks —I was up against my 
last chance. 

\ month after she had left, I went to see 
Dr. Maury Wilnam, a man of about my age. 
I had known him 
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He was a nerve spec ialist 











during my medical activities. Contempla- 
tion of that last chance had put into me some- 
thing that was a cross between hope and 
desperation 

I told him 1 had given up the practise of 
medicine several years before and had gone 
in for nervous and mental diseases. I ex- 
plained to him what I knew about psychology: 
the influence of worry on the nervous make- 
up, and the terrific amount of mental suffer- 
ing and nerve-strain caused by the habit 
people had of concealing their troubles and 
of refusing to confide in their physicians 

“You have your bromides, your electrical 
treatments and your hypnotism,” I told 
him. “Now, I'm offering you a fourth 
element — the application of real psychology 
to those of your patients who need it, m) 
analysis of their suffering and my enlighten- 
ment of them so that they may live their 
lives properly and be well, normal persons. 
You them—and I'll talk to them, 
teach them the absurdity of fear.” 

I told him what fees should be charged for 
my part of the work and what percentage of 
the fees he should get. I was not unreason- 
able in that regard. What I wanted was to 
go to work in his office. The upshot of the 
matter was that the proposition made a big 
hit with him. Within another week we had 
signed our agreement of partnership, and my 
little brass plate was below his just outside 
the door of his office. 

When Mary returned I was a “specialist 
in nervous and mental 

During my thirty-sixth year I managed to 
lose all interest in the question of luck. Two 
things brought this about. One was the 
psychology of hopefulness and right living 
which I preached to my patients. The 
other was my sense of well-being, my pride 
in having at last won through to something 
worth while. By the time I was thirty-seven 
the bad-luck bogey had vanished into thin 
air forever. 

Today I enjoy a lucrative practise. I 
am respected and beloved by the men and 
women I have helped. Mary has all the com- 
forts and most of the luxuries of life. And 
I am an optimistic, self-reliant, confident 
man. 

This.is why I say there is no such thing as 
bad luck. Bad luck is nothing but bad work 
\ man’s misfortunes are really nothing but 
his mistakes. If there is ever a “curse” 
on him, it is entirely the curse of his own 


ak se 


diseases. 


cowardice. 

Here are three suggestions you might fol- 
low before you decide that a man is the vic- 
tim of bad luck and worthy of tearful sym- 
pathy: 

If he complains about his business mis- 
fortunes, find out how he runs his business 

If he whines about his health, 
ask him what he has eaten, how 
he has eaten, and how he has 
exercised, during the past fif- 
teen or twenty years. 

If he 


mourns because his 


“Bad luck,” she cried in scorn. “Don't talk to me 


about bad luck. Its bad work 


children have not turned out well, inquire 
into how much care and supervision he gave 
them when they were young 

Bad luck is often the harvest grown from 
neglect 

I have mentioned my boyhood loss of the 
det ater’s medal by one vote. l know now 
why I lost it. It was because I relied on the 
contents of my written speech and did not 
take the trouble to develop my delivery, the 
‘nunciation and the gestures. I did not make 
a finished job of it. Likewise, my failure in 
and materia was due to 
laziness, a laziness caused by my dislike 
of those two subjects. I was not unlucky 
about them. I merely refused to work hard 
enough on them. 

Again, my erroneous diagnosis of the man’s 


anatomy medica 


painful knee was entirely unnecessary. If 
I had looked up the information on that be- 
fore I treated him instead of stumbling on it 
after F had treated him, all would have been 
well. That was not bad luck. It was criminal 
neglect. And the reason I failed to hear 
the telephone calls from that wealthy family 
was that I wanted to get my sleep rather 
than be waked up. If I had been mentally 
anxious, even in my sleep, to be called out 
I never would have slept while the bell rang 

It was the same thing in running the drug- 
store. I always disliked detail. That was 
why the time came when my customers 
heard the words that are the crack of doom 
for any retail business: 

“We're just out of that.” 

My ruin came not from bad luck, but from 
bad management, bad business, bad work. 
Like every believer in bad luck, I was slip- 
shod and careless. Similarly, I failed as a 
seventy-five-dollar — clerk. I showed no 
energy, no push, no get-up-and-get. All 
through those years of failure, it was the 
same Inefficiency, lack of interest, 
loose methods. In the language of the golf 
player, I did not “follow through.” 

The whole business about bad luck can 
be summed up thus: The “unlucky man” is 
the man who does not measure up to the 
world’s standards of work; and the “lucky 
man” is the one who is such a hustler and 
so wide-awake that he is a little superior to 
the average standards. 

Now, how did I reverse my position? How 
did I cease to be a child of misfortune and, 
to all effects and purposes, swing around and 
ride upward on the very neck of adverse 
circumstances? I did it because I had re- 
ceived such a mental jar that I had no time 
to sit back and brood on my bad luck. 

I was put squarely up against the fact that, 
if I did not accomplish something, I would lose 
my wife, the one person who was dear to me in 
the world. I glimpsed the stark truth that, 
while I had been thinking of how the world 
took things from me, I had really been tak- 
ing from myself the one thing I needed and 
wanted. I saw myself as the burglar of my 
own happiness, the destroyer of my own life. 

That was what took the “bad luck” bunk 
out of my mind. I have seen that, and things 
similar to it, do the same for other men. 
They had been willing to drift along on the 
easy tide that leads to destruction, just so 
long as they had a few physical comforts or 
soul consolations left. Threatened with the 
loss of those, they developed a resourceful- 
ness which astonished them 

To believe in bad luck is an attractive 
cowardice for a large class of men. It is 
a beautiful excuse for failure. It is a perfect 
defense against hard work. It is even a 
means of securing a morbid sympathy and 
these men revel in that sort of sympathy 
and coddling from their wives and friends 

I have already said that the bad luck 
fetish hurts one’s health. Naturally. He 
who is always expecting the worst in one 
thing generally expects it in 
ali things. His mind and body 
are set to worst. 
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bank account and poor health 
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go together. 
icine in the world is optimism 
The worst toxin is gloom 

Once more, by way of a final 
jab: There is no such thing as 
“bad luck.” The belief in it is 
a gross superstition 

Here is a glaring illustration 
of the talk 
luc k 

It is claimed that there is a 
lot of luck in poker. My obser 
vation has been that the 
who wins at poker consistently 


nonsensical about 


man 


is merely the best player of 
poker. There are some who 
have a “run of luck.” But, if 
that “run” lasts three months, 
the opposite “run” generally lasts equally 
long. If the good luck holds up for a 
year, the bad luck appears during the 


next year 

Any habitual card-player, unless he is a 
very poor player or an unusually good one, 
will tell you that his winnings and losses 
In poker, as in 
factor is skill, 


patience, taking 


just about counterbalance. 
life, the final determining 
knowledge of the 
advantage of opportunities 

If you have a premonition that you are 
going to faut in an undertaking, you are 
promising yourself disaster in advance, you 
are merely saying to yourself: “I know I'm 
not equal to that. I'll fall down on it sure.” 
Dismiss the premonitions. Throw away the 
“charms” and talismans. Get on the job! 
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The “Comer” 


The bright eye— 


the alert look— 
the snappy gait 
the general “make 
good” appearance 
—ALL are char- 
acteristic of men 
who avoid harmful 
articles of diet and 
choose the best 
“good things” to 
eat and drink. 


Instant 
Postum 


is chosen by thou- 
sands of “coming” 
men as their regu- 
lar table beverage, 
not only for its de- 
lightful flavor, but 
because it is free 
from harmful in- 
gredients, such as 
caffeine, the drug 
in coffee and tea. 


Healthful, Nourishing, 


Convenient, 
Economical, Delicious, 


“There’s a Reason” 
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For Your 
“Meatless Days’ 








Of course you will want to help 
the Government in the work of 
conserving food supplies by hav- 
ing one or two meatless days 
each week. For your meatless 
meals you will want food that 
supplies as much nutriment as 
meat at a lower cost—food that is 
ready-to-eat and easily digested. 


hredded Wheat © 


Bi e 
iscult 

contains all the body-building material 
in the whole wheat grain prepared in a 
digestible form. It is 100 per cent. 
whole wheat — nothing wasted, nothing 
thrown away. The whole wheat con- 
tains every element needed for building 
healthy bodies and for furnishing energy 
for the day’s work. It contains more 
real body-building nutriment than mea’, 
eggs and costs much less. 
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or potatoes 


Two or three of these crisp, brown 
little loaves, of cooked whole wheat 
with milk or cream make a nourish- 


ny 


-? 


satisfying meal for any time of 
De- 


licious with sliced bananas, stewed 


day at a cost of a few cents. 


prunes, baked apples or other fruits. 


Made only by 


THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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PD! RING the next five years she wrote 
many short stories and essays, and 
four plays. Her work appealed subtly but 
clearly to the growing rebellion of the 
German women; she was too much of an 
artist to write frank propagand:, and the 
crities were long waking up to the object 
of her work. Her first three plays were 
failures, but the fourth ran for two years and 
a half, and was played all over Ger.aany and 
Austria. It was a brilliant, dramatic, half- 
humorous, half-tragic exposition of the Ger- 
man woman's enforced subservience to man as 
compared with the glorious liberty of the 
somewhat exaggerated American co-heroine. 

There was talk of suppressing this play at 
first, but Countess Niebuhr brought all her 
influence to bear, and as the widow of one 
esteemed junker and the daughter of another 
far more important, her argument that her 
daughter merely labored to make the German 
woman a still more powerful factor in up- 
holding the might of Ger 1an Kultur caused 
the powers to shrug their shoulders and 
dismiss the matter. After all, was not the 
play by a woman, and were not the German 
women the most thoroughly disciplined in the 
world? Besides, the play was amusing, and 
humor destroyed the serious purpose always. 
Humor made the Americans the contem,)ti- 

le race they were — fortunately for the fu- 
ture plans of Germany. They took nothing 
seriously. In time they would! 

Those who have not lived in Germany 
have not even an inkling of the deep, slow, 
secret revolt against the insolent and in- 
considerate a.titude of the German male 
that had been growing among its women for 
some fifteen years before the outbreak of 
the war. They ventured no public meetings 
or militant acts pf any sort, for men were 
far too strong for them yet, and the German 
woman is by nature retiring, no matter 
what her independence. Their only outward 
manifestation was the hideous reformkleid, 
a typical manifestation in even the women of 
a nation whose art is as ugly as it often is 
interesting. But thousands of them were 
muttering to one another and reading with 
envy the literature of womau’s revolt in other 
lands. When one of their own sex rose, a 
woman of the highest intelligence and an 
exquisite style, who although she signed 
herself Gisela Doring was said to be a 
rebellious member of the Prussian aris- 
tocracy their own vague protests slowly 
crystallized and they grew to look upon her 
as a leader, who, one day, maybe, would 
show them the way out of bondage. Her 
correspondence grew to enormous propor- 
tions, but she answered every letter, fully 
determined by this time to accomplish some- 
thing more than a name in letters while 
incidentally amusing herself with stirring 
up the women and annoying the men. But, 
although clubs were formed to discuss her 
work and letters, they were still unsuspected 
of the arrogant men who controlled the desti- 
nies of Germany. And as the German woman 
is the reverse of frank, as little indication of 
the slow revolution. was found in the home. 

Then came the War. 


YISELA, like all the women of Germany, 
F flamed with patriotism and righteous 
indignation. Russia and France, with no 
provocation from Germany had crossed the 
frontiers of the great Teutonic 
Empire. A French aviator had dropped 
hombs on Nuremberg, one of the artistic 
treasures of Europe, although, mercifully, 
his bombs had been inadvertently filled 
with air. Then followed the even more 
indefensible act of Great Britain, whose 
only object in joining forces with paper 
allies was to aim a blow at the glorious 
commercial prestige of Germany, the object 
of her fear and hate these many years. 

Gisela immediately entered the hospital 
opened by her mother in Berlin and took a 
rapid first-aid course, concentrating upon the 
work all the fine powers of her mind and 
strong young Literature, fame, 
propaganda among women, all were dis- 
missed. Although victory was certain in a 
few months, there would be many thousands 
of wounded and she was filled with a passion- 
ate desire to tend and to serve these heroes 
and martyrs of foreign hatred. She quite 
forgot her personal experience of the German 


sacred 


body . 


male, forgot herself. Her beloved Fatherland 
was attacked and the German male in his 
heroic resistance, his triumphal progress, was 
become a god. Dienen! Dienen! 

She had no time to ponder upon the viola- 
tion of Belgium, and knew nothing of the 
curious liberation of medieval psychology 
from the superficial harness of modern time 
She was engaged in hard menial labor during 
those first weeks and it was sufficient to 
know that Germany had been violated. It 
is true that her warrior parent had some- 
times boasted of the day when Germany 
should rule the world, but he had been care- 
ful to say nothing about a war of aggression, 
and Gisela, like every other civilian in 
the Central Empires, had been too accus- 
tomed to the evidences of a great standing 
army to give them more than a passing 
thought. Were they not, then, surrounded 
by envious and powerful enemies, situated 
in the very middle of Europe? What more 
natural than that they should ever be on 
the alert? That Germany herself would 
strike at the peace of Europe, « 
which had brought her unexampled pros- 
perity and eminence, never had crossed 
Gisela’s mind. Nevertheless, knowing the 
German male as she did, she was quite 
sure that the officers reveled in the new com- 
plexion of Europe as much as the civilians 
in the reserve detested it She could see 
Franz Nettlebeck barking out his orders for 
the irresistible advance, and Georg Zottmyer 
grinding his teeth in the trenches and suffer- 
ing acutely from, dyspepsia. 

Until the Summer of 1916 she was very 
busy in her mother’s hospital and then in 
one started by a Socialist friend, Johanna 
Ganz, in Munich. She glanced at the English 
papers sometimes, but assumed that their 
versions were for home effect, and smiled 
at their occasional claims of victory. Poor 


* nee 


things! 

When she was ordered to take charge of a 
hospital in Lille in June of the second year of 
the war she had forced herself to accept the 
state of Europe with a certain philosophy 
After all, war was its normal, its historic, 
condit’‘on. Following a somewhat unusual 
interval of peace, owing to the beneficent 
reign of the German Emperor, the war 
microbes of Europe, cultured in the Balkan 
swamps, had, through some miscalculation. 
after a deplorable assassination, swept over 
practically the entire continent instead of 
being localized as heretofore. Men were 
men and kings were kings and war was war 

The sinking of the Lusitania and other 
passenger ships had filled Gisela with a 
horror that might have developed into 
protest had she not been assured that the 
U-boats had purposely waited for a calm 
sea not too far from shore that the passengers 
might have every opportunity for escape, 
but that they had been the victims of the 
explosion of contraband ammunition, badly 
adjusted life-boats, panic among themselves, 
and utter inefficiency and selfishness of the 
officers and cTew. 

These excuses sounded plausible to a 
young woman still too occupied to ponder, 
but during her journey through Belgium and 
the invaded districts of France her mind grew 
more and more uneasy. Surely an army so 
uniformly victorious, an army which only 
forebore to press forward in a battle, like 
that of the Marne, for sound strategic reasons, 
should have found go necessity to destroy 
whole towns with their priceless monuments 
of art, level countless insignificant villages and 
reduce their inhabitants to abject misery 

In Lille-she met Elsa, who had been in 
charge of a hospital for a year, Mimi Brandt 
and Heloise von Erkel, whom she had 
known intimately in Munich. She found 
all three horrified and appalled at the 
atrocious cruelties, the persistent and need- 
less severities, the arrogant and swaggering 
attitude, accompanied by countless petty 
tyrannies, unworthy of an army in posses 
sion; the wholly unmodern and dishonor 
able treatment of a prostrate and wretched 
people. Above all, the deportation of the 
young girls of Lille, torn from their families, 
driven off in herds to God knew what horribk 
fate, had shaken them to the core. 

All three had thought their German army 
an army of demi-gods while serving far behitid 
the lines, and all three were bitterly ashamed 
of their countrymen and disposed to question 
a government which not only encouraged 
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“After years of experimenting with all sorts of things 
for my skin, I began to use Resinol Soap. In a very few 


days I could see a marked improvement. 


“It seems impossible that anything so simple as wash- 
ing my face twice a day with hot water and a delightful 
toilet soap can have done more good than all those tedious, 
expensive treatments, but the fact remains that now my 
complexion is clear, with the natural glow of health and 


youth that I feared it had lost for good.” 


If you are having trouble with your complexion, if you 
find that an unattractive skin is a handicap in your social 


es, it certainly has. 
cleared my skin 


or business life, think what it would mean to have your 


problem solved so easily! 


Try Resinol Soap a week and you will know why you will want i 
the year round. ‘The soothing, healing Resinol medication in it reduces 
the tendency to blotches and oiliness, soothes irritated pores, offset 
the effects of neglect or improper treatment, and brings out the real 
beauty of the complexion, giving Nature the chance she needs to make 
red, rough skins white and soft. 


This same purity and soothing, healing medication also adapt Resinol 
Soap to the care of the hair, and of a baby’s tender, easily irritated skin. 


Resinol Soap contains no harsh, drying alkali, and is not artificiall) 
colored, its rich brown being entirely due to its Resinol medication 
Sold by all druggists. For sample cake free, with miniature box of 


Resinol Ointment, write to Dept. 7-B, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 
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Munitions of 
Happiness 


for Christmas 
at home or in camp 


Old General Santa Claus is this year called upon to 
wage a more strenuous campaign of kindness than ever 
before. VVhitman’s candies are his most effective 
‘ammunition,’ for carrying brightness and pleasure 
throughout the world, each package conveying, in its 
sweetness, an unmistakable message of good cheer. 


There will be a shortage of really good chocolates 
and confections, so we suggest that you see now the 
dealer near you who is your Whitman agent, usually 
the leading druggist, and arrange for your own gifts at 
home or abroad 

We suggest those favorite standard packages: 


THE SAMPLER, assorted chocolates and confections, one. two, three and 
five dollars a box 

NUTS, CHOCOLATE COVERED, 50 cents 
PINK OF PERFECTION, 
$6.00 a box 

SUPER EXTRA CHOCOLATES or CONFECTIONS, in half pound 


to five pound boxes, at 90 cents 


LIBRARY package. a de lux 
size $2.00 

SERVICE CHOCOLATES, our new soldiers and sailors’ assortment is a 
Each box contains a pound of 
very special chocolates and a book. Such authors as Kipling, DeMaupassant 
Conan Doyle, Hugo. One dollar a box. Our agents will attend to the mailing 
for you. or we will do so. on receipt of $1.00 and parcel postage 


$1.00, $2.00, $3.00 a box 
$1.25, $2.50 and 


hocolates of mnifections 


A pound 


hocolate assortment with a book. "Two pound 


favorite gift to. or from, a man in the Service 


Write for booklets of standard and fancy packages, or get 
these from our agents, and plan for 


The CHEERIEST CHRISTMAS POSSIBLE 
STEPHEN F.WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U.S. A 


Makers of Whitman's Instantaneous Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 


NOTE :—The prices given above may be advanced slightly by dealers on the Pacific Coast and 
distant States 
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the Saddist lust of its fighters and seemed 
unable to feed its civilians properly, in 
spite of the great leakage through neutral 
countries, but which persisted in calling 
themselves victorious when they were either 
on the defensive or in the act of being beaten, 
despite their first irresistible rush. The 
Somme Drive had not begun, but every 
nurse in Lille knew the truth about Verdun. 

“And believe me, as the Americans say,” 
remarked Mimi Brandt, “when the German 
people know the truth, particularly the 
German women, there will be some circus!” 

Mimi had been far more of an active rebel 
than the Niebuhr girls, possibly because her 
life stream was closer to the source, patently 
to herself because she had a magnificent 
voice which needed but the necessary tech- 
nique to assure her a welcome in any of the 
great opera houses of Germany. Adroitly 
persuaded by her parents to marry when she 
was not quite seventeen, she had conceived 
a positive abhorrence of the rodent-visaged 
young burgess who had been her lot; not 
only was he personally distasteful to the 
ardent romantic girl, but he would not 
permit her to cultivate her voice, far less 
study for the stage. Her revenge had been 
a cruel disdain, to which he had responded 
by lying under the bed all night and howling. 
Twice she had run away, visiting prosperous 
and sympathetic relatives in Milwaukee, 
and both times returned at the passionate 
solicitation of her parents; not only outraged 
in their dearest conventions but anxious to 
he rid of the small rodent born of the union. 

Her last return had been but a month 
before the outbreak of war, and Hans Brandt, 
to his growling disgust, was promptly swept 
off by the searching German broom. He was 
as much in love with his wife as a man so 
meagrely equipped in all but national 
conceit may be, for Mimi was a very hand- 
some girl with a buxom but graceful figure, 
and a laughing face whose golden brown eyes 
sparkled with the pure fun of living when they 
were not sombre with disgust and rebellion. 

Gisela had always looked upon Heloise 
von Erkel as the most tragic figure in Munich. 
She had distinction rather than positive 
beauty, for although her features were fine 
her complexion and hair were faded and there 
were faint lines on her charming face. She 
was a blonde of the French type and her 
light figure, although indifferently carried 
and always clad as inexpensively as possible 
had an indefinable elegance. 

In heaven knows what moment of youthful 
madness Frau von Erkel, born Heloise d’Oecer- 
mont, had married a young German officer, 
and although both fancied themselves 
deeply in love the breach began soon after 
they had settled to the routine of the frontier 
town where he was stationed, and had 
widened rapidly in spite of the fact that she 
produced six children as automatically as the 
most devoted and detested hausfrau of her 
acquaintance. Shortly after the birth of 
the sixth the breach became a chasm, for 
the chocolate firm, inherited from her 
bourgeoise mother and the source of Frau 
von Erkel’s wealth, failed through the raseal- 
ity of one of the partners, and the haughty 
Bavarian aristocrat was forced to keep up 
his position in the army, as well as his grow- 
ing family, on an income, acéruing from 
chocolate investments, that should have been 
reserved for pleasures alone. However, 
there was no help for it. He renounced 
cards and such other costly amusements as 
he could without lowering his standard as a 
gentleman and an officer, and of course the 
real suffering was borne by the women of 
the family 

When Gisela met them, Frau von Erkel 
and her three daughters (all well-on and 
unmarried) were living in an old and small 
but respectable house with one beer-sodden 
maid to relieve them of the heavy work, 
and bake the cake for the Sunday “coffee.” 

Colonel von Erkel and his three sons lived 
in bachelor quarters and called on the women 
of the family Sunday afternoon at 
precisely four o'clock. Tn full uniform, and 
imposing specimens of the German officer, 
they sat stifly on the uncomfortable chairs 
for some thirty minutes and then simulta- 
neously escaped and were seen no more for 
a week 

At first Gisela was intensely amused at 
vagaries of the Erkels, but when she saw 
the four narrow beds in a row in one small 
monastic room (the first floor was let to 
lodgers who paid the rent) and still more of 
their almost hopeless contriving to hold to 
their position in Munich society, to say 
nothing of sufficient food and clothing, her 
sympathies, always more deep than quick, 
were permanently aroused. But they were 
confined to the girls. Charming and graceful 


every 


as the old lady was it was evident that if 
without the arrogance of her German 
husband she was afflicted with the intense 
conservatism of her race. It had taken 
Aimée, the oldest of the girls (she was 
thirty-odd) three years of persistent begging, 
nagging, arguments, tears, and threats of 
abrupt demise, to obtain permission to move 
her piano, a bookcase and three chairs up 
to the garret and have a room she could 
call her own. Frau von Erkel was scandalized 
that a French giri (she systematically 
ignored the German infusion in her daughters) 
should wish for hours of solitude. But 
Aimée had the national genius for pegging 
away, and her mother finally succumbed. 
After that it was comparatively easy, 
although there were several notable engage- 
ments, for Heloise to become secretary to 
Gisela Doring. She never dared admit that 
she received a generous monthly check for 
her services, but as Gisela was a favorite 
with the old lady (always sitting placidly 
with her hands in her lap, a faint ironic smile 
on her still pretty face) and as her literary 
style was said to be impeccable (Frau von 
Erkel never even read a German newspaper), 
the new connection was harmonious, and 
Heloise at last knew something like real 
liberty in the little garden house of the 
parterre apartment of Gisela Doring. 


HERE is little time for nurses in the 

war zone to meet and talk, but even 
nurses must rest and take the air, and 
during the month before the frightful rush 
of wounded after the British offensive on the 
Somme began the four girls, all in different 
hospitals, maneuvered to obtain leave of 
absence at the same hour, early in the eve- 
ning. They promenaded desolate by-streets 
arm in arm, their heads together, relieving 
their burdened souls. There was no idea of 
treason in any of those rebellious minds, for 
they still believed their Fatherland to have 
been on the defensive from the first, the 
victim of a conspiracy. 

But being women, and women who had 
thought for themselves for many years, 
they must talk, and when too overcharged 
to trust their comments to the narrow streets, 
they retired to a hillock outside the city 
which no spy could approach unseen. 
However. nothing was further from the 
minds of the German men of war than that 
the well-trained women of their supremely 
organized land would presume to criticize 
methods which had, to their best belief, 
terrorized the world. 

“But we are not the only ones,” said 
Heloise grimly, as they sat on their refuge 
one dusky evening. “All but the sheep have 
a word to say now and then. Of course 
there always will be women who will grovel 
at the feet of men merely because they are 
men, but look out for the others when this 
accursed war is over. God! How I hate 
men. To think that once I dreamed and 
hoped, like the silly romantic girl I was, that 
some man would marry me in spite of my 
poverty. Now IL would not marry one of 
the Kaiser's sons. And I am a German 
girl, too. France has never had any call for 
me. It is Marie who would be all French 
if she could. Poor litthe Marie, with her 
ugly face, her poverty, her dynamic body, 
mad to marry; and climbing out of the win- 
dow when Mother is asleep to go to Socialist 
meetings and scream off her pent-up passions. 
What a hideous world!” 

She sprang suddenly to her feet and flung 
her arms above her head and glared at the 


unresponsive stars, her body rigid. “Oh, 
God!" she prayed. “Deliver us! Deliver us 
from war and deliver us from men.” Then 


she whirled about upon Gisela. “ You — you 

why don’t you lead us out? You have 
more mind than any woman in Germany. 
You have more influence. I have always 
placed my hopes on you. But now — now — 
you are doing nothing but nurse disgusting 
men like the rest of us a 

“Tlush! You are talking too loud. And 
you are carrying your revolt too far. These 
poor deluded men you nurse are only to be 
pitied, and if they merely revolt you, you 
have no vocation re 

“When did I ever pretend to have a voca- 
tion for nursing? Like all the rest I felt I 
must do my part, and heaven knows it is 
better than sitting at home and watching my 
mother weep —and slowly starve. If 
had rolled one more bandage I should have 
gone mad.” 

“Well, dear girl, as far as I am con- 
cerned, remember that the time for women 
to battle for their rights is when their 
country is safe, not in mortal danger. Be 
sure that when this war is over i 

She fell suddenly silent. A little flame 
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leapt in her brain. She extinguished it 
hurriedly, but it burxt her fingers, and as 
she stared at Heloise, lovely in her Red 
Cross uniform against the evening light, her 
tragic face once more scare hing the heavens, 
it struggled to life again and again. She 
loved Heloise, and she felt a sudden inclusive 
love of her sex, an overpowering desire to 
deliver it from the sadness and horror of 
war; a profounder emotion than anything 
it had inspired in those far-off days of peace 

Gisela, like many women of dominating 
ntellect and personality, had exhausted her 
power of love for man with her first unfortu- 
nate but prolonged passion, and although 
she had ho hatred of his sex, and indeed 
liked many men and needed their society, 
she gave her real sympathies and affee- 
tion to her women friends Her closest 
friends were all women, partly because 
there was no question of love-making, 
which moc ked and depressed her, partly 
because they had so many more interests 
in common, and consequently a deeper 
bond Tonight she was filled with an 
irresistible pity, and a longing to set them 
free But her hands were tied She dared 
not even go to headquarters and protest 
wainst the terrible fate of the young girls 
of Lille 
become an instant object of suspicion 


She would have done no good and 


For many months she did her duty dog- 
gedly, her indignation routed by the un- 
believable fact that the Germans were 
retreating from the Somme, inch by inch, 
but still retreating Once she might have 
heen satisfied with grandiose phrases and 
scornful assurances. But the long attack on 
Verdun had ended in a failure that the most 
resourceful vocabulary was unable to trans- 
late into anything else. More than half a 
million young Germans had fallen, and for 
what? That France, disdained these many 
vears by the mighty Teutonic Empire and nu- 
merically inferior, might demonstrate that she 
was the greater military genius of the two! 

What was it all for? What of the ever 
receding fields of peace, grown green and 
fat again? 

But to attempt to answer historical enig- 
mas while working day and night over the 
mangled victims of the Western offensive was 
beyond her powers It was not until she broke 
down, and with Heloise von Erkel and Mimi 
Brandt, obtained leave to spend a month at 
St. Moritz that she found her answers 


4 ee three girls went to a littl hotel 
that had been a favorite resort of 
Gisela’s in times of peace when she had 
felt an imperative need of the high solitudes 
ind eternal snows They anticipated a 
week's complete rest. and a fortnight or more 
of mountain climbing, dismissing the war 
from their minds as far as possible. But 
their gentle plans were upset on the eighth 
day after their arrival, when at the end of 
an hour's hard skating. clad in the bright 
caps and sweaters of old, they ran into Ann 
Howland Prentiss. and Kate Terriss, now 
Mrs Polby Kate had married an American 
whose business kept him in London, and 
her path and Gisela’s had never crossed 
since her finishing days in Berlin, although 
she had corresponded with Lili for two or 
three years and knew the family history 
in vague outline She had been nursing 
behind the British lines in’ France since 
the outbreak of the war, and her old friend, 
Mrs Prentiss, had joined her a year since 

In the excitement of meeting, the three 
forgot the gory chasm that divided them 
They were excited and exhilarated and fem- 
inine: and when they dropped suddenly at a 
chance word to a present that gripped even 
these glittering snow fields with its red, 
insatiable fingers. Kate, as ever, was equal 
to the formidable moment and cried out, 
snapping her fingers at the blue ether so 
tranquilly aloof from warring hosts 

“Forget it for today, at least Intro 
duce me to your friends Ann, what do 
you mean by staring at Gisela so queerly 
and calling her Fraulein Doring? That is 
only her pen name. She is Gisela von 
Niebuhr, representative of Prussian junker- 
dom in its most acute form. But not today.” 

When the real status of the former gover- 
ness was explained to Mrs. Prentiss, she was 
as much astonished as Kate at the American 
adventure of the “queerest of the Niebuhr 
girls.” After her surprise had vented itself 
ind her curiosity was satisfied she grew 
thoughtful. She had read the works of 
Gisela Doéring and had the profoundest 
admiration Lor her genius, and she knew the 
power this writer wielded among the women 
of Germany. 


That evening after the others had gone 
back to their hotel she and Kate Tolby 
put their heads together. The result of 
this serious conference, during which a 
methodical program was worked out with 
every date at command and every fact in 
damning sequence, was that none of the five 
went to bed on the following night, but sat 
about a large oval table in the sitting-room 
of the Americans, their maids on guard in 
the corridor, and wrangled until dawn. 

The challenge was given by the Americans 
and accepted by the Germans, whose curio- 
sity had been carefully pricked; and all 
had agreed that no matter how intensely 
distasteful any argument might be they 
would not separate for at least eight hours 
and that there should be as little “hot stuff” 
quoting Mimi Brandt), as possible. 

The avowed object of the Americans was 
to prove conclusively that Germany, carry- 
ing out a deliberate program, had precipitated 
the war in 1914 believing Russia to be deli 
quescent, France riddled with syndicalism 
and Britain on the verge of internal revolu- 
tion; consequently that the exact moment had 
come for the swift execution of her scien- 
tifically wrought plan for world dominion 

During this long debate Gisela sat at the 
head of the table, rigid and watchful, when 
Mimi Brandt 


sprawled in an easy chair, satirical and 


she was not fiercely arguing 


slangy: Heloise, very pale and the first to be 
convinced, sat with her little clenched hands 
hard against her cheek bones; Ann Prentiss. 
a keen, gray-eyed, square-jawed young 
woman who had taken an intelligent Amer 
ican woman's interest in the war from the 
first, remained unshakenly cool, quick, and 
precise, while the more brilliant Mrs. Tolby 
flashed her beacon light into recesses darkened 
these three years by systematic lies, but 
incapable of final stupidity 

That long argument need not be reproduced 
here. All the world has made up its mind 
about Germany, knows her far better than 
as vel she knows herself lt was the deliberate 
effort to force these three intelligent Ger- 
mans, one of them a leader of the first im- 
portance, to realize that their country stood 
to the rest of the civilized world for lying, 
treachery, cruelty, brutality, degeneracy 
and bad sportsmanship: above all, that she 
had forfeited her position among modern 
nations. When these facts had been ham- 
mered in, Mrs. Prentiss proceeded to the two 
supreme truths for whose elucidation the 
rest had been the mere preamble: that the 
Central Powers were beaten and knew it 
but were determined to go on sacrificing 
the youth of the country, reducing their 
people to the ultimate miseries of starvation 
rather than yield; and that the only hope 
of obtaining mercy from the Allies in the 
inevitable hour of surrender was to dethrone 
the Hohenzollerns and establish a Republic 
Otherwise as a nation they would cease to 
exist and their last fate would be even worse 
than their present 

Gisela’s mind was complex and = subtle, 
but it was also honest When it yielded a 
point it vielded audibly. It was during the 
earlier part of the discussion that she ex 
claimed: “It is true 
back to me Mimi, open the window. The 
air is blue, and we are all hardy and can 
stand the night air It was after the 
Agadir incident in 1911 that I felt a change 
l Say felt because l Was so absorbed in mis 
work that T had no inclination for politics 
But after Agadir 


it seems to me now that T can look back 


certain things come 


and never discussed them 


upon a slowly rising muttering tide, recall that 
even in Bavaria the old serenity, the settled 
feeling had fled, that war was discussed as a 
possibility as it never had been before » 
The fact which impressed the Germans and 
reduced all that had gone before to a heated 
academic discussion, was that Germany 
was beaten, and that the United States 
embargo would reduce Germany to actual 
starvation, not dispiriting sub 
nourishment; combined with their own knowl- 
edge that the Teutonic Powers would go on 
fighting, sacrificing hundreds of thousands of 
loyal German boys, and plunge countless 


merely 


more families into hopeless grief 

The two Americans had a deeper purpose 
in forcing this long argument than hammering 
the truth into the Prussianized minds of 
these three girls whom they otherwise liked 
and respected. As the hours wore toward the 
dawn they observed with satisfaction that 
Gisela’s face grew whiter and grimmer, 
until finally it set itself in rigid lines. Her 
mouth was hard, her eyes expanded as if 
they saw far beyond the white mountains 
glittering before the open window. Her 
mass of dark hair had fallen and Mrs. Tolby 
whispered to Mrs. Prentiss that she looked 
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Knitting Easier 
and soft, smooth hands add a 
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like the Medusa in the Glyptothek of Munich, 
lovely but relentless. 

Gisela was no longer the radiant beauty 
whom Ann Howland had often observed 


with a disapproving eye at Bar Harbor, 


particularly when the Freiherr von Nettle- 
beck was in attendance. These years of war, 
during which she had known hard physical 
labor and often insufficient nourishment, 
more rarely still, a full night’s sleep, had 
taken away her lovely curves of cheek and 
bust, her brilliant color. 

Mimi was the first to speak after an interval 
of silence. “ You've got me, all right. I've been 
digging up a few more things. We're up 
against it for keeps and it’s get out or starve 
out. [ve a notion to sneak off to my rela- 
tions in Milwaukee. Mrs. Prentiss, [ll go 
as your maid x 

“You'll do nothing of the sort!” 
voice cut through the ripple of laughter 
which always greeted Mimi's redundant 
slang. “You'll go back to Germany with 
me and help me put an end to this war.” 
All but Heloise half rose, but she sat staring 
at that hard drawn face as if in telepathic 
communication 

“Can you do anything — really?” gasped 
Kate. “* We have been hoping for a revolution 
but had given up the idea — until after the 
war. Your socialists seem to eat out of 
the Kaiser's hand, and all the able-bodied 
men are at the war front - P 

“But not the women! And now,” said 
Gisela rising, “I shall go for a walk; and 
I shall go alone = 


Gisela’s 


IV 


RS. PRENTISS and Mrs. Tolby 
placed a large amount of money to 
Gisela’s account in a Swiss bank, and this 
she transferred to her own bank in Munich. 
As she had collected large sums for war 
relief, and directed several charities, no 
suspicion was excited. There was to be no 
printed matter nor correspondence, but an 
army of lieutenants, who on one excuse or 
other would travel all over Germany “back 
of the front,” and practically make a house- 
to-house campaign 
She went almost immediately to Berlin 
and laid her plans before her family. Countess 
Niebuhr, whose love of intrigue had not 
diminished with the years, and who had 
known more of the Pan-Germanic mind than 
her naive husband had ever guessed, under- 
took to win over many women of her own 
class who had suffered death #hd disillusion. 
Mariette was ripe for revolution. Her lover 
had been killed and her husband had not. 
Gisela, obtaining a commission to inspect 
the leading hospitals of the country, Visited 
each of the states in turn and addressed 
thousands of women in groups of two or 
three hundred at a time, gathered under 
the eves of the police in the name of one of 
the many war charities in which all women 
were engaged. The lieutenants prepared 
these women, and Gisela, inspired, erystal- 
lized, cohered. The timid she shamed 
with the example of the Russian women 
(and German women despise all other 
women); the desperate she had little diffi- 
culty in convincing that there was but one 
egress from their insupportable agony 
Victory under her leadership, if they stood 
firm, was inevitable. She had the gift of a 
fiery torrent of speech, a clear steady eve, 
even when it flashed and blazed, and a 
warm and_ irresistible magnetism _ that 
convinced the individual as wéll as the mass 
that she had but one object, the liberation of 
the miserable women of her country, and that 
she Was wholly lacking fn personal ambition 


, 

Gisela, who had beeQ staring across the 
Koniginstrasse at the heavy branches that 
hung over the wall of the park, her men- 
tal vision too actively raking the past to 
spare a beam for the familiar picture, sud 
denly switched her searchlight away from 
those milestones in her historic progress and 
concentrated it upon a suspicious shadow 
opposite. Surely it had moved, and there 
was not a breath of air. The night was very 
still; there was not a footfall on the pave 
ment or even a breeze from the Alps. 

She did not move a muscle, but narrowed 
her gaze until it detached the figure of a man 
from the dark background of wall and trees. 
Always apprehensive of spies, she leapt to the 
conclusion that she was under surveillance 
at last, and her heart beat quickly. She 
who had believed that the long strain, the 
constant danger, the incessant demand for 
resource and ever more resource, had trans- 
formed her nerves into pure steel, realized 
angrily that on this last night when she had 
permitted herself an hour's idle retrospect 


before commanding sleep, her nerves more 
nearly resembled the strings of a violin. 

She stood up, revealing herself disdain- 
fully in the moonlight that lay full on her 
window, then went quickly out into the 
vestibule and unlocked the house door. Her 
only fear was that the man would have gone, 
but if he were still there she was determined 
to walk boldly over to his skulking place 
and pretend she believed him to be a burglar 
or a foreign spy. In these days she carried a 
small pistol and a dagger 

When she had stepped out on the pavement 
she glanced quickly up and down the street 
Not even a polizediener was in sight, for this 
aristrocratic quarter was, in peace and war, 
the quietest part of an always orderly town. 
It was evident that the man spied alone. 

Holding her head very high, she started 
across the street, but she had not taken three 
steps when the shadow detached itself and 
walked rapidly out into the moonlight. She 
gave a sharp cry and shrank back. It was 
Franz von Nettlebeck. 


“You * she stammered. ‘They sent 
you ~~ 
“They? And why should I alarm you? 


Am I so formidable?” He gave his short 
harsh laugh and lifted his cap. His head was 
bandaged, there was a deep scar along the 
outer line of his right cheek. His face was 
gaunt and lined; and his shoulders sagged 
until he suddenly bethought himself and 
flung them back with a deathless instinct. 

Gisela smiled and gave him her hand 
with a graceful spontaneity. “The sense of 
being watched always shakes the nerves 
a bit, and I have felt up to nothing myself 
for a long time. Why did not you come up 
to the window when you recognized me?” 

“IT was so sure of a welcome! And yet 
as soon as I was fit to travel I came here to 
see you. I intended to send in my card 
tomorrow. But I could not help haunting 
your window tonight, and when I had the 
good fortune to see you sitting there — with 
the moon shining on your beautiful face ——” 

“My face is no longer beautiful, dear 
Franz 24 

“You are a thousand times more beautiful 
than ever a 

Something else vibrated along those steel 
nerves, but she said briskly: “Standing so 
long must have tired you. Come in and rest. 
It is late; but if there are still conventions in 
this staggering world I have forgotten them.” 

Her rooms were always prepared for a 
sudden visit of the police. If a firing-squad 
were her fate it would not have been accom- 
plished through the commen channels. Even 
the firearms to be worn on the morrow 
were in cellars of citizens so respectable as 
almost to be nameless. 

He followed her through the common 
entrance of the apartment house and into 
her saal. She drew the curtains and lit 
several candles. It was too hot for electricity: 
moreover — she acknowledged it with a cu- 
rious exultation — those manifestly sincere 
words of Franz had given her vanity a 
momentary resurrection. Her suspicions 
were by no means allayed, even when she 
met his blazing with passionate 
admiration, but why not play with fire for 
an hour? What better preparation for the 
morrow than to relax and forget? To be 
young for an hour once more! 

“Poor Franz!” Her voice was the same 
rich contralto whose promise had routed the 
Howland millions of years ago. “Our poor 
gallant men! When will this terrible war 
finish?” 

* Ask your United States of America!”’ And 
he cursed that superfluous country roundly. 
“We had some chance before. Not much, 
but still some. Now we shail be beaten to 
our knees, stamped into the dust, straight 
down to hell.” He threw himself into a 
chair and covered his face with his hands. 

“But when?” Gisela watched him warily. 
If these were tactics they were admirable. 

“Years hence, no doubt — if we continue 
to hold the Soecial-Democrats in hand and 
drug the people. We'll fight on until our 
enemies’ might proves that they are right 
and we were fools. That is all there is to war.” 

Gisela sat down and let her hands fall into 
her lap with a little pathetic motion of 
weakness. “Sometimes I wish the Socialists 
were strong enough to win and end it all,” 
she said plaintively. 

“Oh, no, you don’t. You are junker, for 
alt your independence and playing with 
democracy, and trying to put some of your 
own nerve into the women. I read you 
with great amusement before the war. But 
no one knows better than yourself that the 
triumph of democracy in this Empire would 
mean the end of us.” 

“I do not see that we 


eves, 


are enioying any 
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WHY MESS WAS LATE 


Pictures from Home 


Let the times temper your giving that the spirit of Christmas may be 
carried to our soldiers over seas. 

Make your gift to those at home, a Kodak, that they in turn may make 
light hearts and happy faces by sending a continued Kodak story of that 
home to the brave lads, somewhere in France. Helpful organizations are 
doing a great work in looking after their physical comforts—but “the folks 
at home” are the ones who can keep them cheerful in mind and heart—and 





pictures will help. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City 
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Merging Country Roads 
Into Nation Wide System 


| ITTLE stretches of improved road here 
| and there in your county won’t get 
| To be of greatest benefit, your road 
| improvements should be planned to make road systems. 
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When roads everywhere are built of 
concrete, you can get anywhere any 
time, regardless of season or weather. 


Many communities 
ure now awake to this 
truth. ‘They are build- 
ing complete systems 
ot concrete roads— 
roads that outlive the 
bond issue which made them 


possible. These concrete road 
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selected routes to connect the towns and serve the rural districts. If more of 
such systems existed today there would be less congestion on our railroads. 


Concrete Roads Are Not a Luxury 

Practically all of the materials necessary for concrete road build- 
ing are on the job or near it. First cost is reasonable, maintenance 
is negligible. They soon earn enough in the savings they produce 
through low upkeep cost, less wear and tear on vehicles, time 
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terial used in building concrete dams, factories, 
bridges, and big engineering works like the Pan- 
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privileges at present — unless it be the 
privilege to lie rather than be lied to. And 
when our enemies do win we shall be pried 
out root and branch. So why not save our 
skins at all events?” 

“Better die and be done with it. And 
there is always hope 2 

He sprang to his feet, and before her mind 
could flash to attention he had caught her 
from the chair and was straining her to him, 
his arms, his entire body showing no evidence 
whatever of weakness 

“Let us forget it all,” he muttered. “We 
are young still, and I am free. I was a fool 
once, and believe me when I tell you that I 
would beg you on my knees to marry me even 
if you were Gisela Doring. ... I have 
leave of absence for a month . let us be 
happy once more 5 

“It was a long while ago . . . all that 

do you realize how long?” Gisela stood 
rigid, her eyes expanded. To her terror and 
dismay she was thrilling and flaming from 
head to foot. This lover of her life might 
have released her from one of their immortal 
hours but yesterday. But although she had 
to brace her body from yielding, her mind 
(it is the curse of intellectual women of 
creative powers that the mind never, in any 
circumstances, ceases to function) realized 
that while the human will may be strong 
enough to exorcise memories, and readjust 
the lonely soul, so long as the soul does stand 
alone, its most triumphant acts may be 
annihilated at the physical contact of its 
mate. Unless replaced. Fool that she was 
merely to have buried this man in the depths 
of her being by an act of will. She should 
have taken a commonplace lover, or husband, 
extinguished that flaming midnight torch 
with the practical light of day. 

Her mind seemed to be darting from peak 
to peak in a swift and dazzling flight as he 
talked rapidly and brokenly, kissing her 
cheek, her neck, holding her so close she 
could hardly breathe. Suddenly it poised 
above the memory of an old book of Renan’s 
“The Abbess Juarre,” in which that eminent 
skeptic had somewhat clumsily attempted 
to prove that if the world unmistakably 
announced its finish within three days its 
inhabitants would give themselves up to 
love. Well, her world might end tomorrow. 
Why should she not live tonight? 

Her arrogant will demanded the happiness 
that this man, whom she knew now she had 
never ceased to love for a moment, to whom 
she had been unconsciously faithful, alone 
could give her. Moreover, her reason 
working automatically, side by side with her 
imperious desire, assured her that if he 
really were spying, and, whatever his 
passion, meant to remould her will to his and 
snatch the keystone from the arch, it were 
wise to keep him here. It was evident that he 
had no suspicion that the revolution was 
imminent. And it was years since she had 
felt a woman, not a mere intellect ignoring 
the tides in the depths of her being. The 
revelation that she was still young and that 
her will and her intellect could dissolve at 
this man’s touch in the crucible of her passion 
filled her with exultation. She melted into 
his arms and lifted hers heavily to his neck 

“Franz! Franz!” she whispered 


\ 


c= moved softly about the room 
F \ooking for fresh candles. Those that 
had replaced the moonlight hours ago had 
burned out and she did not dare to draw the 
curtains apart. It might be too near the 
dawn. She had no idea what time it was. 
But she must have light, for to think now 
was imperative, and her mental processes 
were always clogged in the dark. 

She found her electric torch and with its 
aid discovered the old box of candles and 
placed four in the brackets and lit them 
Then she went over to the couch and looked 
down upon Franz. He slept heavily, slightly 
on one side, his arms relaxed but slightly 
curved. She went down the hall to her 
bedroom and took a cold bath, made herself 
a cup of black coffee, and dressed herself in a 
suit of gray cloth, straight and loose, that 
her swiftest movements might be unimpeded. 
In the belt under the jacket she adjusted her 
pistol and dagger 

In half an hour she returned to the couch 
and once more looked down upon the un- 
conscious man. How long he had _ been 
falling asleep! She had offered him wine, 
meaning to drug it; but he had refused, lest 
it inflame his wounds. She had offered to 
make him coffee, but he would not let her go. 

It was in the complete admission of her 
reluctance to leave him even after he slept 
and while haunted by the fear that the dawn 


was nearer than in fact it was, that she 
stared down upon this man who was more 
to her than Germany and all its enslaved 
men and women. He knew nothing of her 
plans, but he had vowed they never should 
be parted again. He had great influence 
and could set wheels in motion that would 
return him to the diplomatic service, and 
procure an appointment to Spain, where good 
diplomatists were badly needed. 

It was an enchanting picture that he 
drew in spite of the horror that must be 
their background; but to the horrors of war 
they were both by this time more or less 
callous, although he was mortally sick 
of the battlefield; and Gisela, who did 
nothing by half-measure, had dismissed the 
morrow and yielded herself to the delights of 
the moment. What she had felt for this 
man in her early twenties seemed a mere 
mixture of rormance and sentiment fused by 
young nerves compared with the mature 
passion he had shocked from a long recuperat- 
ing sleep. He was her mate, her other part 
Her long fidelity, unshaken in spite of time, 
her own temperament, and many tempta- 
tions, were all proof of that. 

She glanced at her wrist watch. It was 
only three o'clock. If she could but be sure 
that he would sleep until dawn! But he 
had told her that he never slept more than 
three hours at a time, no matter how fatigued 
If he awoke before it was time to leave the 
house and renewed his lovemaking, her 
response would be as inevitable as the auto- 
matic progress of life itself. If she attempted 
to leave the house, on no matter what 
plausible excuse later on, his suspicions would 
be aroused, for she had told him that she had 
been given a week's rest. For the same 
reason she dared not awaken him and ask 
him to go. She was utterly in his power. 
He had mastered her and she had gloried in 
her submission, gloried in it still. 

Gisela was cast in the heroic mould. She 
belonged to the old race of goddesses of her 
own Nieberlungenlied, whose passions might 
consume them but had nothing in common 
with the ebb and flow of mortals. Great 
brains are fed by stormy souls, and in the 
souls of women there is an element of weak- 
ness unknown, save in a few notable instances 
to great men in the crises of their destiny: 
for women are the slaves of the race. 

If he awakened! ... There was little 
time for thought. She must plan quickly 
If she left the house he would follow her, 
possibly learn too much before the first 
blow was struck. And he would search the 
apartment first: Mimi Brandt, and Heloise 
and Marie von Erkel were asleep in rooms 
at the end of the hall She had a mad 
idea of binding him hand and foot and 
locking him in. . Either he would hate 
her for the humiliation — an insufferable 
affront to a man of his class who held even 
the dearest woman as the favored pensioner 
on his bounty or she would be consumed 
with remorse . 
must visit him and not leave him to starve 

. nor keep him bound . and once 
more she would be his slave... and a 
second interview might well be fatal. The 
first blow of a revolution is after all only its 
first. There is always the danger of a swift 
reaction. Unremitting vigilance, work, en- 
couragement, are the part of its leader for 
weeks, possibly months, to come All 
revolutions are dependent for their ultimate 
success upon one preeminent figure. . . . . 

Franz stirred uneasily under the uncon- 
scious fixity of her gaze and changed his 
position, Lying on his back. She hastily 
averted her eyes. Her hands clenched and 
spread. Even tomorrow if this man found 
her... one soft when she 
needed every faculty, every ounce of her 
energy, her fire, for the millions of women 
who would follow her straight out to meet 
any unit the Kaiser might detach in the 
vain hope of subduing an army far out- 
numbering all thit he had left of men 

Nothing but a miracle could halt the 
initial stage of the revolution, for the interior 
wireless plants were all operated | y women 
in her service, and no telephone message had 
adyised her of discovery. No matter what 
her defection at this moment the revolution 
would begin at dawn; but although Germany 
happily lacked the disintegrating forces of 
Russia, comfortable as she had been for two 
generations, and proud in her discipline, 
that very discipline would dissolve its new 
backbone without the stimulating force of 
one inexorable will, It was a woman's 
revolution. 

These women worshiped her believed in 


it was positive that she 


moment 


her as a super-being created to save them 
and their children; but if she betrayed them, 
proved herself the merest woman of them all, 
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the very bones would melt out of them, and 
they would prostrate themselves in the 
ashes of utter despair. 

Spain! Franz! For a moment her imagi- 
nation danced. Then she smiled ironically. 
Happiness? Four-walled happiness? Hardly 
for her, even without the blood of murdered 
thousands soaking the doorstep. Love, for 
women like her, must be episodical no 
matter how enduring. Life forces the duties 
of leadership on such women whether they 
avoid them or not. They must take their 
love where they find it as great men do, 
subordinated to their chosen careers. 

Even if she won Franz over, her power 
would be sapped; not for a moment would he 
be out of her consciousness. Her mind 
flashed back to those three years when he 
was an ever-rising obsession — personifying 
love and completion as he did — before which 
her proud will retreated again and again, 
powerless and humiliated. Why in God's 
name could he not have come back into her 
life six months hence? 

She moved softly from the couch and 
walked up and down the room, striving to 
realize her manifest destiny and erect the 
grim ideal of duty. A wave of humiliation, 
of insupportable shame swept her from 
sole to crown, and she returned to her post 
ubove the sleeping man. All feeling ebbed 
slowly out of her, leaving her cool, collected, 
alert. She was, after all, a woman of genius, 
the custodian of peculiar gifts, sleeping 
throughout the ages, perhaps, like Brun- 
hilde on her rock, to awaken not at the kiss 
of man, but at the s mmons of Germany in 
her darkest hour. 

She bent over the man who belonged to the 
woman alone in her, and whose power over 
her would be exerted as if she were his enemy 
on the battlefield. He looked a very gallant 
gentleman as he lay there and he had been 
au very brave soldier. His own place was 
secure in the annals of the war, but at this 
moment, following his triumphant swoop 
after happiness, he was the one deadly 
menace to the future of his country. 

Gisela opened his shirt gently and bared 
his breast. She held her breath but he slept 
on. She took the dagger from her belt and 
with a swift, hard propulsion drove it into 
his heart to the guard. He gave a long ex- 
piring sigh and lay still. A gallant gentle- 
man, a brave soldier, and a great lover had 
the honor to be the first to pay the price 
of his country’s crime on the altar of a 
Woman's Revolution. 

Gisela went swiftly down the hall and 
awakened Heloise, Mimi, and Marie, 
and told them what she had done. No 
novelty in horror can startle European 
women these days. They dressed hastily 
in their gray uniforms and followed her to 
the saal. With Mimi's assistance she put 
on his coat, the hilt of the dagger thrusting 
forward the row of medals on his breast. 
Marie went out into the street and flitted 
up and down like a big gray moth, her 
little gray face tense with rapture. Her 
devotion to Gisela had been fanatical from 
the first, but now she begged what invisible 
power her wild little mind believed in to be 
permitted to die for her 

In a moment she signaled that the street 
was deserted. Gisela and Mimi carried the 
body over to the park and dropped it into 
the swiftly flowing Isar. The clear chryso- 
prase green of the lovely river reflected the 
points of the stars, and Franz von Nettle- 
beck as he drifted down the tide seemed to be 
accompanied by innumerable candles de- 
termined to watch at his bier. But it was 
Heloise to whom this fancy came, and she 
lifted her face and thanked the stars for their 
silent funeral march. 

The four girls waiked rapidly over to the 
Maximilianstrasse and crossed the bridge 
to the Maximilianeum. The long symmet- 
rical mass with its open galleries filled with the 
cool starlight, was distorted by a wireless 
station on its highest point and by a biplane 
on the extreme left of the roof 

They ran up the stairs and called to the 
operator from the higher gallery. She an- 
swered in a hard and weary voice: “* Nothing.” 
Then they walked down the gallery to the 
open tower-room facing the Alps. For half 
an hour longer they stood in silence alter- 
nately glancing from their wrist-watches 
to the faintly glittering peaks whose first 
reflection of dawn would, if all went well, 
change the face of the world. 


VI 


HE eyes of the four women traveled 
to the lofty towers of the Frauen- 
kirche. Its bells rang out a wild author- 
itative summons. Coincidently the streets 


filled with women dressed uniformly in gray, 
big, powerfully built women, sturdy products 
of the strong soil of Germany. They did 
not march, or form in ranks, but stood silent, 
alert, shouldering their muskets. 

Involuntarily Gisela and her lieutenants 
braced themselves against the pillars of the 
tower. A moment later the walls of the 
Maximilianeum rocked under the terrific 
impact of a hundred explosions. The roar 
of parting walls, the shriek of shells burst- 
ing high in the air, the screams of people 
waving their arms wildly in suddenly opened 
windows, believing that the enemy was 
amassed above, the bellowing as of a thousand 
guns, shook the souls even of those inured to 
the murderous roar of the battlefield. 

Masses of flame and smoke shot upward. 
The pale morning sky turned black, rent 
with darting red tongues and lit with 
prismatic stars. Other explosions followed in 
rapid succession, some coming down the 
light morning wind from a great distance. 
Blasts of heat swept audibly through the 
galleries of the Maximilianeum. 

“What an inferno!’ Marie von Erkel for 
the moment was almost hysterical. “ Will 
Munich be destroyed? Oh, not that!” 

“The fire brigades know their business.” 
Gisela looked up to the Marconi station. Even 
through the din she could hear the faint cack- 
ling of the wireless. “If all Germany ———" 

But her face was haggard, her eyes wild. 
If the revolutionists had been as prompt and 
fearless in the rest of the Empire, every 
munition and ammunition factory, every 
arsenal, every storehouse for what gasoline 
and lubricating oils were left, every shed and 
factory for aircraft, every frontier railway 
station with tens of thousands of cars, every 
bridge, every telegraph line, and miles of track 
leading to the front had been destroyed. The 
armies would be isolated, without arms but 
those they had or could manufacture, in the 
conquered countries; with no food but what 
they had on hand. They could not fight the 
enemy seven days longer. 

But had the women of the other states 
been as prompt and ruthless as the women 
of Bavaria? She could not be everywhere 
at once. Women were women, and Germans 
were not Russians. 

And how could it be possible that all 
traitors had been detected, extinguished, 
with millions in the secret? Troops might 
even now be in Prussia, on the frontiers of 
Bavaria . . . wireless messages may be 
intercepted ... How could she have 
dreamed of accomplishing a universal revolu- 
tion in a country possessing the most per- 
fect secret service in the world —a country 
with eyes in the back of its head? What an 
accursed fool and criminal she had been, 
what an egotistical dreamer, led on by the 
extraordinary power she had acquired over 
the women of her race. . . . 

For a moment she clung to the embrasure, 
so overwhelming was her impulse to hurl 
herself down into oblivion. In that dark and 
shrieking uproar she had the illusion that she 
was in hell . . . in hell with her miserable 
victims. . . . 

But although Gisela’s long-slumbering 
nerves had had their revenge last night, 
brushing aside all the achievements of her 
mind and character, her pride in the leader- 
ship and her pride in the suppression of her 
sex life, as lightly as if she had been mere 
woman personified, they had given up the 
fight when she had destroyed their only ally, 
and these last protesting vibrations were 
very brief. Her eyes fell upon those ranks 
of women standing in the streets below, un- 
disturbed by the turmoil they had anticipated, 
calmly awaiting her orders. The obsession 
passed, and after a brief tribute of hatred 
to the imagination, which was, after all, 
one root of her power, she turned and looked 
critically at her three companions. Marie, 
looking like a little gray gnome, was dancing 
about and waving her arms in eestasy. 
Heloise, her long blonde hair hanging about 
her fine French face, was gazing out with 
rapt eves and lips firm but apart, as if every 
sense were drinking in the vision of a Ger- 
many delivered. Mimi wasstanding witharms 
akimbo, nodding her head emphatically. 

“Great work!” she said as she met Gisela’s 
stern eyes. “ Better go up to the wireless.” 

They ran rapidly up to the roof and looked 
into the little room. The girl who sat there 
nodded but did not speak. Her face was 
gray and tense, but there was no evidence 
of despair. Gisela and Mimi stood motion- 
less for ten minutes longer and then the 
operator laid down the receiver. 

“All!” she said. “Every one!” 

Then she rolled up her jacket, and lying 
down before the door went to sleep. It had 
been a night of ghastly suspense. 
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“Fate!” cried Mimi “The same fate 
that sank the Armada and drove Napoleon 


to Moscow You had the vision 
“LT was the instrument Gisela 
walked rapidly over to the biplane. A girl 


sat at the joy-st ick, looking as if carved out 
of wood. There was no more expression on 
her face than if she sitting in the 
gallery at a rather dull play. Her lover and 
six brothers were dead in France. She had 
watched her little sister and her old grand- 
mother die of malnutrition. No more perfect 
command of Gisela 
Doring. Whether Germany were delivered 
or razed to the earth was all one to her 
but she was more than willing as a Bavarian, 
with a traditional hatred of Prussia, to play 
her part in the punishment of a race that 
dared to call itself German. 

Gisela stepped into the machine and it 
glided downward and skimmed lightly over 
the Maximilianstrasse. The compact ranks 
which had listened unmoved to the roar of 
dynamite and the detonations of bursting 
shells, raised their faces at the humming of the 
machine and broke into harsh abrupt cheer- 
ing. Then they leaned their muskets against 
their powerful bodies and unfurled their flags 
and waved them in the faces of the half- 
paralyzed people in the windows. It was a 
white flag with a curious device sketched in 
hen in stages of 
evolution. The final phase was an eagle. 
The body was modeled after the Prussian 
emblem of might, but the face, grim, leering, 
unmistakably that of a 
woman. However humor may be lacking in 
the rest. of that grandiose empire it 
grafted into the Bavarians by Satan himself 

Gisela nodded. “The hens are eagles — all 
Germany,” she announced in her full 
carrying “Word has come through 
from every quarter.” 

She flew down the Leopoldstrasse 


were 


machine was at the 


crimson: a successive 


relentless, was 
Was 
over 
\ ou . 


It was 


packed from the Feldherrnhalle to the 
Siegesthor with cheering women, waving 
their flags, armed to the teeth So 
was the great park of the Residenz, the 
Hofgarten, where the guards were either 
bound or dead It took her but a few 
moments to fly all over Munich The 
narrow streets were deserted, but in all the 
beautiful squares, with their pompous 


and in all the wider streets, the 
gathered, relapsing into phleg- 
as soon had given her 


statues, 
women had 
matic calm as she 
and passed 

and there groups of men in uniform 
sword or pistol in hand. Gisela 


two sharp engagements, 


Thessage 
Here 
lay dead, 


witnessed one or 


and once she flew low and discharged her 
revolver into the right shoulder of a big 
officer, half dressed and barely recovered 


from his wounds, who was keeping off half a 
dozen women with magnificent sword play. 
The women gave one another first aid, 
then lifted and pitched him into his house. 

It was not safe to venture too close to the 
still exploding and blazing structures, but 
it was quite apparent that the work had 
thoroughly. The fire brigades 
were busy, and there was little danger of 
Munich, one of the beautiful and 
romantic cities in the world, falling a sacrifice 


been done 


most 


to the revolution. Many lives had been 
sacrificed, no doubt. The women night 
workers in the factories, fifteen minutes 


before the signal from the Frauenkirche 
startled even the ignorant, had pretended to 
strike, seized all the hand arms available, and 
shot down the men who had attempted to 
control them 


Other airplanes were darting about the 
city The greater number were driven 


by women, directing the fire brigades, but 
now and again a man, whose monoplane had 
been in his private shed, flew upward, ready 
for battle. After a few parleys he retired 
to await events. Such airmen as were in 
Munich were too callous to danger of all 
sorts to take this outpouring of women and 
mere civilians seriously. in spite of explosions 
denoted an appalling 
Any attempt to 


which, to be sure, 
amount of destruction 
sally forth on foot and ascertain the extent 
of the damage was met by bayonets and 
pistols in the hands of brigades of women 
whose like they had never seen in Germany. 
They inferred the creatures were Russians, 
who had managed to cross the frontiers 
with the infernal subtlety of their race 

Several of the women flew far out into 
the country, but except where people were 
gathered about smoking ruins, the land was 
at peace; there was no sign of a rally to the 
blue and white flag of Bavaria, no sign of an 
avenging army. In the course of the morn- 
ing there were hundreds of these aviators 
darting about Bavaria, descending to tell 
the peasants or shop-keepers that Germany 


was in revolution, the army deprived of all 
support, and that the Republic had been 
proclaimed in Berlin. The Social-Democrats 
had possession of the Reichstag and every 
official head still affixed to its shoulders was 
as helpless as if those arrogant brains had 
been converted into porridge. Every official 
residence throughout the empire was sur- 
rounded by an army of women with fixed 
bayonets, and before noon every unsub- 
missive member of the old régime would be 
in prison. 
This news Gisela had received at ten 
o'clock when she returned to the wireless 
station on the Maximilianeum. The night 
operator still slept, but another had taken 
her place. The Berlin news came from 
Mariette. There had been far more street 
fighting in the capital than in Munich, but 
the women were prepared and the men were 
not. Therecalcitrant had received short shrift. 


Vil 


N Friday it was practically certain that 

the Revolution was a success. Britain, 
France, Russia, Italy, and the United States, 
with a prompt and canny statesmanship, 
remarkable in governments, had formally 
acknowledged the German Republic, and 
offered terms of peace possible for an 
ambitious and_ self-respecting but beaten 
people to accept. At all events there 
would be no “war after the war” and 
they would be given every assistance in 
restoring their shattered finances, and their 
economic relations with the rest of the 
world. The Good German People were 
flattered in terms that they swallowed whole. 
Even those least susceptible to flattery 
reflected that the Entente Allies had proved 
themselves sportsmen throughout the war, 
that German prisoners had been well 
treated, and that before the war there had 
been no restriction upon German com- 
merce except in the imaginations of men 
determined upon war at any cost. And as 
the Social-Democrats now did the talking, 
and unhindered, it was not difficult to per- 
suade the reluctant that the Military Party 
had precipitated the war in a sudden panic 
at the rapidly increasing strength of the 
proletariat. In every way they had been 
betrayed and there would be no army to 
subdue this vast army of German Amazons, 
even were it able to return, for night flyers 
had dropped millions of leaflets, signed (at the 
pistol point) by the most powerful names 


in the former German Government, as well 
as by the well-known Social-Democrat 
leaders; and the moment the men were 


hungry they would shoot their officers and 
return home. Their innate subserviency to 
power would turn them automatically about 
to the party whose power was supreme. 


On Friday night Gisela left her apartment, 
where she had slept for a few hours after 
her return from Berlin, and walked out to 
Schawbing, the “village” on the edge of 
Munich. She had not forgotten the man she 
had sacrificed, and several days since she had 
learned that his body had been caught under 
the Schawbing bridge, rescued, and placed 
temporarily in the vault of the little church 

It was a bright starlight night and the old 
white church with its bulbous tower, last 
outpost of Turkey in her heyday, looked like 
a lone mourner for the dream of a Mittel- 
Europa. climbed the mound and 
entered the quiet enclosure. She had met 
no one in the village although she heard the 
voices of men still lingering at the tables 
before the beer houses. 

She had sent orders to leave the door 
of the church unlocked and she entered the 
barren room, guiding herself with her electric 
torch to the stair that led down to the vault. 
Fear of any sort had long since been drained 
out of her, but it was a lonely pilgrimage 
that she hardly would have undertaken a 
week ago. 

She descended the short flight of steps and 
flashed her torch about the vault. It was a 
small room, oppressively musty and humid. 
All Schawbing is damp, but the Isar itself 
might have washed the walls of this dripping 
sepulchre. The coffin stood on a rough 
trestle in the center of the chamber, and it 
was covered with the military cloak, that 
with his helmet and sword, she had ordered 
sent from his hotel. 

She stood beside the coffin trying to 
visualize the man who lay within, wondering 
if the orders still bulged above the hilt of 
the dagger she had driven in with so firm 
a hand, and if that symbol of Germany's 
freedom would be found ages hence in a 
handful of dust and bones when the man 
who had taught her all she would ever know 
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we SWouldn t~ you like to have 


these Netropolitan Stars 


your Christmas Guests ? 


OULDN’T it be a pleasure to be able to sit down amidst the 
comfortable surroundings of your own home and listen to Anna 
Case, Marie Rappold, Margaret Matzenauer, Arthur Middleton, 


Thomas Chalmers, and the other great singers of the world? 


would be a privilege, wouldn’t it? 
We said would be a privilege. 


That 


But thanks to the genius of Thomas 
A. Edison it is a privilege which is now within your grasp. 


So far as 


the enjoyment of their voices is concerned you can actually have this 


distinguished group as Yuletide guests. 


You can sit in your own home 


and revel in the beauty of their magnificent voices. 


The NEW EDISON 


** The Phonograph with a Soul’’ 


reproduces the human voice with such fi- 
delity and accuracy that no human ear 
can detect a shade of difference between 
the living artists and the New Edison's 
Re-Creation of their voices—-or instru- 
mental performances. 

You will, very naturally, feet skeptical 
about so strong aclaim. But before hun- 
dreds of audiences we have conducted 
our famous “tone tests” in which the in- 
strument was pitted against the artist and 
invariably the verdict was the same; no 
difference could be detected. Ina 
“tone test,” the artist sings in his natural 
voice; then suddenly ceases, leaving the 
instrument to continue the song alone. 
Thirty different great artists have made 
these tests. 

More than one million people have 
attended the tests and not one of 
them has been able to tell, except by 


watching the singer’s lips, when the 
living voice left off and when the 
New Edison began. With the lights 
lowered not one could tell when the 
change took place. 500 unprejudiced 
newspaper critics who witnessed the re- 
citals unite in this assertion. In this new 
instrument Mr. Edison has actually suc- 
ceeded in re-creating the human voice. 

We have never heard of any sound- 
producing device whose manufacturer 
dared to risk so relentless a trial. Until 
the New Edison was perfected such an 
achievement was undreamed of. 

The actual photographs reproduced 
on this page depict five Metropolitan 
Opera Stars singing in direct comparison 
with the New Edison’s Re-Creation of 
their voices. No listener could detect the 
slightest shade of difference between the 
living voices and their Re-Creation. 


A ROYAL GIFT 
It Means a Richer Life 


As a Christmas gift what can surpass this won- 
derful instrument? It is like a permanent pass 
to all the operas, all the concerts, all the music of 
the whole world. It does actually add some- 
thing real and vital to life. 

Have you ever considered the New Edison 
as a family gift? Nowadays many families are 
eliminating the smaller individual presents to 
one another and are pooling their holiday funds 
for the acquisition of “the phonograph with a 


soul,” the instrument of music’s Re-Creation. 

We believe that you’d find our literature of 
interest. It’s different from the usual catalog 
style. Drop us a line and we'll send you copies 
of our musical magazine, “Along Broadway,” 
of the brochure, “Music’s Re-Creation,” and of 
the booklet, “What the Critics Say.” 

Or call at the nearest licensed Edison mer- 
chant in your vicinity and receive a demonstra- 
tion. He advertises in your local papers. 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC., Orange, N. J. 
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If Your Eyes 


Are 


there is a pertectly sale a d natural t\ 
ol restoring periect cre ilation ol blood 
which ull that weak eves require 

It is in the nature of a gentle massage 
given over the closed lids for five minutes 


t a time twice a day, and for twenty years 
been successfullv used 


troubles and bringing 


j or ght to young and old 

7 e whom it has benetited 
4 ve troubles Loo is Is 

yunt: ry le tlters on the 

Ju t note what lead ei ithorities say 
on the subject of eve massage Doctor 
De Schweinitz, of Philadelphia, Professor 

of Ophthalmology at Jefferson College 
has stated that treating even so serious 
condition as dreaded cataract of the 
Cve massage ) he eveball has been 
V ed by improvemet in vision and 


Not Normal 


deepening of the anterior chamber.” The 
Vedical Record, in treating the same sub 
ject, says that “the most feasible plan 


seems to be properly applied massage.” 


This system of massage to which we 


refer is fully explained in a scientific book 
a | The Eves Cheir Care, Their Ills, 
heir Cure,” which may be obtained free 


on request from the Ideal Masseur Com 


Broad St., Newark, N. J., 


pat \ ‘5 
you will mention McClure’s magazin 

Che most effective helps for your weak 
nesses nowadays are often the most 
simple and safe. Hosts of people have 
saved themselves from the nuisance of 
constantly wearing eye-glasses by using 
this massage (or exercise), so it will 
probably be well worth your while to at 
least inform vourself further by writing 
for the little book which treats the subject 


sO thoroughly 
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of love and living was long forgotten. 
But in a moment these vagrant fancies took 
flight, her reluctant mind focussed itself 
and she knelt beside the bier weeping 
heavily and pressing the folds of — the 
cloak about her face. It was her last 
tribute to her womanhood. That she had 
rescued her country and incidentally the 
world, making democracy and liberty safe 
for the first time in the history of Europe, 
mattered nothing to her then. Nor her 
immortal fame. To regret was impossible. 
Strong souls are inaccessible to regret. But 
she hated life and her bitter destiny for 
she had sacrificed the one thing that gave her 


{nother war story next month 


this time by Harris Dickson. 


own life its meaning, and she wished that 
destiny had foreborne irony and presented 
her gifts to some woman mercifully lacking 
her own terrible power to love and suffer; 
and the imagination which would keep for- 
ever vivid in her mind the life that had been 
hers and that she had immolated on the cold 
altar of duty. She was still young, and the 
sole glimmer of hope at the end of the inter- 
minable perspective was that she would 
finally lie in the grave beside this man 
who had been her other part and whose 
heart and hers she had slain. 

But in this last jealous hour of solitude 
beside his coffin he was wholly hers. 


It is called 


“Little Mother of Rivergift.” and it shows how the great War came 


to a little southern town. 


{ remarkable tale, full of human appeal 
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“Emily will come,” thought Ethel,“ unless 
she s dead or paraly zed ‘i 

And Emily came 

“Well, Miss Ethel, here I am,” she said on 
her arrival She said “Miss Ethel” 
ilways said 


quite 
naturally, although she had 
“Ethel” before. But her tone made it sound 
like, “Well, kid, here Lam. Now let’s see 
what kind of a mess it is vou want me to get 
you out of. 

With the aid of a hook entitled, “ How to 
Live Well on Little.” together thes puzzled 
and contrived 

“The things that have gone on in this 
kitéhen,”” Emily muttered more than once, as 
hue r sharp wrTay eves peered here and there, 
now into drawers and closets, now at the 
“When that cook of 
vours wasn't grafting she must have been 
getting drunk on your wine.” As the record 
was unfolded of years of careless extrava- 
gance, Ethel would frown and turn away, for 
Poor Amy 


Than unpaid bills 


it seemed disloyal to pry so deep 
was dead and buried 

With Emily she went marketing, and they 
beat down and bullied mankind. Emily was 
so good at that And at home they worked 
out a schedule of housekeeping on a rigidly 
conomical seale, dividing the work between 
them All this was rather pleasant. The 
trouble came in the nursery,where more than 
once the face of the stricken woman there 
made it hard to keep one’s mind keen and 
clear for all the intricate details of the careful 
mothering in this room, from which barely 
i sound had ever gone out to disturb the 
peace of Amy's home 

But it was soon over. The nurse had taken 
her departure and Ethel had moved to the 
HUPSsery And now the routine of her day 
brought such a change in Ethel’s life as deeply 
ifiected her future course though at first 
she had but little time to stop for self- 
analysis At five in the morning she was 
roused by the low sweet chirrup of Susette, 
who was peering over the edge of the crib 
And her day from that time on was filled 
with a succession of little tasks, which at 
first puzzled and wearied her, made her often 
anxious and cross, but then attracted her 
more and more. What a change from the 
month before, from Mr. Greesheimer to 
Susette! And with her relief was mingled a 
feeling that now she was finding something 
real, that at last she was sinking her roots 
in the new soil of city life. She became en- 
grossed in the washing and dressing and 
feeding of her tiny charge. 

At times she thought of Amy. Why had 
Amy missed all this? How had she been 
able to keep away from this adorable child 
of hers? Ethel say in the windows of shops 
the most tempting garments for small girls. 
And Amy had had money to spend! Su- 
sette’s wardrobe was “simply pathetic!” 
And often, sitting in the Park and watching 
on the road nearby the endless procession 
of automobiles and the women like Amy 
so daintily clad, and puzzling and remember- 
ing innumerable little things from her first 
gay month in town —in Ethel’s mind the 
picture of the sister she had adored began to 
change a little, and to lose its hold upon her 
Amy beautiful, indolent toward Susette and 
the household; Amy tense, with a jealous 
vigilant light in her eyes, when it was a mat- 
ter of Joe and her love or the money so pas- 
sionately desired. 

But these recollections she would dismiss 
with excuses for her sister. “There are two 
kinds of women,” Ethel sagely told herself. 
“Mothers and wives. And she was a wife. 


It may be ma mother.” And little by little, 
in spite of herself, her worship of her sister 
changed to a pitying tolerance. The ques- 
tion, “Shall [ ever be like that?” once so 
full of eagerness— had already been answered 
unconsciously. “Poor Amy, she’s dead. She 
lived her life. I'm going to live another.” 

Just what life it was to be was as unsettled 
as before For as she grew used to this 
mothering, the old adventurous hunger for 
life welled up again within her. For long 
periods she forgot the child and sat frowning 
into space, her mind groping restlessly for 
ways and means to find herself and get friends 
of her own, independence, work and gaiety, 
a chance to grow and “*be somebody here!” 
She had her angry baffled moods. 

But from these Susette would bring her 
hack. “What's your life to be, you poor little 
dear? And if you don’t worry, why should 
- And resolutely she would turn to the 
small absorbing life of the child 

This went on for many months. It changed 
her feeling toward the town, for now she 
had a foothold here It changed her feeling 
toward Amy, whose picture had begun to 
blur. But that queer sensation of intimacy, 
of being in her sister’s place, was even deeper 
For now she was mothering 
-her child and her husband 


than before 


Amy's child 
Chapter Vill 


OR a time she had seen little of Joe. She 

had been absorbed in her new work, 
and Joe in his business troubles. But as 
he began to see light ahead, again he took 
notice of things at home; and rather to his 
own surprise he enjoyed the change that 
had been made. The simpler ways appealed 
to him. He and Emily got on famously 
He began, too, to notice Susette, to 
come home early now and then in time to 
see her take her bath, or to sit on the floor 
and build houses of blocks. He knew about 
building houses, and he could do fascinating 
things which made his small daughter stare 
at him in grave admiration. 

“How dear he is with her,” Ethel thought 
Although she was barely aware of the fact, 
her own new tenderness for the child, which 
had wakened her maternal side, had tightened 
the bonds between her and its father. His 
blunt affectionate kindliness appealed to her 
often in a way that even brought little qualms 
of doubt. She recalled that time three months 
before the beginnings of small intimacies 
But she was not so uneasy now. She would 
look at Joe occasionally in a thoughtful, 
questioning manner. 

For he too was growing — different. He 
stayed home again in the evenings now; 
and while she sat at her sewing, often he 
would look up from his paper or his work 
to make some brief remark to her; and the 
conversation thus begun would somehow 
ramble on and on while his work lay for- 
gotten. In these talks small revelations were 
made most unexpectedly. They drew closer 
night by night. But almost always, unknown 
to them both, the spirit of Amy was in the 
room, and the influence of her memory was 
shown in Joe’s attitude toward his home. For 
in spite of his enjoyment of the simpler 
régime, he revealed a feeling of guiltiness 
at not being able to give to Ethel the easy 
lot he had given his wife. As business im- 
proved he began to suggest getting back a 
nurse and a waitress. And it was all that 
Ethel could do to dissuade him. 

“His idea of being rice to a woman.” 
she told herself impatiently, “is to give her 
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expensive things, and above all keep her 


idle.” She did not add, “Amy taught him 
that.”” But it was in the back of her mind. 


He often talked of his business. He tried 
to explain to her the details of speculative 
building, real estate values and the like. 
And listening and watching his face, she felt 
his force, vitality, his doggedness, the fight 
in him. She recalled Amy’s eager faith in 
Joe as a man who was “simply bound to 
make money.” And at times she said to 
herself, “What a pity!” For in all her early 
dreams of the town, those ardent stirring 
visions in which men had played so large a 
part, “mere business men” had been left 
out. Still, it was all rather puzzling. For 
his talk of the growth of the city, his view of 
its mighty pulsing life, restless, heaving, 
leaping on, gripped her more than ever be- 
fore. And moreover, now that Amy was 
dead, Ethel soon began to feel another Joe 
emerging out of some period long ago. With 
a new and curious eagerness to find in him 
what Amy had never known (an eagerness 
she would have disclaimed with the utmost 
indignation) she began to probe into Joe's 
past. And in answer to her questions he 
threw out hints of old ideals in which the 
making of money had played only a second 
part. He had meant to be an architect, a 
builder of another kind. Instead of putting 
up “junk in the Bronx,” he had meant to 
do something big and new, something bold 
and very French, “to make these infernal 
New Yorkers sit up and open their cold gray 
eyes.” At times he rather thrilled her with 
hints of his early bachelor life in New York 
and Paris, his student days 

About this time, one evening, he brought 
his partner home to dinner, but the experi- 
ment proved even more of a failure than it 
had in the past. Nourse made Ethel feel 
as before his surly jealous dislike of her 
presence in Joe’s home. And Ethel’s hostility 
redoubled. She recalled what Amy had 
told her of his tiresome worship of work, its 
routine and its dull detail. No wonder Joe's 
ideals had died, with such a man in his 
office. 

But Nourse did not come again. And with 
business dropped out of their talk, she and 
Joe turned to other things — small happen- 
ings of the household, amusing incidents of 
the day, and little problems to be solved. 
They were well into the summer by now and 
They 
began to discuss seaside hotels, and chose a 
place along the Sound. It was decided that 
Emily should stay here to look after Joe, 
and that he should run up for his week- 
ends. In the meantime, as his business 
improved, he began to bring Ethel little 
surprises, candy or spring flowers, and to 
take her out in his car at night. They went to 
the theatre several times. 

And everything which was said or done 
upon such occasions gave Ethel food for 
thinking. At the seashore, with Susette 
on the beach, hour after hour, she thought 
about Joe and about herself. This thinking 
was long and carious. It was confused, 
barely conscious at times, all mingled with 
the long bright waves that came rolling in 
from the shining sea. The picture of her 
sister’s face kept rising up before her there 

of Amy in her bedroom good-humoredly 
talking atid smiling and teaching Ethel how 
to get on; of Amy with her husband, throw- 
ing swift vigilant glances at him, kissing 
him, nestling in his arms. In her thinking 
Ethel grew hot and cold, with jealousy, 
swift self-reproach and a new alarming 
tenderness. She thought of Joc, of his every 
look, his smile, and the tones of his gruff 
voice; of Joe grief-stricken and half crazed, 
of Joe awakening, coming back. Again with 
a hot rush of feclings not unmingled with 
dismay, she would go over in her mind their 
talks and the queer almost guilty expression 
that had often come in his eyes. For Amy 
had always been in the room. 

For this thinking fresh fuel was given by 
Joe's weekly visits here. There was not 
much talk of Amy now; her name had 
subtly dropped away, but Ethel could feel 
it behind the talk. “It would always be 
there!” she would cry to herself. “Well, 
and why not?” she would demand. “Why 
be such a jealous cat? Would you let that 
hold you back?” It was all so involved, tuis 
Amy part, with Ethel’s own earlier visio..s 
of happiness and a love of her own. Was 
this really love — this queer leaping feeling, 
up and down, hot and cold, uncertain, tense, 
unhappy, hungry, undecided? 

“Oh, if I could only make up my mind!” 

When with Joe she had many moods. In 
some she grew resentful toward him for 
forcing this upon her. But soon she would 


Susette ought to go to the seashore 


grow repentant. 
and her eyes would grow absorbed, attentive, 
now to Joe and now to herself, grave, wist- 
ful, sad, and then suddenly gay — though 
they talked only of little things, of Susette, 
the beach, the city, the coming winter, house- 
hold plans, his work, half-spoken aspira- 
tions. Anyone watching them in_ thes 
talks might have thought she was his wife 

Again came that disturbing sense of in- 
timate relationship to her sister who was dead. 
“I'm stepping into Amy’s shoes.” But this 
feeling began to be left behind. It was back 
in the past; she was looking on. One day, 
when Susette had bumped her head and het 
aunt was comforting her, suddenly in a re- 
vealing flash came the thought, “I love you, 
oh, so hard, my sweet! But I want another 
one all my own!” 

When in September she and Susette went 
back to Joe’in the city, all this grew more 
intense and clear. For he would not give 
her much lonzer now; she saw that he had 
made up his mind. She felt his strength 
and tenderness, his hunger for her growing 
Sometimes it was frightening, the power he 
was gaining. A touch of his hand aad she 
would grow cold One evening when she 
had a headache, Joe bent over and kissed her 

“Goodnight,” he said, and left the room 

left her burning, trembling. She pressed 
both hands tight to her cheeks, pressed the 
hot tears from her eves 

At other times, she told herself, “* Yes, 
I'm going to marry him. But there’s noth- 
ing to be so excited about or seared like 
this. I know him now, I know just what 
he is and what he is not. He is not a good 
many things I had dreamed of, but he’s so 
lear and kind and safe. And I want to 
have children of 

She still felt Amy's presence. Out of the 
Various rooms certain pictures, chairs and 
vases forced themselves upon her attention. 
For some time past she had disliked them 
It seemed to her at moments as though she 
could not have them her« 

She knew what they 
It was nearly the end of October, and the day 
which beth had dreaded was nearly at hand, 
the anniversary of her death. They spoke 
not a word to each other about it, except 
once when Joe said gruffly: 

“There's a bad time coming for both of 
us. Let’s try not to be morbid about it.” 

As it drew nearer she felt she must speak 
She felt how this unspoken name of het 
sister would keep rising, rising, between 
them for the rest of their lives. It was un- 
canny, it was like a spell, the force of this un- 


were waiting for now 


spoken name; and she thought, “I must 
break it!” 

And yet she did not speak. She had little 
opportunity, for she saw very little of Joe 
that week. When the dreaded night arrived 
he did not come home until very late. 
From her oom she heard him come in, and 
presently by the silence she knew he had 
settled himself to work. She barely slept, 
rose early and dressed herself with a resolute 
air. But already Joe had gone. 

It was a beautiful morning. With Su- 
sette she went to a florist’s shop and had the 
child pick out some flowers. Then they went 
out to Amy’s grave. And a moment came 
to Ethel there, an overwhelming moment, 
when something seemed bursting up in her- 
self and crying passionately: “TI can't!” 

But a little miracle happened. For 
Susette, who was only three years old and 
uuderstood nothing of all this, took half the 
purple asters from Amy's grave and turning 
back confidingly she put the rest in Ethel's 
hand — and then saw a sparrow and chased 
it, and laughed merrily as it flew away. 

At night when Joe came home, although 
he did not speak of the flowers she knew that 
he too had been at the grave. He appeared 
relieved, the tension gone. 

“Now is the time to speak of her.” And 
Ethel looked up with a resolute frown. 

But once again she put it off. Soon they were 
talking naturally. 


Her manner from cvol | 
friendliness would change in a few moments, | 


Weeks passed, and the memory of that 
day dropped swiftly back behind them. And | 


there came a night when Joe, close by her 
side, had been talking slowly for some time, 
his voice husky, strained and queer, and she 
had been sitting very still. She turned at 
last with a quick little smile, and said: 

“Yes, Joe, [ll— marry you — and 

oh, I'm very happy. Please go now, dear! 
Please go go!” 

And when he had gone she still sat very 
still. 

From that night the name of her sister 
was not spoken between them — was not 


spoken for nearly two years. 


| To be Continued} 
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HERE never was a time when 
the quality of paint was so im- 
portant Prices are high; 
painters’ wages are high, yet paint- 
ing cannot be put off without serious 
Hence the 


as now. 


damage to property. 
importance of getting paint that pro- 
tects and endures for the longest 
possible time. 





New Jersey 


ZINC 


in paint 

adds nothing to its cost but it adds much to its dur- 
ability. This has been proved conclusively by United 
States government tests. That is why the paint on 
all our warships and lighthouses contains a large pro- 
portion of zinc. That is why manufacturers of pre- 
pared paints use zinc in their best paints. That is why 
competent painters use zinc when they mix their own 
paints. That is why every property owner should see 
that his paint contains enough zinc to give him his 
money’s worth in protection and durability. 

We will gladly send you a list of prepared zinc 
paints and also a list of manufacturers who grind zinc 
and lead together in oil, such as painters use to get 
a good zinc mixture. 


a] ‘ . . ’? 
Send for our booklet “‘Zinc in Paint. It tells 
a lot of things you ought to know about paint. 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 


55 Wall Street, New York 
ESTABLISHED 1848 
Branch: Mineral Point Zinc Co., 1111 Marquette Building, Chicago 
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A Westclox Alarm 





HE Big Ben man in 
the evening of life 
enjoys ambition’s 

contentful reward. Big Ben 

to him is a lifetime friend. 
And you, in retrospect, at three- 
score-and-ten, will thank Big 

Ben of Westclox for each cheery 

morning call—his faithful com- 

radeship through life—his thrifty 
guarding of your hours. 





La Salle,t.,u.s.A. Western Clock Co. Makers 


We ¥ Baby Ben, Pocket Ben, America, Binge an 


A Lifetime Friend 


‘Good fellow, Big Ben, he 
helped me live on time.’’ 


Big Ben of Westclox is respected 
by all — sentinel of time throughout 
the world. He’s loyal, dependable 
ten half-minute 


calls or steadily for five minutes 


and his ring is true 


Big Ben is six times factory tested. 
At your jeweler’s; $2.50 in the States 
$3.50 in Canada. Sent prepaid on re 
ceipt of price if your jeweler doesn’t 
stock him. 


of Westclox 


d Sleep- Meter 
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Wild Apples — coninued from page 22 





darn it, McCulloch! Everybody in town 
knows that you ain’t got the control of your 
son. Everybody’s always known that if 
there was anything to settle, it was yer 
wife for it; you daresn’t to lay a hand on 
him. You ¥ 

* Daresn't 

The word was a savage snarl. To Julian, 
standing with his back against the door, 
looking from one to the other, hearing all as 
in a dream, it seemed that the world had 
gone mad, when his father lunged, caught 
him by the collar, dragged him unresisting 
forward, reached back for the heavy walking 
cane he had carried when he came in from 
outside, missed it, stood a moment clutching 
for it blindly, shaking him until his teeth 
rattled, staring into his face with gnashing, 
animal rage. Then the right hand came for- 
ward, a fist, and drove a crashing blow, a 
short arm jab, yet with force enough behind 
it to fling Julian out of his father’s hold and 
against the panels of the door with a thud. 

As he hung there a moment, half stunned, 
he heard the stir in the hall where his mother 
and Thatcher Dye were. The next instant 
his father had caught breath again, leaped 
at him, and was dragging him around the 
room, beating him mercilessly. 

Even in that whirling chaos he saw that 
Willis, open-mouthed, backed silently into a 
corner away from their struggling figures. 
Through the din there came to him again and 
again his mother’s scream. That must be 
Thatch kicking on the locked door. Then 
through a horror of blinding blows, Julian 
finally heard Willis choking out: 

“My God, MeCulloch — you'll — kill him! 
(nd after a minute more, “Stop that! Stop 
that!” 

Crash! Thatch’s heavy boots threatened to 
split the panels. And now he began to shout. 

“Open this door, Steve McCulloch! Open 
it — or I'll break it down! By God, I'll get 
the police!” 

“Julian — Julian — Julian!” the gasping 
screech kept up from the stairway. ‘My 
child! They're killing my child in there!” 

With a final jerk and blow McCulloch 
pitched his son from him. There was a 
moment of half-unconsciousness. When 
Julian again sensed things, the door was 
open; he had a glimpse of Thatch in it, his 
mother’s face, white and distraught, beyond. 
Thatch came running to him, swearing as he 
came: 

“You great big brute! It’s a good thing 
for you you locked that door!” Then as 
Julian raised his head, dazed, and looked 
about him uncertainly, “How they coming 
for you, Jule?” 

“} — I'm all right.” 

Julian looked past Thatch, who bent over 
to help him, to where his mother still halted, 
staring at her husband with the face of one 
who has seen the house dog on the hearth 
change into a wolf—a dangerous wild 
beast. As she turned and came toward 
them, glancing back with eyes in which be- 
wilderment strove with anger, he caught 
fragmentary words, “A murderous attack. 

Act the ruffian!” Then she jarred him 
all through, trying to push Thatch away and 
yet hold of him herself, ordering Dye fiercely, 
“Let my son alone! Take your hands off 
him! What are you here for, anyhow?” 


* Well Ill be jiggered!” Thatch gave 
hack a little, staring. “Why, say I was 
only trying to If it hadn't been for 


me 

Mrs Me ‘ulloch spoke in a low tone, to her 
husband this time 

“ How dared you strike my son?” 

“Your sen!” MeCulloch grunted. He 
stood puffing a little, settling his clothes, 
glancing ominously about him. “All right: 
if you want to claim him now take him.” 

Julian had dragged himself up by the leg 
of the heavy library table. He swayed 
there clinging to its edge, shaking all over, 
cringing as a whipped dog cringes and shakes. 
His plight was almost purely physical, and 
not so bad but that he could make an effort 
to pull himself together and put a common- 
place face on the situation. 

“I'm all right, thank you, Thatch,” he 
gasped, speaking again to Dye. 

“Julian,” demanded his mother, “what 
does this mean? Why did your father —?” 

She brushed falteringly at his dusty sleeve; 
her eyes winced. Poor little Willis was 
looking wistfully for a way to get out. 

“It's a girl scrape, Antoinette,” said Me- 


Culloch brutally. “Guess you'll wish you 
hadn't put your nib in.” 

“a a She drew back, reddening 
Her hands dropped to her sides. She looked 
about her, uncomfortable, ashamed. “I —” 
she whirled suddenly. “Stephen, can’t you 
turn these men out of here? Haven't you the 
decency to keep these affairs to ourselves?” 

“Well, I'll be jiggered!” Thatcher Dye 
stood where he was, feet still a little wide 
apart and stared. 

“You shouldn't have waited to be told to 
go,” she said to him, cuttingly. “But | 
suppose you knew that there was some- 


thing 
“Oh — say,” Thatch’s tone was remon- 
strant. “I guess there’s a good rule against 


interfering in family rows. 1 guess I broke 
it all right and [ don’t care if I did 
Neither one of you is fit to have a boy like 
Jule — or any other kind of a boy, for that 
matter — or a girl either.” 

He let this comprehensive statement of 
their parental unfitness stand for a moment 
while Julian started to put forward a hand 
toward him, found his right bleeding, shifted 
his weight on the table to it and offered a 
trembling left. 

“All right,” Thatch repeated in a good 
loud voice as he took and shook the offered 
hand. “I’m going to walk myself out of 
your house ndw and never walk myself 
into it again. But if you take a notion to 
beat Jule up that way another time, Steve 
McCulloch he knows where Lam. Don't 
you, Jule?” 

Julian just nodded, silently 

“Tl go with you, Dye,” Willis’s face was 
still mottled with terror. “I came here to 
day with the best intentions —and now 
look But the law o 

“Hold on!” 

Curiously, as though that word “law” 
had been magic, Julian saw his parents swing 
in so that they stood shoulder to shoulder, 
his mother’s hand on his father’s arm, 
shaking it promptingly. Their backs were 
turned to him as though he had been a 
foundered horse. 

“Hold on,” the master of the house re- 
peated, “I've got a word to say to you 
yet, Willis. You don’t want to go to law 
any more than we do. We can settle this 
Send that Jordan woman to me —at the 
office.” 

Willis sullenly pushed on to join Thatch, 
who waited for him in the entry 

“Dye,” MeCulloch’s voice followed him. 
‘you don’t want to do any talking about 
what you've seen here today.” 

“Go to the devil,” Julian heard Thatches 
say good and loud, saw him pick up his hat 
from the entry floor, and follow Willis 

“He won't say anything. You know he 
won't,”” he spoke low to his father. “Good 
by, Thatch,” he called to where Dye anid 
Willis stopped, drawing the bolts that 
Stephen MeCulloch had pulled in plac 
against the storm. 

The men went out into the raih. He was 
alone with two angry, hostile strangers whos 
intentions toward him he could not guess 


Chapter XII What Now? 

HE rug there at his feet lay all wrinkled 

up. Daully he traced with his eve the 
little repeated, dim-blue figure that was cut 
off by the fold. And suddenly his con 
sciousness welled out, took in the whole 
the servants listening, or moving 
about back there — himself standing silent 
between his silent parents. He located his 
father out of the corner of his lowered eve, 
lurched between them to the door, made his 
way across the entry, and began crawling, a 
step at a time, up the stairs, clinging to the 
banisters. He had a definite objective. He 
knew of something up there that he wanted 
On the landing, his breath gave out. As he 
hung there, fighting for strength to get on, 
words came to him from the two down in the 
hallway — quarreling. First’ his mother’s 
tones, low, bitter: 

. Oughtn’t to have lived under the 
same roof with you Might have 
known you wouldn't keep vour bargain.” 

“How do you make that out? Let you 
alone, haven't 1? Have L ever come whining 
after you since you threw me down?’ 

“Oh Stephen!” as though he had strucl 
her. 


“Well 


house 


the boy, then For God's sake, 
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You've had your 
I ever interfere - 


what did I ever do to him? 
way with the poor fish. 


before? Nah I've been the goat. Y 
heard Willis baw! me out. And at that he 
told the truth Whole town knows it. 


Wanted to bend a man’s face in, more’n 
once, for the way he kept off the subject with 
me 

Vell, there That was his 


are Ways 


mother. Again his father, harsh, deriding, 
mimicking: 

*Ways’—and you've had your way 
Got things into a fix that scares you pie- 
eyed. You're no good—at this. Am I 


going to "tend to it or am I not?” 
“Don’t speak so loud, Stephen. You are.” 
Julian was at his own bedroom door now; 

he clung to the knob, fighting to hold con- 


sciousness, to control the nausea that made 


him faint, the trembling that went over him 
in gusts. The voices down there wavered, 


If he could just get inside 
bureau 


progress 


louder and lower 
his room, and across to the 

The last quarter of that 
taken blindly. The storm met him when he 
opened the door. In the confusion his room 
had been overlooked. Through the French 
windows that gave on the sleeping-porch the 
rushed in, tearing at everything loose 
He barely noticed it, and, secure from 
pursuit, lurched over toward his bureau, 
caught at the handle of the drawer. unlocked 
it, jerked it open, thrust down a right hand 
that left a bloody smear on a pile of freshly 
and felt about for the bottle 


was 


gale 
once 


laundered shirts, 
of laudanum 
Somehow it was like coming to the end of 
a lane he had traveled before. This 
why he had stolen the drug in the first place 
This was why he had kept up what seemed 
to him a senseless quarrel with his mother 
His fingers found it, 
chased it for a moment, caught and gripped 
it, and brought it into view unsteadily He 
fumbled at the cork, got it open and raised 
it to his mouth. In the 
one of those gusts of trembling racked him, 
jerked the bottle about till the liquid in it 
He felt himself settling slowly 


was 


over its possession 


moment of success 


splashed 


down. He knew at last that he lay crumpled 
on the floor still clutching the bottle 


for he could feel it spilling over his hand 


lhen the qualm — the awful blackness 
He heard the mellow din of surf on the 
little beach at Smuggler’s Cove: roused 


gong for dinner, 
His 
the 


somewhat; no, that was the 


sounding in with the rush of the storm 
That sickly 


name was spoken odor 


darkness Oh, it was the beach apple 
he smelled The wheel of the Go-devil was 
under his hands That must be 


Lynnie calling: 

‘Julian! Julian! 

Rattle whistling of the gale the 
windows; he knew he was lying in front of 
his own bureau in the house at Las Reudas, 
that it was the spilled laudanum he smelled, 
and that his mother was shaking his door and 

He 
Why 


and on 


calling him in cautiously lowered tones 
didn’t Why should he? 
should he ever speak again? 

“Julian! Julian!” 

He stirred where he 
sound, slight as it 
breathe: 

“Oh, dear God! 


answer 


She 


caught the 
« heard her 


lay 


was, for 
then the repetition of his 


this Give 


name, “Julian, open door me 
that 2 

Yes, he knew what it was she wanted 
Languidly he lifted the bottle to look at it 
All gone. Why, she was erving out there! 


He spoke without any partic ular volition of 
his own: 


“It isn't I haven't got it any 
more.” 

“Oh!” A long moment of silence, faint 
rustlings, then in a more ordinary tone, 
“Dinner’s on the table Your father’s 
already gone down.” She waited after 
that, but he saw no reason to reply. Finally: 

“I don’t want any dinner.” His voice, 
raised, monotonous, sounded strange in his 
own ears. Something about it sent his 
mother away without him, but she lingered 
long enough to say querulously, “* Well, shut 


that window or whatever it is You'll 
have the music-room ceiling all drenched.” 

After she 
ping on the 
the 
of his bed and lay there 

The door was locked, there 
the storm shut him in with a more desperate 
aloneness; and yet he hid his bruised face 
against the bedspread with a shrinking even 
from himself. Now at last when they had 
beaten him and cursed him — and the gate 


was gone he went over step- 
rain-soaked carpet 


threw himself across the foot 


and closed 


glass doors, 


was no light, 


of suicide had failed to open to him he 
was held squarely to the point where he 
must do that which he had evaded all 


must face his 
done — what 


must think he 
What had he 


summer: he 
own actions. 
had he done! 

He saw now the cowardice of his trying to 
get away. from a world that was out after 
him — running like a whipped dog — leaving 
all the row to Lynnie. That's what it 
amounted to. If his father beat him like 
that, how were the Willises treating Lynnie? 
At the bottom of his heart there was the 
primitive feeling that she belonged to him 
She herself might refuse him; but these 
others shouldn't deny her to him; it was 
none of their business; it was between him- 
self and Lynnie 

“T must get out of this!” he muttered to 
himself in the dark, with no clear idea of 
what he meant; his own individuality at 
last beginning to assert itself through blind 
confusion. 

Lying so still he could hear the noises of 


the house; sounds from the dining-room; 
then his mother and father leaving it; the 
to-and-fro of feet as Ishi cleared the table; 


the clatter of the washing up in the kitchen, 
the subdued hum of conversation from the 
library, just beneath. After a while they 
came upstairs. His mother must have been 
ahead, for he heard his father adjusting the 
night latch even as her little rustling tap 


came on his bedroom door. Then his 
father’s feet were coming heavily up the 
stair 
“Julian! Julian! Are you awake?” 
“Let him alone,” McCulloch's tone cut 


in harshly. 
“T just wanted to be sure he was all right, 


Mrs. McCulloch answered; and her son 
wondered at her subdued tone 
The footsteps went on; Mrs. McCulloch's 


light, tap-tapping step to the great front 
chamber, McCulloch’s stronger tread to the 
third floor 

Sometime late in the night Julian got up, 
felt his way across the room, and let. himself 
out on the sleeping-porch. He laid a hand 


on the cot. It was sopping wet. The chair 


by it the bedside table all drenched. 
Over by the parapet he knelt, crossed his 
arms on it, and stared into the darkness 


The rain was over, but he got the wind upon 
his hot, stiff face He strained his eyes 
toward the hollow back of the house. No 


light down there. Well till morning, then. 
“T can get out of here, anyhow hunt 
up something for myself,” he was muttering 


while he went back inside, groped over to the 
switch and looked about him at the familiar 
objects in his room which leaped into sudden 
life when the lights went on, as though he 
had never seen them before. He opened his 
closet door. His winter things were all 
there. He began choosing out clothes, 
tossing them on the bed 

Where was the sweater he had bought in 


San Pablo, and worn home here? He 
couldn't find it anywhere. He went through 
the piles on the bed again and again. No, it 
wasn't there. Ransacking once more the 
stuff he had left in the closet, he found on the 
top shelf, where Miamotu must have put 
them, the books, cards and cigarettes his 


mother had confronted him with on his home- 
coming. He them down, pitched 
them into the open fireplace and set a match 


reached 


to them 

When everything was laid out 
unlocked his and went to 
floor for and trunk. For the first 
time within his memory he made no effort 
to move softly so that his mother might not 
But must have 
asleep when he brought down his 

it was only after the second trip for 
the two suiteases that he heard her foot in 
the hall, and he was hardly across the room 
when she was at his door, pushing it open, 
coming in. Stooping by the piled-up bed, 
beside the yawning trunk, with his back to 
her, he looked at her reflected in his bureau 
vlass. She still the fashionable, arti 
ficial woman in her gray kimono, heavy with 
silver embroidery, the cables of her dark 
hair falling on each side of her pale, handsome 
face It was she who spoke first 

“What were up there?” 

“You can see.” 


ready he 
the third 


door 


suitcases 


hear him go up there she 


been 
trunk; 


was 


you doing 


“Is he awake?” Then with a scornful 
movement of the hands. “Of course not 
He'd sleep through anything.” 

“Excuse me mother,” Julian went on 


He could guess how angry 
then 


with his work 
it made her 
burst out: 

“I suppose all this rushing around and 
packing up in the middle of the night means 
that you think you are going back to the 
ranch? I don't how you can concern 
yourself with such things. Julian — I 
haven't slept a wink. Why don't vou speak? 


She waited a moment, 


see 
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War-time economy in hosiery 
not mean personal hardship 

It can bring you to better hose than 
you have known unless you already 
wear Holeproofs. Millions of Holeproof 
Hose, yearly for over 16 years, have 
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The old-time way of ending corns 
| was by harsh attack. And those 
| methods still exist. 


The new way-the scientific way— 
| is very gentle, yet absolutely sure. 
It was invented in this well-known 


laboratory, and is known as Blue-jay. 





orns in 1860 


Were Attacked—As Many Corns Are Yet 


application is usually sufficient. In 
two days the corn is ended, and without 
any lingering soreness. 


Don’t pare a corn and keep it. 
Don’t use harsh methods on it. Don’t 
apply any treatment to the healthy 
tissue too. See what science has 

evolved in this Blue- 





It ends the pain 
—and at once— by 
relieving pressure. 
Ik ends the corn by 
gently acting on the 
corn alone. 


It isn’t mussy. It 
wraps the corn with 
adhesive tape. One L 





Blue -jay 
Corn Plasters 


Stop Pain Instantly 
End Corns Completely 
25c Packages at Druggists 


jay treatment. Mil- 
lions of people, by 
its use, keep forever 
free from corns. 


See how it acts 
tonight. 
Buy from your 





druggist. 





BAUER & BLACK Makers of Surgical Dressings, Etc. Chicago and New York 





How Blue:jay Acts 


| c » ~ 





A is 


pain by re 





a thin, soft pad which stops the 
lieving the pressure 





B is the B&B wax, which gently under 
nines the corn. Usually it takes only 48 
hours to end the corn completely 

C is rubber adhesive which sticks with 
out wetting It wraps around the toe, to 
make the plaster nug nd comfortable 

Blue-jay is pplied in a iffy \fter 
that, one doesn’t feel the corn. The ac 
tion is gentie, and applied to the corn 
clone So the corn disappears without 


soreness. 





Infantile 
Paralysis 


left 8- year-old Evlyn 
Olson so crippled she 
had to crawl on her 
knees. Five months’ 
treatment at the McLain Sanitarium 
restored her feet and limbs to the sat- 
isfactory condition shown in the lower 
picture. Her mother has this to say: 


















We feel it our duty to recommend your Sanitarium 
icken with lnfentile Paralysis in August 
1916, we carried her to you. Five 
uld walk without crutches orf 
braces, Words cannot express our thanks. 

MR. and MRS. JOHN OLSON, 


. D. 7, Grinwell, lowa 


For Crippled € Children 
The McLain Sanitarium 
is a thoroughly equipped pri- 
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Why don't you show some feeling? I never 
suffered in all my life as I have this night!” 

For a long time Julian found nothing to 
do but bend, silently fumbling with the fold- 
ing of shirts and trousers and coats, the 
straightening out of ties. He thought he 
wouldn't try to answer her. He held back 
as long as he could. But at last the limit of 
endurance was reached. Without turning 
he choked out: 

“Do you think what's happened hasn't 
hurt me enough? Do you suppose I'd have 
done — what I have — if 'd known?” 

“Known?” Now that she had nagged him 
into speaking she didn’t like what he said. 
She couldn't look him in the face. Red, 
angry, embarrassed, she hurried on. “You 
knew well enough that what you did was 
wrong. Of course you knew — or why did 
you hide it? Those — those boys you were 
with when you got drunk — those wretched 
hooks — surely there wasn’t anything left 
for you to learn after that.” 


“See here, mother.” He felt himself 
flushing, but his jaw squared itself; he'd be 
man enough now to say his say. “You 
wouldn't keep Calkins as a tutor if you 


didn't know he was thorough in his work. 
You changed music teachers because you 
said Hacker wanted to give me pieces before 


he'd laid the foundation for it— do you 
remember that?” 

“Oh, Julian! What difference does it 
make about your music lessons — in the 


face of a thing like this?” 
“Hold on. [I'm coming to something.” 
He took her by the arm and led her across 


to the hearth where the books smouldered. 
“There they are.” he said grimly. “* Yester- 
day you talked as though I hadn't any 


business ever to have seen such things. Just 
now you spoke of my learning something 
from them. It’s the same way about the 
gang I got drunk with; you wouldn't let me 
Alaska because I'd been with them. 
Now you seem to feel as though they knew 
more than I did I might have got valuable 
information from them something that I 
needed to let me know right from wrong. 
What do you mean by it? Oh, well, you 
always acted the same way about anything 
that concerned that.” lis gesture to- 
ward the books on the hearth was inclusive. 
“T wanted to know. [ suppose all children 
do. And when I'd come to you, you were 
scared and insulted — just as you are now.” 

He stood away from her atid looked at her 
averted profile in sullen silence for a moment, 
trying to fathom the injustice done him. 
Shrinking from his eyes, his questions, her 
glance caught the broken laudanum bottle 
and the brown stain on the bureau rug. She 
was across the room in an instant 

“Julian been taking this!” 
He ‘t hand was at her lips, muffling the words. 

“What shall Ido? You told me you didn’t 
have it in here.” 

“I didn’t get any. 
every drop.” 


vo to 


you've 


I''s spilled there 


“You were trying to take you were 
going to! What have you to say?” 
Without a word he turned slowly. And 


looked full at him, saw his cheek 
swollen and discolored, the 
and on his right hand. 
“Mereyv!” she cried. “I didn’t know 
vour face was like that. It ought to be 
attended to. Is it very painful?” 


now she 
eut to the bone, 
dried blood on it 


“1 forgot about it.” He looked at her a 
moment, before he added, “TIL wash it as 
soon as you're gone ‘s 

“It's got to be properly dressed.” She 


hesitated toward him, her own face twisting 
with distaste. “Why, that’s an awful cut! 
You ought to have told It'll make an 
ugly sear, if it isn’t looked after.” 

He met and held her off with that wounded 
left hand; he couldn't help staring at her 
curiously 

“Mother,” pushing her gently toward the 
door, “I think you'd better go back to bed. 
I'll take care of my self 

And she 


some Wav.” 


went 


Chapter X} 


OMETIME in the night — Julian never 

knew when — the storm quieted down, died 
out. His watch told him it was nearly five. 

Everything that he was going to take with 
him out of the house, everything that he felt 
really belonged to him, was packed. 

The imported grand piano downstairs had 
heen a birthday present. Yet it, like the 
musical skill in his fingers, had been thrust 
upon him unasked, undesired. It, and the 
two cabinets full of music, with his name 
written on the first sheet of each piece — 
ftom today they had no owner. 

Anything that he felt he really owned, y 


ifter the Storm 


did not wish to take with him, had been 
burned, additions made to the heap in the 
fireplace, and now there was a queer-shaped 
mound of lumpy ashes there. He stepped 
agein through the French windows, out upon 
the drenched floor beside the soaking cot. 
He remembered Lynnie’s saying that her 
mother made them all get up at daybreak — 
how strangely the beauty and peace of the 
stolen days when she had told him so came 
back in the dismal dawning of this! There 
was the house, but about it no sign of life 
or movement. No use going yet. It was 
far too early for any chance of seeing her. 

With the restlessness of misery he must do 
something while he waited. When he had 
gotten downstairs quietly, in spite of the 
bumping trunk on his shoulder, and let him- 
self out into the brick-paved carriage porch at 
the side, he didn’t cross to the garage as he 
had intended. He set the trunk down in the 
entry, came back and stood there quite a 
while looking about him 

Everything was wet. The garden was 
choking with rain. Along the borders of the 
drive the shallow stone gutters were full of 
rose pink and pigeon’s blood red_ berries 
threshed from the pepper trees. Ona 
sudden impulse, he went down the drive and 
through the iron gate. The hollow was shut 
up, sound asleep. The garbage dump, the 
nameless street, Daggett’s Grocery with 
empty boxes outside where the displays of 
wilted vegetables were made, a prowling 
cat slipping in at a cellar window at sound of 
his footsteps—it all looked even more 
squalid than usual. 

There was the Petty place where Thatch 
had boarded. Beyond it the Willis gate was 
primly shut. Julian opened it, went through, 
and stood in front of the house a few minutes, 
then circled around and looked at the kitchen 
windows. Nobody up. He might as well 
go back and lash that luggage on his machine 

When he walked again in the squalid street 
whose name he had never known, it was broad 
day; a man was taking down the Daggett 
shutters; a littie boy was coming out of the 
Willis gate, a child who looked ahead appre- 
hensively at him -— stared with Lynnie’s 
eyes, very much frightened, evidently know- 
ing well who he was, and with half a mind to 
turn and run. 

“Wait a minute,” Julian tried hard to 
think of the child's name. He had heard 
Lynnie use it. He'd known it, yesterday; 
but now it wouldn't come. “Wait a min- 
ute,” he repeated, and then asked in a lower 
tone, bending close to make the inquiry, “Is 
your sister Lynnie at home?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

What made the child stare in that fasci- 
nated way? Oh, it must be the hurt face. 
There was a nickel clutched tight in the small 
hand. 

“Well, will you go in and tell her to come 
here a minute — that I want to speak to 
her?” 

The little 
about to ery 

“T—Lean't, 


boy shook his head and seemed 
* he protestea. ‘Tve got to 
go to the grocery for mother.” 

“When come back, then,” Julian's 
hand was on the little threadbare shoulder. 
“Tl give you a dollar if you'll tell Lynnie 
when you come back.” 

At that the little boy gave up all idea of his 
errand, wheeled and ran, refusing the bribe 
but shouting as he went: 

“Lynnie! Oh, sister Lynnie 
There's somebody 

He stumbled on the steps, fell and began 


you 


- come here. 


to cry. Julian had followed as far as the 
gate. He stopped outside it. The door 
above opened, and there was Lynnie’s 


mother, a pretty woman still, with her pink- 
and-white New England complexion, and 
the narrowed New England mouth. 

“What —?" she was beginning, but the 
little boy sat on the step and cried: 

“He wants to see Lynnie!” The woman 
shut her mouth tighter and gazed at Julian 
‘He offered me a dollar to tell her to come 
but I didn’t take it:” 

Mrs. Willis stepped out. 

“Charley!” she screamed, as her husband, 
a nightshirt tucked into his trousers, a pair 
of carpet slippers on his bare feet, appeared 
in the door. “Stop Lynn from coming out 
here! Stop her, I tell you! The McCulloch 
boy's here!” 

Willis shrank where he stood. He opened 
his mouth — but no sounds came. Past 
him pushed Mrs. Jordan, fully dressed, a 
gingham apron belted on. She set her hands 
on her hips and looked about her severely. 
Julian was conscious of two other children — 
one still in night clothes, the other partly 
dressed. 

Then he back of her 


forgot them all; 
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father’s shoulder he caught sight of Lynnie 
looking out at him. He opened the gate and 
went in. For a moment she stared, her eyes 
at his hurt face. Then she too came 
through the door, stumblingly, her hands 
clutching at one another, looking only at 
him. They met half way up the walk. She 
spoke as though they had been alone: 

“What when — how did that happen?” 

“T hurt it on the corner of the table 
In the library Yesterday.” 
also made his explanation mechanically as 
though there were no one present but thei ar 
I came to ask 


dilating 


Julian 


two selves “ Lynnie 


“Well, you'll not ask anything,” Mrs 
Willis addressed him. “Of all the impu- 
dence! Go back in the house, Lynn. 
Aren't you ashamed of yourself!” She 


came down and jerked Lynnie by the arm 

“Eunice, you don't need to—" Charley 
Willis was beginning, but he never finished 
With squabbling and ejaculating, with push- 
ing and pulling, somehow they all got through 
the Willis hall and into the Willis kitchen 
Julian followed though plainly 
nobody wanted him 

Nobody wanted him there, not 
Ly nnie! As soon as her mother let go of her 
she dropped into a chair. He didn’t know 
at the minute he was seeing anything but 
her little, averted figure Mrs Willis 


round. She saw Julian’s hurt face 


them in 


even 


wheeled a 
for the first time. She stood in front of him. 
crving: 

* For mere v's sake!” 

a told you,” Willis said 

“Good Land!” Jan 
“I didn’t suppose it was 


Jordan came a littl 


closer, as bac its 
that 

It was a crazy kind of business the whole 
then at 
him and not saving what thev wanted to 
say. Why didn’t they speak right) out? 
Finally litthe Mrs. Willis she had ‘courage 
and snap like a terrier came at him with: 

“What were you hanging around — this 
Ofte ring 
Lynnie.”” 


lot of them looking at one another, 


house for? Berlic money? 


“TL wanted to se 


* Well, you can't I should think vou'd 
knew that.” 
“Let him see het now he’s her 


Jane Jordan beg an 

“Shut up this ain't your row.” 

Willis. stone-cold sober this morning, and 
desperately in need of a drink to steady his 
jumping nerves, put a hand on the shoulder 
of his little termagant wife, wit! 

“Ma, ma, how you do speak to Mis’ 
Jordan, that’s done so much for us!” This 

nceouraged the Jordan woman to shoulder in: 

—_ SUP pose ds lian had no ¢ xperience of 
police matrons, vet he knew this was the 
police suppose you 


matron manner) “I 


don't deny the gift of those shoes and 


stockings? 
she waited for reply and got none 
Well, I know what such things mean 
\s soon as I ” 
* Bertie!” cried Mrs. Willis, 


remembered it 


that was the 
ttle boy's name; Julian 
when he heard the mother speak it 
Bertie. go right out of this room. Go in 
he bedroom and stay there. 
Bertie went as far 
there, instead, his little nightg 
inging clo beside him, bx 


as the door and stayed 





owned sis 


th listening, 





ng in, ve Si s like saucers 
‘As soon as [ knew about those things 

Jane Jordan held on, * | went through Lynn’s 
trunk like a dose of salts. And I dug out of 
Siloam with her quick. But “twasn’t till 
I got her to San Pablo that a friend of mine 
on the police lores 
found where she'd registered at the San 
Pablo House. the night she said she staved 
it Alma Bruckner’s grandma's. © S’pose that 
as your doings, too 
“No,” said Julian, “sh 
“How do 

‘I sent her there and went to the 
Nalbro House myself 

“Oh, a blind? Well ou re sharper than 
l thought vou d ln 


went with me and we 


\ 
was there alone 


vou know? 


Past the Jordan woman, Julian spoke to 
Lynnie again 
Arent ou going to sav a word to me, 


La nnie? he pleaded 

She never raise d her he ud 

“No. she isn't Mrs. Willis got in be- 
tween them. She Lynnie, then 
at him, and suddenly began to breathe in 


looked at 


gasps, throwing her arms around, 
crying out, “Oh! Oh! Oh! that such a thing 
should have happened to a child of mine! I'd 
ather she'd have died Any mother would 
We'll never be able to hold up our heads to 
vo back to Lynn, Massachusetts ' 


ittle short 


again! 


‘Now, Eunice now, Eunice,” Willis put 
arm around his wife, and she sobbed, 
turning to him. hiding her face against him 


“Oh, Charley, 
of mine in her coffin! 

‘Good morning!” 

Sudden silence fell on the shameful 
racket. Julian turned to see his father in 
the kitchen doorway He had pushed it 
open unheard and now stood there, cool, 
perfectly groomed and dressed. Mrs. Willis 
swallowed her drew from her 
husband and began nervously pulling down® 
the folds of her blouse. Jane Jordan sustained 
his eye for a moment, and then hastily picked 
up the three-year-old Willis gir! from the floor. 
mumbled something about her being out of 
bed barefoot, and ran. Charley Willis cringed, 
as though suddenly conscious of his grotes- 
que garb, before the rich man’s neat, careful 


I'd rather have seen a child 
But this ‘ 


sobs, away 


dressing. 
” broke down 


how do you do?” 


we —” he began, and 
helplessly into, bs 

Julian’s father stepped into the room and 
beside him in silence. The others 
squirmed, though Mrs. Willis still kept in 
front of her daughter. AH at once Julian 
felt the pressure of his father’s fingers on his 
shoulder 

“T want to speak to Lynnie; that’s what I 
he hung pertinaciously to his 


stood 


came here for,” 
demand. 

It was queer the way the Willises all looked 
abjectly to Stephen McCulloch for the word 
on that. He glanced at Julian, then spoke 
very definitely and quietly 

“T don’t see why you shouldn't.” 
wife he said, 


To VW il 
lis — ignoring the “Could 
ou have the little girl up at my house about 
ten o'clock? Jule and L are going back there 
how for breakfast. Ten o'clock. If there's 
any change in the hour PIl'let vou know 
Come, Jule.” The 

Julian’s shoulder 
glimpse of Lynnie, he found himself out on 
the street walking beside his father. It came 
to him with a shock that never before in his 
life had he so walked 


fingers tightened on 


Trying vainly to get a 


f beet went the length of the street in 
silence. They came to the steep way that 
led up by the MeCulloch place. Julian was 
aware of his father glancing at him sidewise 
several times before he an offhand 
addresses an equal 


said in 
manner, speaking as one 
man to man: 

‘Think you made a mistake, Jule, 
down there this morning, trying to deal with 
those people yourself Kat you up blood 
raw. Better let me stand for you.” 

*T don’t know,” Julian said heavily. “It 
seemed to me they were more scared than I 


to go 


was. I never thought of stirring them all 
up. I just went there to 

“Of course. Of course,” his father rather 
hurried in. “IT understand. But after all. 
for a boy of your age to try to 


Willis was a drink 


it’s not wise 
deal with such people 


ahead yesterday He wont talk about 
going to law today I want to give them 
time to get onto themselves. [Pm not don 
with ‘em. Shut that Jordan woman's 


mouth casily enough; offer her the place she 
pull enough with the Polic 


Never was 


iunvthing vet so bad but what it might be 


wants. Got 
Commission to get it for her 


worst 

“Yes, sir’ 

As thes stepped easily along 
shoulder, 
father’s sidelong 
the gate of hom 


shoulder to 
Julian was still conscious of his 


scrutiny Finally, just al 


“Made a bum job of that plaster, Jule. 
he said. There was no apology for the 


wound. Julian didn’t want any. But his 
father added the friendly, man-fashion offer, 
“Come on to my quarters when we get in 
and Pll fix y 


mounted the 


ou up right.” 
stairs together. Ju 


the house 

They 
lian thought for a moment, just after they 
that his father was 
going to say something but he went on 
speaking. It was not till they 
third floor, had deftly 
plaster, drawn water 


passed his mother’s door, 


without 
were on the and he 
cut strips of rubber 
from the tap, and was sponging the cut in a 
thoroughly workmanlike manner that he said 

“Your mother seems to be sleeping this 
morning I think it’s likely she didn’t get 
much rest last night Oh, well women 
always have ne rves Phe re! Now you look 


as if you'd taken the count from 


“LT suppose I ought to tell vou, sir.” Julian 
interrupted, “LT packed up everything that 
belongs to me my clothes, T mean last 
night I'm going to 


“Say, Son let's leave all that till aft 


we eat, MeCulloch stopped him “Evert 
then, mightn’t it 


till you ve seen the girl, and 


as well wait till we've 
get her point of 
view?” 

Julian looked at him curiously 
he really mean? 


What did 
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**Well?” he questioned. 

He got up and stood while his father took 
down the house telephone and ordered bacon 
and eggs. 

“ Boiled or fried, Jule? Hard or soft?” 

He made answer and began cruising rest- 
lessly around the apartment, looking out of 
windows, taking up things and putting them 
down. 

“That's right — make yourself at home,” 
McCulloch spoke from the telephone. “Go 
on ip the front room there, Jule You'll find 


a copy of the Motor News on my table, by 
the bed.” 

Julian went onin. He found the magazine 
mechanically, and sat with it in his hand 
He was dimly aware of being upstairs in his 
father’s quarters; a suit of odd green and 
yellow striped silk pajamas on the bed-foot 
held his eve a moment; that was his father 
telephoning still. He heard him say: 

“Here all right with me upstairs.” 
Then, “Oh, piffle!” and the receiver was 
hung up 


To be continued 


1 reader in North Dakota writes: 


cinated. 


It is a story that does credit to McClure’s, 


“The story “Wild Apples” has me fas- 


The eternal question, 


‘Who is the author?’ comes to my mind. Perhaps I am inquisitive, but it seems 


to me the reader has some rights! 


knowing who this author is.” .. . . 


I continue to live in hopes of one day 
This only goes to show how interested 


everyone is in the anonymous author of this novel and “The Straight Road.” 





One -of Ten Million 


(Continued from page 16} 





sce? We've got to fight it out and win or 
we go down understand, down under the 
Kaiser!” 

She lay and thought for a while before she 
resumed the attack. 

“Bob, is there still time to fill in those 
blanks and things and give them to the 
board?” 

ai I think so.” 

“Then go, go quick, do you hear? Do 
something, right away. Go to the general 
manager — go to Mr. Stannard himself 
he’s got influence with the government; his 
wife’s brother's a senator. He knows you're 
too valuable a man to lose Don’t waste a 
minute’s time — make him get vou off.” 

“But, Mary 

He had arisen and stood irresolute 

“Do you want to kill me?” she screamed, 
abandoning all effort at self-control. ‘Don’t 
stand there like a stump!” 

Mrs. Braley came fussing into the room 
with her ineffectual ““Hush-hush! There- 
there!” 

Dr. Sherman followed at her heels and pro- 
ceeded to exert his bed-side authority 

“We mustn't not at this time,” he was 
saying in his kindly, scolding tone. But 
Mary checked his admonition with a shrill 
cry. 

a won t be still! Make Bob promise 
make him promise to go straight to Mr 
Stannard and ask him to use his influ- 
ence ; ° 

“Of course. You'll do as she asks, won't 
vou, Bob?” soothed the physician. 

“Yes. Pll ask him,” agreed the young 
husband quictly, and left the room 


R. SHERMAN gave her a sedative and 

after a time a 
began to take the place of raging and hyster- 
ics. It must have potent, that 
tiny white pellet she had put on her tongue 
and gulped down with a glass of water, for 
it brought a sort of philosophy to a mind 
which had never known any other motor 
than its own dull impulses. When her 
mother came in with the baby Mary reached 
up comfortably and took him to her. She 
had a feeling of resting on a kindly Fate, a 
divinity which she was sure was always a 
good fellow in the end. She wasn’t worried 
now, and it was with a slow sensuous joy 
that she drew to her breast the little red 
curly-fingered thing with the puckery face 
and the filmy blue eyes. Searcely had she 
felt the generous rapture which always came 


pleasant drowsiness 


been very 


to her when this bone of her bone drew 
strength from her body than her drowsing 
senses were aroused once more to the alert- 
ness of protective motherhood 

Bob had gone with a half-promise on his 
lips. Mary Hamilton and her country now 
stood, as it were, rivals for Bob Hamilton's 
affections. And the thought that he had so 
much as contemplated this infidelity to her 
and her child, filled her with an anguish and 
a rage. He had told her lightly that, should 
he choose to put on a uniform and “get in 
the game.” she could go live with her 
mother. How like a wild schoolboy he had 
talked —her dear, adorable Bob whom she 
couldn’t bear to have away from her a single 
night 

“Something ought to be done,” she found 
herself repeating aloud to her mother who 
stood attitude of 
attention 

“Dont 


beside her bed in an 


worry, dear,” said Mrs. Braley, 


over and over again, voicing the very worry 
she denied. “He'll go to Mr. Stannard and 
I'm sure they'll let him off.” 

“They must, you know,” she heard herself 
insisting in a voice which seemed strangely 
far away. The comfortable drowsiness was 
getting control again. And there was some- 
thing pleasant yet terrible lurking in the 
shadows of the Her baby 
nursing and slept, curled in a soft ball against 
her shoulder. 

“Tl take him,” indistinctly she heard her 
mother saying, but Mary lifted a hand which 
seemed strangely heavy and detached. 

“No, no. Let me keep him,” she kept 
pleading languidly. “I don’t want anything 
to happen to my baby — to Bob " 

She permitted her lids to close over un- 
It was something lighter than 
could 


room. ceased 


steady eyes. 
sleep which overcame her, for she 
hear her mother’s shoes squeaking across the 
room to pull down the shades, and she could 
follow the fussy swish of skirts and that 
same squeaking out of the dogr and into 
the next room. Softly, without opening 
her eyes, Mary Hamilton raised her hand 
to touch the warm little body nestled against 
her own 

The drug was bearing her, bearing her 
insidiously as a tide, under the 
scattering of a million stars, sucks a boat out 


waveless 


to sea. She was content to be possessed by 
its destructive influence which drew her 
toward something frightful and pleasant, not 
heretofore experienced Beautiful swirls of 
bluish light raced round and round until she 
became frightened with the movement and 
half opened her eves 

She could see the outline of her little bed- 
On the 
bureau she toilet 
silver, collected through many Christmases 


room, dim behind the drawn shades 
could sce he r array of 
and birthdays, and the visiting-cards stuck 
in the round maple frame of the mirror 
There were the oval pictures of her father 
and mother and, between them, the larger 
one of Bob in his dr ss-suit, with her hat- 
pins, stuck in the lace pincushion, making 
stripes on his beautiful expanse of shirt 
Her heavy eyes dwelt on the photograph — 
Bob had loved her when that was made, soon 
after they were engaged — and then, with a 
bitter sigh she turned them away. Iler 
dull gaze straved to the floor and there 

abomination! imitation 
Turkish rug which she had asked her mother 
time and again to take She stared 
fixedly at that one disagreeable spot; for 
she saw, in 


encountered — the 
away 


a grayish white blotch in the 
center of the design, the thing of all things 
she had dreading that 
page, decorated with the cartoon of a ma 
chine-made Kaiser! 
shades flapped in a warm dusty breeze from 
the street and stiff, 
dust-laden lace curtains which hung over 
them. The deafening to 
Mary, deafening and horrible; it seemed 
blotch on the 


been newspaper 


The shabby window- 


x raped against the 


nose seemed 


to come from that gravish 
rug 

Waves of sickish heat over her, 
burning her all over with millions of fetid 
pricks. 

“Take it away!” she kept whispering, but 
the words seemed to impart to the rug and 
to the paper an appalling vitality; for they 
rose and floated together directly before her 
eyes. 

She tried to turn her head, 
out and tear the thing to bits: 


swept 


to snatch 
then to her 
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relief she saw that the cartoon was no 
longer on the page. It was an indefinite 
blot of gray, which as she studied it, seemed 
to grow and grow into a mass that was as 
wide and as cold as a wintry sky. Gray 
gray, a color that had power without mercy. 
She associated this with death, with the 
hopeless finality of a separation which had 
no ending 

Awrv off in the next room she knew she 
was hearing the squeak-squeak of her 
mother’s shoes and the scrap of hymn she 
was crooning under her breath. The gray 
atmosphere, like a cloud, was hemming 
Mary about. It was worse than fear that 
cripped her; it was hopelessness 


flee grayness began taking on form, a 
writhing, monstrous activity. She hadn't 
the assurance which comes in nightmares, 
the feeling that the mere act of awakening 
would bring her out of all this. The gray- 
ness was assuming line and character 
something disgustingly familiar to her 
And then she saw it, indistinctly as one 
catches the glimpse of an animate object 
through a lifting fog. The body was long 
beyond computation; reptilian miles of it, 
heavy, base, invincible, stretching away into 
infinity. Mary Hamilton knew what a 
dwarf she was to face alone this crushing 
Force. Indeed, she could’ see herself dis- 
tinetly, clad as she was in her night-apparel 
and holding her baby to her breast as, with 
the helpless stride of a somnambulist, she 
groped forward into the phantom 

“Excuse us, my good Frau!” 

The voice had a mushy, polite, punctilious 
accent and spoke in German. The vast, 
serpentine body of the Thing seemed to 
move with a ceaseless writhing motion, 
giving forth a metallic creaking and a sound 
like that of heavy artillery moving over 
rough ground. There was an aspect of 
unanswerable power in that obscene thing 
of steel, framed without her soul and dis- 
dainful of pity. It towered over her like an 
animate Sphinx and she wondered that it 
should take notice of so insignificant an 
object as herself. Back and forth it swayed 
its ponderous, jointed, machine-made neck 
much as a snake dances before a_ bird. 
Then, at the instant, she noticed, looking 
down upon her impotence, the upturned 
mustaches, the fox-like nose, the slate-gray 
eyes and eagle-crested helmet of William the 
Monster 

Mary Hamilton struggled panic-stricken 
for threads of memory which would recall 
the litthe German she had learned at school. 
She opened her mouth to speak, but all that 
came was an inarticulate sound like the 
croaking of a frog 

“ Meine Frau,” went on the thick, une- 
tuous German, “excuse us. You are in our 
way 

She made no attempt to move, for her feet 
seemed nailed to the soil of Never Never 
Land 

“How many children, please?” he was 
inquiring even at that moment. One of his 
mechanical iron arms — of which he seemed 
to have more thousands than a super-centi- 
pede — came up to a level with his nose and 
held out an enormous gray note-book. In 
this he wrote busily with the point of a 
bayonet 

“Oh, sir!” cried Mary Hamilton, finding 
her German as she strove to cover her baby 
with a fold of her nightgown, “IT haven't any 
children.” 

“Please don’t lie,” came the smooth warn- 
ing. “It wastes time. Two things above 
all else have made our Organization suc- 
cessful: Promptness and Cruelty. There- 
fore lying is a sin punishable under the 
Rules. 

Again he wrote in his ponderous note- 
book with his dripping bayonet. 

“Oh, what are you writing?” asked she, 
half guessing the nature of the record. 

“ The name of your child. This is our 
War Account Book. See, it is ail according 
to regulations: ‘Credit to Mary Hamilton 
I child; sex, male; age, 2 weeks; nationality, 
American; name, Robert.’ Irresponsible 
foreign writers have called this our Butcher's 
Book, but the name is irregular.” 

“You — you are not taking my baby?” 
asked Mary, trying to cry out in that frog's 
voice of hers 

“Ja. Why not?” The fierce, imperial 
features of the Monster crinkled into some- 
thing like a smile. “He is quite satisfactory 

in fact, he is a beautiful child.” 

“What are you going to do - 

“Stop your nonsense!” For the first time 
he showed irritation. “IT am going to eat 
him, of course.” 


“Kat him!” She found strength to retreat 


a pace, clasping the baby tighter to het 
breast. 

“It is a part of the System which wastes 
nothing. Animal fats, hair, fresh blood, even 
bone are all necessary to me in order that I 
may hold out a little longer. German babies 
are becoming scarcer as the war advances; 
the Belgian supply is nearly exhausted; we 
have used up the Serbian and Armenian 
babies to satisfy the Bulgarian and Turkish 
markets: Therefore, dear lady, you can 
understand our need. And such a fine 
child!” 

He raised two or three of his front paws 
to his helmet in a horrid military salute and 
glared hungrily 

“No! No!” was all that Mary Hamilton 
could say as again she struggled vainly to 
drag her dead feet after her 

“If it were a girl bahy, now, of course she 
would be given over to our armies,”’ rasped 
he, stamping hundreds of his feet and giving 
forth an ear-splitting clangor of steel. “* But 
that cannot be helped. We must look else- 
where.” 

He snorted pompously and his nostrils 
helched with the roaring of great guns. The 
sound seemed to marshal battalions out of 
the ground magic, invisible armies, grap- 
pling somewhere with the noise of death- 
struggle. There came first the scurrying 
of feet, the deep bray of the short bugle, the 
harsh chuckle of, artillery wheels; then her 
ears were filled with blasphemous prayers, 
oaths, the thud of falling bodies. The air 
was abominable with the smell of poison 
gases, charred bodies, decay. And at the 
demonstration the Monster writhed in a 
frightful ecstasy, and his twistings revealed 
what Mary Hamilton had not before noticed 

rust and dents and ragged holes in his 
armor-plate belly. 

“The time is short,” he roared out, crawl- 
ing closer and overcoming her with his 
awful breath. “Men are hurrying overseas 

come, I must have strength.” 

One of his steel-riveted claws reached out 
toward her baby, but passed clumsily over- 
head as she crouched away. 

“Unreasonable woman!” he chided. “It 
is a compliment that I should linger so 
long over this morsel of flesh when my 
appetite requires several thousand such 
every day.” 

“You Monster — you Kaiser!” she called 
out; and the epithets seemed to give him 
patise 

“No. | am not the Kaiser,” said he 
thoughtfully. “I am a composite of genius, 
created by the greatest minds in Prussia 
I am an Idea. Lam the Kaiser Thing.” 


G= had a crazy thought of prayer, so she 
sank on her knees before him. 

“That is rerboten!” cried the Kaiser Thing 
in a shocked tone. “Only I am permitted 
to pray. That is plainly set forth in the 
Regulations. If there are any religious cere- 
monies to be observed, leave it to me, becaus: 
I am Religion. Do you wish Golt spoken 
to?” 

He said this almost kindly, at the 
same time raising his terrible slate-gray 
eyes toward the smoky, battle-reddened 
sky and assuming a sort of ecclesiastical 
whine. 

“Gott of the Vaterland,” he began, * bless 
this feast I am about to enjoy in Thy sight 
Make the flesh of the child tender for my 
palate, his blood nourishing to my power and 
glory. Make this woman reasonable to 
understand the virtue of our Machine, 
which was built by infinite wisdom for 
the destruction of human life. Show 
her the light and teach her sweetly to under 
stand that she is not Prussian, therefore 
to be damned forever and forever and for 
ever a 

At these sacrilegious words Mary Hamil- 
ton found herself, as by divine interposition, 
released from the unseen shackles which had 
held her. Abruptly she gathered her child 
into his little, pink blanket and turned to 
flee. 

“Stop!” The Kaiser Thing came out of 
his religious ecstasy and hooked her into one 
of his steely claws. He was playing cat and 
mouse with her and with her one passionate 
earthly love. 

“No!” shrieked Mary Hamilton and beat 
the Monster's iron joints with her bare 
hands. 

“American woman!” he sneered in a tone 
of high contempt. “Neither reasonable 
argument nor holy prayer will do anything 
with your stubbornness. Now the litth 
one, please!” 

“No!” again she cried, but her defianes 
was ebbing with her strength. However 
she still pressed her bathy in an embrace 
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which ‘threatened to crush its fragile life 
away. 

“Very well The German voice resumed 
its note of oily diplomacy. “Then I will 
make a bargain with you.” 

He twisted his body uneasily, and as he 
turned she could see how several of his 
mechanical legs had been blown away, ap- 
parently by some tremendous explosion. 
Also the rent in his armor-plated side seemed 
to grow larger and, as he rolled over, many 
broken machine-guns, twisted airplanes, 
scraps of useless ammunition and myriads 
of dulled bayonets came rattling and rolling 
out of the fissure as though he had been 
disemboweled and his vital parts were falling 
away 

“Mary 
patiently, 
is with me?” 

“Yes, but man-power is against you!” 
wildly to the 


Hamilton.” he screamed im- 
“can't you see the Divine Power 


replied she, her heart leaping 
inspiration! 

‘Then do you want to stop the war right 
now today, on the instant?” 

“Oh, ves, Sir!” she faltered breathe ssly. 
“Tt would make me so happy my husband 
wouldn't have to go and » 

“Very well. Then I will make ‘you this 
I will trade you the peace of the 
Give him to me and I 


promise 
world for your baby 
will end the war.” 

“You mean,” she said suspiciously, “that 
you will eat my baby, then kill me and 
gobble my husband? 

“I promise sacredly. See.” He tore a 
leaf from his great Account Book, 
rapidly with his bayonet and handed her the 


wrote 


sheet 
‘A serap of 
into bits 


paper!” She tore it 


his voice held a 
Is it not an easy 


again!” 
“Come! 


“Unreasonable 
note of sadness 
bargain?” 

Waiting just a moment for her to break the 
silence he went on persistently : 

Things cannot be delayed. Enemies are 
coming overseas, scorning the terrors I have 
invented. They no longer fear my bogies. 
I must have strength! Be quick, you 
fool!” 

“No! No! No!” she seemed to Say it a 
hundred times; and the fact that he did 
nothing to compel her was far more terrifying 
than if he had again struck out at her with 
his steel-hooked claw. And then she realized 
what she had dreaded. He was absorbing 


Every phase of the great 
McClure’s. 


yarn we have seen. 


her gradually and gently into the mass of his 
stupendous body. 

“T haven't promised!” she shrieked again 
and again. “Let me go— give back my 
baby — Ill fight you — I'll make my hus- 
band fight you — I'll 


ARY HAMILTON opened her eyes 
upon her little bedroom, stuffy in the 
midsummer heat. The room was soft with 
twilight and in the uncertain atmosphere 
she could see many scared, friendly faces 
around her bed. Her mother was there, 
holding the baby bundled against her plump 
shoulder and Mary was very grateful when 
the cool hand reached out and touched her 
gently. 

“Where's Bob?” 
que ‘stion. 

“Maybe you'd better not excite yourself, 
dear 

“T want him. Right away.” 

“But, darling, hadn't you better rest a 
little first? You're not very strong.” 

“I'm strong now,” said Mary Hamilton 
and she smiled when her big, clumsy boy 
came shambling into the room. 

“Bob,” she whispered as soon as her 
mother had gone out and she had pulled his 
head down beside hers on the pillow, “you 
didn’t do as I said, did you? You didn’t see 
Mr. Stannard?” 

“Yes, honey. I saw him.” 

“And you asked him to get you off?” 

“Mary, I couldn't.” 

His face was hidden, but she could guess 
the look that had come over it. 

“T saw him,” went on her husband, “and 
I tried to ask him to do something. ... I 
didn’t know exactly what. But he started 
right in telling me about his own boys 
He’s got two of them and they've both en- 
listed. The older one’s in the navy and the 
other's joined the aero corps. He talked to 
me just like a son — and he seemed so sort of 

glorified — that it made me feel ashamed 
I just shook the old chap’s hand and went 
away. 

* And and you've decided to go, Bob?” 

“Yes, dearie. It just seems to me 

“What, Bob?” She whispered it close to 
his ear 

‘That it’s up to me to stand between 
you and our kid and those Huns over 
there.” 

‘Thank God!" said Mary Hamilton, and 
lay very still among her pillows. 


was her first breathless 


War is touched upon by 


This story by Mr. Irwin is the only draft 
McClure’s is up to the minute 
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loaf of bread,’ or ‘Miranda, what did you 
do with that peck of greenbacks I left in the 
hall last night?” As everybody began to 
everybody had to have more. 
Not that it would buy any more. It wouldn't. 
Not that it made anybody any happier 
to have it. It didn’t. It was only Old 
Man Hurry, getting in some more of his 
good licks. And as they got to be in too 
much of a hurry to sit down, so they got 
to be in too much of a hurry to think. 
People can’t think standing up. When 
people cease to sit, they cease to 
think. 

“But Old Man Hurry was ready for ‘em. 
Seeing that thinking had come to be unpopu- 
lar and intelligent conversation thereby a 
lost art, he built theatres for them with a 
two-hundred-dollar sign outside and a two- 
dollar show inside. He gave them moving 
pictures, which involved no thought on the 
part of anybody, not even the producers 
thereof. And he revived dancing; not the 
old, graceful forms of the dance that were 
wont to be indulged in by the disciples of 
Terpsichore, but the new forms that ap- 
pealed both to the Tipsy and the Sick; 
wherein besotted couples grabbed each 
other in a sort of Grapevine Twist and 
cavorted around the floor to music fur- 
nished mostly by a steam-heated Nubian 
and a snare drum 

“It was one of the blessings of this 
form of dancing that long after people 
heeame too inebriated to stand alone, they 
could still keep erect by hanging onto each 
other. 


spend more, 


“As you have seen, Hurry first crept 


among us insidiously and treacherously, rid- 
ing on a bicycle, with a trolley car in one 
hand and an electric light in the other. With 
Hurry, naturally, came Excitement; Hurry 
and Excitement. bei ‘ing the original Siamese 
twins. With Excitement, as with a drug, 
came a desire for more excitement; our 
nerves were tense; we couldn't let 
down. 

“Tn the old days, when evening came, we 
were quite satisfied to spend an evening in 
the lamplight, with a book. We were satis- 
fied because we knew there was nothing else 
to do, except go to bed, and it was too early 
for that; or go out for a walk, or a call; and 
there was nowhere to walk, and we'd called 
on everybody already. 

, But with the coming of all these compli 
cated opportunities for excitement, this was 
changed. There were so many exciting 
things to do that everybody got all excited 
trying to decide which excitement they 
should excite themselves with. 

“And it soon became so that the average 
individual had about as much home life as a 
hammerhead shark, and lived it in about the 
same spirit. He tore from cereal to office: 
from office to lunch; from lunch to office; 
from office to dinner; from dinner to dance 
or theatre or card party. His wife, mean- 
while, raced madly from breakfast to shop- 
ping; from shopping to lunch; from lunch 
to movie; from movie to dinner; and caught 
up with husband in a nose-to-nose finish in 
the stretch! Even the children got it. They 
couldn't tell you much about Julius Cywsar 
or Joan of Are; but you bet your life they 
knew all about Charlie ¢ ‘haplin! 
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“And then Old Man Hurry pulled off his 
chefs d’ceuvres, the road-house and the 
cabaret. 

* A road-house is a form of suburban saloon 
where people go to pay eighteen dollars for a 
dinner for which they'd fire the cook at home. 
A road-house is usually composed of four 
parts discomfort, seven parts electric lights, 
thirty-two parts noise, and the other fifty- 
seven parts highway robbery. “The pro- 
prietor of a road-house is a direct descend- 
ant of the road agent. It usually has a 


highly imaginative and original name, like 
the Blue Moon, or the Pink Lion, or the 
Blossom Brae, bestowed, probably, on the 


same theory that makes people call one of 
those hotbeds of ignorance an Intelligence 
Office. 

“As for the cabaret 
the better. It is an ideal 
people that can’t read and write and that 
have no friends. It would a great 
Home for the Ostracized. Provided you've 
got the price, no questions are asked, and the 
imitation poison ivy that adorns the ceiling 
is the limit 

“It must first-class restaurant 
sick what has befallen 
its anciently respectable calling. 

“In the old days, 
restaurant, went primarily 
with a congenial companion, 
was a desired concomitant of 
And one ate calmly, 
discriminatingly. 

“But Old Man Hurry fixed this! 


the least said 
amusement for 


show, 


make 


make a 


at its stomach to see 


went into a 
to eat If 
a pleasant chat 
the edibles 
happily and 


when one 


quietly, 


With the 


coming of the cabaret, food was the last 
thing to be considered in a restaurant. As 
F. P. A. says, he was the boy to take the 
rest out of restaurant and put the din into 
dinner! 

“The first thing a customer at a cabaret 


restaurant considers is whether or not he can 


vet a ring-side seat and knows the head 
waiter well enough to call him by his first 


The second is how much he is going 


And if he doesn’t have a 


hame 
to be robbed for 


toe dancer in his soup, a slide trombone 
blaring into one ear, and a lady with a 
sandpaper contralto and very little else 


haby he 
evening 
until 
a complexion 
Ilis liver has reluc- 
two earlier 
aren t 


other, 
has been 
about two 


asking him whose is in the 
he feels that his 
spoiled. Usually he 
thirty and 
like a shrimp salad 
tantly retired about 
If his wife is 
speaking 
“Concerning the food in a cabaret, 
But cocktails composed 


whole 
stays 
goes home with 
hours 


with him, they 


enough 
said is too much 


of one third aleohol and two thirds warm 
water, with a dash of bichloride of mer- 
cury, are supposed to vloss over all short- 
comings 

“As regards the show, it is commonly 
participated in by ladies whose structural 
defects preclude their being chosen for a 
regular show Ladies with prognathous 
knees, or built along the general lines of a 


croquet wicket, need never despair as long 
as cabaret shows are de rigueur 

“Then there is usually 
hair carefully coiffed resemblanec 
of an imitation sealskin muff, and a Palm 
Beach suit that has merely a bowing acquaint- 
with the cleaner. Also Hawaiian girls 


a young man with 


mto a 


ance 
They come usually from the lower East 
Side, and wear much the same costume as 
does a broom Beyond that, the above- 
mentioned cantatrice with the raucous 


queries anent adolescent possession 

“Between and of 
when ladies worn and weary of their labors of 
trying to get a $2.98 shirtwaist for $1.89, 
stroll in for a bit of feminine refreshment 


numbers, atlernoons, 


like a couple of boxes of cigarettes and a 
stein of gin or something, one is brought 
face to face with one of the lowest-known 


forms of animal life. It comes just between 
a microbe and a protoplasm, and is scientifi- 
cally classified professional partner, 
or instructor, as the case may be; but is com- 
monly called a Lounge Lizard 

“It is a species of vermin usually between 


as the 


five and six feet tall, and wears clothes almost 
like a man’s. It has a face, two eyes, a 
nose, a mouth, and a skin like that of a 
fish’s belly It has nothing in the head 
except a sense of rhythm; like a woodpecker 
Its instincts are low and predatory. It 
preys particularly on young and foolish girls, 
nd why they kill gypsy moths and cock- 


roaches and rattlesnakes and let it live, 
is a mystery yet unsolved. 

“IT have often thought that the cabaret, 
best of anything, exemplifies to what estate 
we had fallen prior to the beginning of the 
war, that is, as far as we are concerned 

“The average person had too much of 
everything except sense. Time he had, and 
money, and the drugged craving for excite- 
ment in all and its 
branches. 

* T don’t mean to say that all of us were that 
Poverty was still with us, and Respect- 


its roots most of 


way. 
ability, and Wisdom, in spots, and Sedate 
Age. But, as a usual thing, people had 


changed. Grandfathers were not as a 
generation ago The grandfather of today 
had become something that the doctors had 
ceased to fool with only because of what 
there was in it. While grandmothers were 
ladies that tried to look like sixteen, and to 
act like a quarter-past twelve. 

“Life had become encumbered of too many 
complexities, and too many possessions. If 


you ve one suit of clothes, you don’t have to 


worry about what you'll put on. When 
you have sixteen, it’s different. If you have 
no automobile, you're willing to stay at 
home. When you have one, you not unnatu- 
rally want to go somewhere. When the 
end of the week finds you broke, you don't 
worry about where you'll go over Sunday. 


When it finds you with a full purse, a steam 
yacht, and a dozen invitations to this place 
or that, naturally you try.to utilize one or more 
of your possessions. Why stay at home 
when there are so many places open? Why 
read a book when you can go down to the 
Regent or the Pleasant Hour and watch your 
amusement for a dime? Why sit and con- 
verse when you can dance, or play cards, or 
go trolley-riding, or motoring? 

“That was the trouble. Things were com- 
ing too fast for ux. We tried to catch “em 
all and muffed the bunch. We like 
Mark Twain's young man who tried to do 
too much and did it. We were like a lot of 
baseball players trying to play the national 
with fifteen balls instead of one. It 


were 


vame 
just couldn't be done! 

“The war has steadied us a lot; but it still 
Cabarets and road- 
still with 
extra- 
and Folly, 
midnight 
with the 


long way to go 
and kindred asininities are 
us, and strong. Waste and 
vagance are still rampant; 
though forced to go home at 
instead of riding back to the flat 
milkman, is still ringing his bells and waggling 
his points. Gentlemen with floating kidneys 
are still bravely endeavoring to keep thera 
afloat; and ladies that should know better 
are giving parties that would keep a Bel- 


has a 
houses 


going 
gong 


gian family, children and all, in’ luxury 
for a year 

“But war is a great steadicr. When death 
stands above the world with outstretched 
hand, people go not quite so fast The 
false glamour of artificial pleasure loses its 
glow. Realities, long gloomed, become again 
distinct. A son, a chum, a brother, cut down 
hy the bloody scythe, and not so glittering 
the bubbles in the wine, not so funny the 


alcoholically-pointed jest, not so alluring the 


blaring music or the shimmering floor 
Comes more the sobered brow. the steady 
eye. Comes more the desire to know the 
mystery of life. Comes thought — quiet 
thought, and in the great helplessness of 
it all, the conversation that lies beyond 
words. 


“It’s going to sober up many a thoughtless 
gentleman to pick up his morning paper and 
read: 


“*31106 Anstruther, George K., Battle 

Creek, Michigan. Killed in battle.” 

“And ladies, in whose wisdom it lay to 
give their sons a large allowance and a 
latech-key and trust God to prevent their 
becoming inebriates or worse, are going to 
have a second guess coming: one that will 
turn their champagne to gall, and their 


and their pretty parties 
And God in His 
will do 


cigarettes to dust, 
into deep mourning 


infinite wisdom knaws the good it 


them! 
“It’s a horrible thing to think that half 
the world must be maimed and slaughtered 


the other half think. But if so il 
must be, can’t you who may be left, 
to think now? Or must the slaughter go on 
to the bitter, bloody end before you realize? 


to make 
begin 


Porter Emerson Browne will continue to reveal life as 


he sees it. 


There has been no more original note struck 


in the magazine world during the past two years. 


{ long novel from his pen may be expected soon 
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In extending to the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany, wi the terms of the Panama Canal 
Act, the privilege of retaining the owner- 
ship and operation of the Morgan Line, 


The 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
said: 


“Many disinterested wit- 
nesses, who have had years 
of familiarity with transport- 
ation conditions, expressed 
the conviction that a sever- 

| ance of the Morgan Line 
from the Southern Pacific 
Company would be a ca- 
lamity.” 


The above refers to the Steamship Service of the 


“MORGAN LINE”’ 


OPERATING BETWEEN 
NEW YORK AND NEW ORLEANS 
NEW YORK AND GALVESTON 


FORMING A PART OF THE 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES 


Through Louisiana, Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, California, Oregon 
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Well 
Fortified 
6% Bonds 


N times of war, demand 
safety doubly safeguarded. 
Only the soundest invest- 

ments should be purchased in 
periods like these. Further- 
more, you are fully justified in 
requiring the best interest re- 
turn on your invested funds, 
sufficient to meet the increased 
cost of living and the burdens 
the war imposes on all of us. 


HE first mortgage bonds, 

safeguarded under the 
Straus Plan, meet these re- 
quirements in every detail. 
They are thoroughly fortified 
against commercial strains 
and stresses and adverse 
economic conditions. They 
yield 6% net and they do not 
decline in value. They are the 
logical investment today. 


UR current circulars de- 

scribe a diversified variety 
of these sound bonds, in $1000 
and $500 amounts, secured by 
the best properties in New 
York, Chicago, and other large 
cities. Literature will be sent 
to you on request. Write to- 
day, and ask for 
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The MeClure Financial 
Booklet 


This Financial Booklet is intended for 
McClure wish general 
information about financial, insurance 
aml investment subjects Many 
readers have written that it is in- 
valuable to them. Requests for this 
booklet during the past year have 
assumed such proportions that the 
Financial Department is obliged to 
charge a nominal sum of ten cents 
a copy to partially cover the cost of 
rinting and mailing. A very attrac- 
tive library edition bound in leather 
a dollar per copys 


readers who 


may be had at 








HEN the first issue of the Liberty 
Loan was sold the discovery was 
that many people did not 
What a bond is; they had 


made 

know 
it hazy idea of the meaning of the term, and 
nothing more Inasmuch as there were four 
million subscribers to the first loan, however 
and an even larger number to the second, 
there is no doubt that more people in this 
country than ever before know what a bond 


looks like . 


what the word means 


and have a fairly clear idea as to 


Most bonds are secured by a mortgage on 
real or personal prope rity, of both, and every 
bond represents a participation in the mort- 
value of the 


borre ~ 


gage to the amount of the face 
bond \ 
fifty million dollars; probably 
could lend them that 
company s 


company may wish to 
no one Man 
much noney, so a 
mortgage on the property is 
created and bonds up to fifty million dollars 
in amount are sold in various denominations 
to a large number of investors, every bond 
being secured by the same big mortgage 
All bonds are not mortgage bonds 


First of all, bonds are divided into two 


however 
classes, coupon and registered. The majority 
thousand 
to the 
bond itself, upon which is recited the obliga 
tion of the attached 
sheets of tickets,” 
every coupon numbered and dated, the last 


of bonds in denominations of one 


dollars or less are in coupon form 


Issuing company, are 
coupons, or “interest 
one corresponding with the date when the 
principal of the bond is due. Interest gener 
ally is payable semi-annually, and therefore 
twice a year one of the coupons, which 
represents the interest cue at that tiene, is 
detached by the 


presented at the agency of the company for 


owner of the 


Coupons may also be deposited 
bank, attend to 
their collection and credit your account with 
the proper amount When 
the last coupon is due the bond itself should 


payment 
in your local which will 
when received 


ilso be presented for payment Coupon 


bonds are usually in “bearer” form, which 
means that the one who has them in his 
possession is presumed to be the owner: 
sometimes, however, they may be registered 
as to principal and in that case their face 


value on maturity will be paid 


boned and. 
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Who’s Who in Bonds 


by Paul Tomlinson 





to the registered owner, as in the case of 
dividends. Not long ago I saw a registered 
bond for nine hundred thousand dollars; 
it was one innocent looking certificate and 
stood in the name. of a small boy about 
eight years of age. It paid interest at four 
per cent amounting to thirty-six thousand 
dollars a year; once every six months the 
small boy's guardian received a check for 
eighteen thousand dollars and deposited it 
to his ward’s credit. If that certificate had 
not been would have been 
represented by nine hundred, one thousand 
dollar bonds which would have taken up a 
deal of 


cutting of nine hundred coupons twice a 


registered it 


great space and necessitated the 


vear To avoid that inconvenience very 
rich people often have their large bond 
investments in registered form. Most 
mortgages provide that registered bonds 


may be converted into coupon bonds, and 
when no such provision is made the registered 
bonds usually sell for slightly less than the 
coupon bonds. 

The various classes of bonds are many. A 
First Mortgage Bond, as the name implies, 
is usually a first 
company’s property, though in some cases it 
may be a first mortgage on only a portion of 
the property should be taken by 
every investor to ascertain just what property 
is covered by the mortgage securing the bond 
he contemplates buying. It may be, in the 
the case of a railroad, that the first mortgage 
covers a branch which has lost its earning 
power and consequently its value; in that 


mortgage on the issuing 


Care 


event perhaps the property could not be sold 
for enough to pay the mortgage A second 
mortgage bond is the second lien on the same 
property covered by the first mortgage and 
if the first mortgage is for a small amount 
or the earning capacity of the property is 
large, may be a very good investment 
Similarly it is conceivable that even a fourth 
mortgage bond might be reasonably safe. 
An example may serve to illustrate what 
is meant by an “underlying bond,” a term 
which is frequently bankers and 
investors. As many of our great railroads 
have grown and expanded they have absorbed 
smaller roads, 


used by 


into their systems various 





Special Service of Inquiry 
Department 


The Financial and Insurance Depart- 
ment is prepared to give general ad- 
vice on the subject of investments and 
insurance, also information on stand- 
ard investment securities. A nominal 
charge of two dollars per inquiry is 
made for this special service. The Fi- 
nancial and Insurance Department 
cannot undertake to give any stock 
market prophesies nor to suggest 
speculative opportunities. Address all 
letters and orders for booklet to Mc- 
Clure Financial and Insurance Depart- 
ment, 25 W. 44th St., New York. 





and as a condition of sale have assumed the 
indebtedness of the companies they have 
taken over. Bonds previously issued by the 
small railroads on their property have be- 
come the obligation of the purchaser. Later 
on it may be that the large railroad created 
a mortgage covering all of its property, 
including that purchased, and bonds were 
issued against the mortgage. Ahead of the 
big mortgage, however, or “underlying” it 
are the bonds which have been assumed and 
have not matured. Frequently all of the 
bonds authorized under the new mortgage 
will not be issued at once, but an amount 
equal in sum to the total of the underlying 
bonds will be reserved for later issue in order 
to pay off the various underlying bonds as 
they become due. Thus a First and Refund- 
ing Mortgage Bond may be a first mortgage on 
a portion of the properties and will eventually 
become a first mortgage on all, when the, 
underlying bonds are paid off, or “refunded,” 
as the operation is frequently called. Under- 
lying bonds of many of the great railroad and 
industrial eagerly sought 
by investors safety the first 
consideration. 

General Mortgage Bonds and Consolidated 
Mortgage Bonds may be, and usually are, 
a first mortgage on a portion of the properties 
owned, and some day they may also become 
a first mortgage on all the property when the 
underlying bonds become due, and are paid 
off and canceled. Improvement Mortgage 
Bonds are issued to raise money for needed 
improvements and are generally a mortgage 
on the improved properties. Convertible 
Bonds also are sometimes secured by a mort- 
gage and usually are a direct obligation of 
the company; they may be converted, that 
is exchanged, for stock at certain prices and 
upon fixed conditions. A Convertible Bond 
will fluctuate in price in sympathy with the 
stock for which it may be exchanged; being 
a direct obligation of the issuing company, 
it is safer than stock 

Collateral Trust Bonds are secured 
pledge of stocks or other bonds, or both, 
the pledged securities constituting — the 
“collateral.” Income Bonds receive their 
interest from earnings; if earnings stop so 
does the income and the bonds 
receive no interest. Debenture 


companies are 


make 


who 


by a 





only to the registered owner, 
but the coupons are as negoti 


able as dollar bills and the loss 


of one ts about as fatal as the 
loss of the other Coupon 
bonds registered as to principal 


are not negotiable except by the 
written assignment of — the 
registered owner whose nan How the 
ippears upon the bond: thes How to 


may be transferred to “ bearer 
ley the 


the registered owner, however, 


written assignment of 


und in that case may be sold 
and negotiated as readily as 
any coupon bond 

Registered bonds, that is 
registered both as to principal 
issued in 


stock and 


written 


and interest, are 
certificate form like 
are transferred by 


Margin 


assignment of the owner in the 
stock No 
coupons are attac hed to regis 
tered checks for the 


nterest being mailed directly 


wine manner as 


bonds, 


Financial Swindler Works 
Avoid Worthless Stocks 
Safe Investments for Little Sums 
Safe Investments for Larger Sums 
How to Choose a Broker 

How to Send Money to a Broker 
List of Sound Bonds 

Six Per Cent. and Safety 

Bonds, Stocks, and Mortgages 

List of Sound Stocks 

\ Safe Plan for Buying Stocks on 


The Partial-Payment Plan 


Booklet will be sent for ten cents in stamps. 
Address all communications to MeClure Financial and Insurance De- 
partment, 25 W 


MecClure’s Financial Booklet 


Kighth Edition 


Partial List of Contents 


into Cash 
Funds 
How 


Prevent 
struction 


Their 


Your Money 


War 


$4th St.. New York 





Investments Readily Convertible 
low Big Investors Place Their 
How to Analyze a Bond 

to Care for Securities and 
Loss 


How to Figure the Real Return on 


First Principles of Life Insurance 
Investment Opportunities of the 


See announcement above. 
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Bonds are generally a mere 
obligation of the issuing com- 
pany and have no security 
behind them other than the 
company’s credit; it is some- 
times provided, however, that 
they shall enjoy the same lien 
on property as any mortgage 
which may be created later. 
Equipment Bonds and 
Equipment Notes are issued to 
buy equipment such as loco- 
motives, cars and machinery, 
and are secured by the equip- 
ment purchased. As a rule 
they come due serially, a cer- 
tain proportion being paid off 
every year and in many cases 
are excellent investments. 
Bonds may have a_ great 
variety of names, and while 
the name is a partial guide to 
their character it is by no 
means final. I reeall one in- 
stance of a First Consolidated 


and De- 
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Mortgage Bond which was a first lien on only OSI 6 i MAS RI LOI as ee _—— _—— 
Sa , a very small part of the property covered and q aa 
: a third lien on the remainder. The term 
“7°; Cumulative First ' “first” sounded well and lured many inves- 
Preferred Stock i tors into pocwsee the bonds; a ~ | W T, | l ° 
3 : ¢ ~~ 3 company faiec 1ese owners awoke to 1 | / u > | 
of a high grade public utility : fact that their bonds were secured by a ar ax a SUS | 
company—operating inthe heart § mortgage more “third” than “first.” It is | 
of the cotton belt of Texas. Net well for every bond buyer to ascertain before | }} For Individuals, Partnerships and Corporations 
income over mime times divi- | it is too late just what property secures his | fj 
dend requirements. A_ staple bond and how many liens are ahead of his. | ff 
investment : A trust company is usually chosen to be | . sie . . 
to ield 7 14%, ; the trustee of a bond issue. In the trustee H An expert interpretation of the 4 | 
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over four times dividend re- | from the trustee copies of such documents. — : s ; Bp. | I SI . | 
quirements. Tax-exempt in | Frequently a mortgage will contain a lems confronting those subject to taxation. 
Illinois. “sinking fund” provision that a certain 
Oo ; amount of money is required to be paid 
to yield M% : over to the trustee at stipulated intervals This booklet MC-64 will be sent upon request. 
Descriptive Circulars on Request | to be used for the purchase of bonds already 
i | issued. The usual practise is for the trustees 
| to advertise for offers up to the amount of ° ~e 
BABCOCK, RUSHTON | cash in hand, and generally the trustee is The National City Company 
& COMPANY | limited by a specified figure named in the 
Members of New York & Chicago mortgage as to the price he may pay. § National City Bank Building, New York 
Stock Exchanges | Offers then are made by such holders of — }} 
ne. Pp ae > pone a | outstanding bonds as desire to do so; on a | 
. e Stree ja ree ertai ate . rs are : one ' | 
Chicago Seay Gane | certain date the offers are all opened, the | | | 
| lowest naturally being the ones accepted. Am = s ee eo ee ee! 
| Usually bonds purchased for the sinking fund EE — — SS — 
| are cancelled and destroyed, thus reducing ru veuentoennt 
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ing the security behind the remaining bonds Learning to Save 
of the issue. If sufficient bonds are not offered : ‘ B d A 4 f 
‘ : Are you saving to invest? | 
6% Investment to exhaust the money in the hands of the og os Ps : wes nee . on Ss Ss a e€ 
. trustee, he may sometimes draw additional ,_ The war is teaching thrift to Amer- 
. : py ° ‘ans. How widespread is the patri- | 
Secured by Productive bonds by lot, paying a specified price for otic response to the need of the |= As Our Cities 
Farm Lands | | them. Sometimes the trustee may purchase country and how the emergency is 
other securities with the money in hand and teaching millions the satisfaction of Cities in the United States have on 
. : .° . thrift are explained in Mr. John k " i " 
in that case the interest received is allowed Muir's “The Birth of American an average shown phenomenal growth 
to accumulate for further additions to the Thrift,’’ recently ordered printed as a and vast increase in wealth for many 
sinking fund public document by the United States years. The Bonds which they issue are 
Many mortgages reserve to the issuing Senate. ces ‘ev Gallia of unquestioned safety 
company the right to redeem the bonds | , aes pat y interest and 
. . : i . oe. § P principal when due is the reason why 
A r before maturity. On due notice, all or a John Muir & (0. ay Was tenemair tana of tae 
$ 4 portion of the issue as the case may be, can SPECIALISTS IN sortion of their funds invested in 
: . / - . yrtion o inds invested iy 
o| ®!| | be called in and paid off. Usually such Odd Lots Municipal meee a 
|| Security comprises several thousand acres of Fil notice js given by advertisement from one 
}@|| rich producing land in prosperous section, where |/°| to six months before the date set; if only a Main Office, 61 Broadway, N. Y. ‘= - —— — are [ree ae | fe = 
| erage be agg So “ —- pol ge me si) portion are to be redeemed the numbers of New York, N. Y. Brooklyn, N. Y. en _ —— em 3 ee = 
i ke c 4 alue ol Pt ove e . oO sm; as . as € rege 
pon mae g rod Net Bad wen over five | the bonds so called, usually chosen by lot, Newark, N. J. Bridgeport, Conn. investor 
times interest charges Experienced manage- | are published. Owners of bonds should be New Haven, Conn. 
ment. $500 Bonds, maturing in 3 to, 10 years watchful for such notices. otherwise thev Members N. Y. Stock Exchange aoe investing funds, read our 
Write for Circular No. 981CM may present a coupon for payment. six we woklet “Bonds as Safe as our Citie =e 
= months later and find that the bond bearing inti ical a piciecel ais Wealins = 
Peabody, | the corresponding number has been called , = 
| 4 and interest for the period consequently Y the Partial Payment Method | illi z 
. lien Aone bak. Sree rae ae eon: * illiamR.(ompton(o. = 
Hi 7; t | 6 &C . , . urplus func i zg 
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for the two months’ interest he paid out at RET 7 
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to furnish first-hand informa- ing: when you own a bond do not write FACTORS ies Gaucty Enema, Geen. ©, Catabuaah. Po 


4% paid on savings accounts 


your name upon it or mark it in any way 


— regarding the properties If you do you may find that it is necessary ; © 
or their securities. to sell it as an “endorsed bond” and as of an investment in Public Utility 
Bonds. No other class of Securities 


HENRY L. ee Se has stood the unusual tests of the BANKING BY | | 


Books About Stocks and Bonds past few years so successfully. 
| ' 
Send for Booklet 12 AT4% INTE 


©& COMPANY Messrs. A. E. Ames & Co., of 74 Broad- 
60 WALL ST. NEW YORK way, New York City, have just issued their | , O matter how far you 
1917 and 1918 “ Investors’ Reference Book,” RVVUKS & \] BS live from Cleveland 
j i ini ° ° ° you can open a Savings 


which they will send on request, containing 
a : . : NCORPORATEL ; 
latest information concerning corporations sagen: i tagcat Account at 4‘(, compound 
listed on the Canadian Exchanges. 115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK interest with this bank 
the Oldest Trust Company 


INVESTMENTS TESTED FOR 34 YEARS Babcock, Rushton & Company, 137 So. | |] Bester KER | in Ohio. 


Our First Farm Mortgages and Real Estate Gold Bonde La Salle St., Chicago, and 7 Wall St., New 


















































a Utility issue. 
6 LANDER & co. A558 : ~~~ The 4 ‘ontinental Trust Co., 220 Fourth ions ame maaan wtunlties. mooths te 
epiiat and Surplus $500,000 | Avenue, Pittspurg, Pa., will send upon re- | Beaver. iON Pres. 
quest an interesting booklet dealing with | sce rae eA scHOOL Se SR ‘OHIO 


represent 34 vears experience without theeloes of @ dollar > ‘ ° - — — * : ins ’ 
saats’te Right On tod abd protect out client York, will be pleased to send upon request — cw on Oye i 
ntereets at all tim er all conditions. londs “a P - > syst ceivir 
- ao Te spec ial information on a high-grade Publi: emis ty enall 
y mail for thie high NKE -}- = 





THE CITIZENS SAVINGS & TRUST CO. 


CLEVELAND,O . + » CAPITAL & SURPLUS ¢ G,000,000.00 
ASSETS OVER SIXTY -FIVE MILLION DOLLARS 




















‘Wer Ineurance 
War has meant a “blow- 
up”’ for the business or in- 
vestment policy that’s run 


on taking chances. Why 
not try to insure your busi- 
ness and your 1918 profits 
by subscribing for Babson’s 
Reports ? 

Avoid worry. Cease depending 
on rumors or luck. Recognize 
that all action is followed by 
equal reaction. Work with a defi- 
nite policy based on fundamental 

statistics. 
Particulars sent free. 
Write to Dept. M-11 of 
Babson’s Statistical Organization 


Engieecering Offices Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Largest Organization of ite Character in the World 























A REAL INVESTMENT 


Y placing your money in Okla 
B homa, Texas, Arkansas and 
First Farm Mortgages 
absolute safety with 
return —an ideal in 


Louisiana 6°; 
combine 
interest 


you 
liberal 


vestment. 
» Write fer booklet and List No. 805 


OKLAHOMA FARM 
MORTGAGE CO. 


OKLAHOMA CITY 
Oldest and Largest Mortgage House 
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«Partial Payment Plan’ 


| LR.JATROBE & Co 
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mail. Six months ‘ere. ~~ Diploma awarded 


EDGAR G. ALCORN, 
Americ: an Se aly of Bankin 
ay Cast te Street COLUMBUS. ORIO 


For 96 we have been paying our customers 
the highest returns consistent with conservative 
methods First mortgage loans of $200 and up 
h 1 recommend after the man thoroagh 
Please ask for Lean he Te 
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some new issties ¢ 
from 5 to 6 per cent 
The “Seal of Safety” is the newest booklet 


issued by S. W. Straus & Co., 


merits of first mortgage serial real estate 
bonds. This house also publishes the “Straus 
| Investors’ Magazine,” issued monthly, in the 
| interest of sound investment, and “Acid 
rests of Investments in War-Time.” All of 


this literature will be sent on request to 5. W 
Straus & Co., 150 Broadway, New York, or 
Straus Building. Chicago. 

The National City Company, 55 Wall 
St.. New York, N. Y., will send upon re- 
quest an interesting pamphlet, dealing with 
the war tax service 

“Eleven Fundamental Factors” is the 
title of a booklet describing the strong 
| economic factors behind public utility bonds 
| Sent upon request by P. W. Brooks & Co., 


| 115 Broadway. New York City 
Henry L. Doherty & Company, 60 Wall 
Street, New York, has just issued a new 


descriptive circular, [free] No. Me 128, of the 
Preferred stock of ( ities Service Co., the 
well-known public utility organization 
Peabody, Houghteling & Co.. 10 South 
LaSalle Street, Chicago, have just published 


a new booklet [free! which describes a wide 
variety of attractive securities in estab 
lished sections of the United States and 


Canada 

The value of First Farm Mortgages on 
Oklahoma, Texas, Arkansas and Louisiana 
form property is very well brought out in a 
booklet issued by the Oklahoma Farm Mort- 
gage Company, of Oklahoma City, which 
will be furnished free. Write for list No. 805 

The Babson Statistical Organization, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass., furnishes weekly re- 
ports and charts which help its subscribers 
larger movement in secur 
and labor prices 
frust Company 
an interesting 


to anticipate the 
itv, commodity, 
he Citizens Savings & 
of Cleveland, Ohio, has issued 
booklet giving full details of the plan of 
Banking by Mail at 4 per cent. interest 
| which is giving satisfaction to depositors 
in all parts of the world The 
will forward copies of the booklet 
request Ask for booklet “D.” 


On account of the unusual situation in the 


company 
free on 


copper market a book just issued for free 
distribution by L. R. Latrobe & Com- 
pany, 111 Broadway, New York, which 
gives capitalization, earnings, dividends, 


150 different 
of timely 


prices, etc., on about 


should 


high-low 


copper compa nies, prove 


assistance to investors 

On the motion of Senator Sterling of South 
Dakota, Mr. John Muir's analysis of the use 
of the partial payment plan for the purchase 
of securities has been printed as a U. 5 
had on 


Broad- 


Senate Document. Copies may be 
application to John Muir & Co., 61 
New York City 


“How to Invest in Standard Securities by 


way, 


the Partial Payment Method,” will he sent 
upon request by Harris, Winthrop & Co., 
15 Wall Street. New York 

The booklet. “We're Right on the 
Ground. won for E. J Landet & Co., 


Grand Forks, N. D con- 
test at the 


Associated 


third prize in the 
Louis convention of the 


World, 


recent St 
Advertising Clubs of the 
to determine the best individual prece of 
financial advertising copy This booklet, 
offered free to ev ery reader of Mc Cut re’s, is 
distinguished because of the comprehensive 
advantages of Farm Mort- 
are outlined 


way in which the 
gages as a safe investment, 

\ very interesting booklet |free| has recently 
been published by the F. B. Collins Invest- 
ment Co., Oklahoma City, Okla 
their method of loaning money to the farmers 
booklet is very \ aluab le 
Farm Mortg 
It gives some what Louisiana is 
doing for the nation’s food supply 

Perkins & Co., Kans 
pleased to send upon request an interesting 
list of farm mortgages Send for list 718 

William R. Compton Company has pre 
pared for distribution from its various offices 
throughout the country a revised schedule 
of the New Federal Income Tax showing 
exactly what the individual will have to pay 
under its provisions. The salient features 
of the tax are carefully explained. A typical 
example is given which enables the lay reader 
e working of this law 


regarding 


of Louisiana rhe 


to anyone interested in rages 


idea as to 


Lawrence, will be 


to understand th 


No advertisement is accepted for the financial 
section of MeCLURE'’S until after careful investiga- 
tion by trained experts of the personal integrity of 
the advertiser and of the soundness of the propo- 
sition. While we cannot guarantee the result in 


any particular case, the acceptance of the advertise- 


ment by as is evidence of the strongest character | 


that the advertiser is worthy of public confidence 


f Municipal Bonds yielding 


describing the | 
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Where Will He Be? 


When that man you know—your husband—your son—your brother 
is gone—will you depend on hasty newspaper reports to know where 
he is going—censored reports—reports twisted by prejudice? 

Or will you follow him in his trials and his struggle under the guidance 
of the master historian that this war has brought forth—the man who has 
been there—who has seen it—who knows—-who seems marked by fate to 
tell the mighty tale? 


FRANK SIMONDS 


Writer of the Great War History 


This War which out of the commonplace of private life has made great generals, made great states- 
men, made heroes by the thousands—has also produced a man whose power of the pen, whose know! 
edge and understanding is so great that he can tell this mighty story 

His years of study of military strategy, his service in the Spanish-American War, his making of 
maps have all borne fruit. He who spoke to (me srica has been heard by Europe. He is read by European 
General staffs, he is welcomed by President Poincaré and by Lloyd George. He has had access to places 
and documents--he has had opportunity to get material such as make a real tribute to his services. He 
great historian whom this war has developed 

Once in a generation—-or not so often—there appears 
one man who seems to have a gift for making history vital, 
lucid, alive--a man like Ridpath or Macaulay—geniuses 
who combine a natural gift for language, a natural gift for 
history, a natural gift for facts, with a marvelous technical 
craftsmanship. All this is Simonds—he is the man of this 
generation -he is this generation’s Macaulay. 

And because Frank Simonds has become so great, the 
whole world is eager to help him with the writing of this 
story. Therefore, those who know best some individual 
part of the great conflict—those who have played a part in 
it— have written of what they know best. One-third of the 
whole history is written by them—the other two-thirds 
being written by Frank Simonds. They are the illumi 
nating, picturesque footnotes of his history 

\ tew of them are: 


RUDYARD KIPLING 


STANLEY WASHBURN 
Russian Correspondent for the London Times 


LORD NORTHCLIFFE 
EX-PRESIDENT TAFT 
VISCOUNT BRYCE 
A STAFF OFFICER OF THE U. S. A. 
WALDEMAR KAEMPFFERT 


STEPHANE LAUZANNE 
Editor of the Paris Matin 
ARNO DOSCH FLEUROT 


Eye-witness of the German Entry into Belgium 
IAN HAY 
WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL 


HUDSON MAXIM 
Incentor of High Explosives 


LIEUT. MULLER 
Commander of the “ Emden’ 


JAMES McCONNELL 
Killed with the American Air Squadron in France 
SIMON LAKE 
Inventor of the Submarine 


ORVILLE WRIGHT 
Incentor of the Flying Machine 
You would like to have lived when N upoleon was 
startling the world, or when Caesar was marching in glory 
You are living in a more thrilling time than any of these 
In the history of this nation there has never been a time 
like this. Not in the Civil W ar or during the Revolution 
have the American people been in such heroic mood 
Here before you is the astounding spectacle of 105,000, 
ooo people ready to sacrifice their lives and their money for 
a cause. They believe that this is the great fight for real 
democracy, that out of the fiery furnace of this war, a 
greater world will rise 
You who live in this generation must own this work 
you who have an opportunity to save money on it must not 
miss this chance 


Why It Costs You Less Now 


Nearly every newspaper you pick up tells y 
of paper is going p the price of ink is ’ going up—the price of 
cloth— the price of labor Everything that goes into the making 
of a book seems to go up every day 

One volume of this set is now complete 
in process of manufacture 
until the war is over 
rder now, we will make the price of the complete set on the 


is the one 


you how the price 


the second volume is 
and the whole set will not be finished 



















But to those who o 






















- ” hasie of the cost of this first volume although we know that the last volume 
se ee . will cost us much more to manufacture 
~ Ve do this bec aan it a - advantage to get some idea 
—— ot how Many sets wi ve Orde rec 
Baa: 4 tis quite possible that it may cost us twice as much McC 
r to manufacture the last volume as it does to manu 12-17 
facture che first — if you order your set now 
you get the five volumes on the basis of the . 
pre tt... cost of one The longer the war lasts Review of 
the higher prices will ro and the more that Reviews 
fifth volume will cost. Those who Company 
order their sets later will pay the 30 Irving Place 
price based on the cost of the New Yor 


last volume 


Send the Coupon 
NOW and get 
the lower price. 


Review of 
Reviews Co. 
30 Irving 


Gentlemen : Please 
send me, all charges 
prepaid, the first vol- 
ume oi the “History of 
the World War by 
Frank H. Simonds and 
otber famous contributors 
If not satisfactory I will re- 

turn it in five days, but other- 
wise I will remit $1.00 a month 
for sixteen months. In return I 
am to receive the other volumes 
(making at least five ) of this history 
as soon as they are released from the 


j 


Place y Press, The set will ontain tt rmplete 
New York | aad a 
. Meme 
J Adares 
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Questions Concerning Foods 


and Drugs 


Discussed by 


Professor Lewis B. 


Lewis B. Allyn 


Allyn, of Westfield, Massachusetts, the creator of the 


Westfield Standard, is Food Editor of the McClure Publications, and will answer, 
without charge, any question from a McClure reader on foods, beverages, or toilet 
preparations. Please enclose a stamped envelope for reply, as all questions are an- 
swered personally, and not(unless of general interest)through the magazine. Address 
Professor Allyn, care of The McClure Publications, McClure Building, New York. 


Work with Hoover and Conserve 
the Wheat 


T has been determined by mary investi- 
gations and by centuries of experience 
that for general purposes of nutrition 
nothing can take the place of properly 

made wheaten bread. The dietary eustoms 
of many nations have rendered it almost a 
yet it does not follow that for the 


necessity 
substitutes. 


wheat there are no excellent 
Among these, oats and corn stand _pre- 
eminent, 

The following table, 
of Atwater and Bryant, 
way the particular points of advantage pos- 


based on the findings 
shows in a striking 


sessed by the various cereals in respect to 
the four basic nutritive elements: proteids, 
fats, carbohydrates (starches and sugars 
and mineral matter: 

Cereals listed in each column in the order 
of their relative value 


Fuel value 


Carbo Mineral Calories 
P id Fat hvdrates Matter per pound 
Oats Oats Rice Barley Oats 
Wheat Corn Buck Oats Corn 
Ry Barley wheat Rye Wheat 
Bu rley Rye Corn Corn Rye 
Corn Wheat Barley Wheat Barley 
Rice Buck Wheat Buck Rice 
Buck wheat Ry« wheat Buck- 
wheat Rice Oats Rice wheat 


It will be noted that oats lead in building 
material, also in heat or energy production, 
since protein performs the double function 
of tissue building and energizing. To sustain 
our Allies and our own army abroad it is 
necessary for this country to ship to Europe 
200,000,000 bushels of wheat this coming 
year, in place of a normal shipment of 
80,000,000 bushels. That is why Herbert 
Hoover says we must eliminate waste of 
bread and must have one “wheatless meal” 
each day. It is impossible to view this 
matter as other than a patriotic duty 
Food conservation does not mean using less, 
but using what we have, wisely 

An excellent food to consider as a flavory, 
nutritious, and easily prepared substitute 
for bread is oats, either in the form of oatmeal 
or oatmeal biscuits. As a food that imparts 
and endurance, oats have long 
heen recognized as supreme, and in the form 
in which they can in these days be procured 
for table use, they excel nearly every other 
vrain food in flavor and ease of preparation 
Moreover, there has been but very little 
increase in the price of oats prepared for 
whereas many other food products 


vim, energy, 


table use, 
have sold for exceptionally high prices. For 
a most excelle nt brand of prepared 
smaller package, 

and on the 
large, only from 25 to 30 cents Other goods, 
for the same nutrition, cost from twice to ten 


example, 
oats has advanced, on the 
only from 10 cents to 12 cents 


times as much. Even so simple a diet as 
bread and milk, for the same nutrition, today 
costs twice as much as oatmeal. The aver- 
age mixed diet costs four times as much 
It is estimated that oats can be used for the 
table at a cost of about three-fourths of the 
price of other cere ils and foods Ww hose place 
they fill as well or even better On a straight 
calorie basis, bacon and eggs cost five times 
as much as oatmeal; steak and potatoes five 
times, chicken six to eight times, pork chops 
of laml 


oir to five times, leg » seven times 


Digestibility of Fats 
| AM a subscriber to McClure’s and desire to 


take advantage of your offer of free servic 


; ; | fol 
» the extent of asking you the Hlowing ques- 


IMPORTANT: 


package to Prof. Lewis B. Allyn, MeClure Laboratories, Westfield, Mass., 


plainly marked. 


that of the dealer from whom the article was purchased, should be given. 


quantity should be sent, as well as the name of the 


tion: Which are more easily digested, animal or 
vegetable fats? R. F., Connecticut. 


Drs. C. F. Langworthy and A. D. Holmes, 
of the United States Bureau of Chemistry, 
have recently published the reports of their 
experiments. We are tabulating for your 
convenience the general results of their 
findings. 

The coefficient of digestibility is simply a 
numerical factor representing the amount 
digested as observed from experimenting on 


their subjects, in each case normal young 


men: 
Vewe Coefficient Ani Coefficient 
table of Di mal of Di- 
Fats gestibility Fats gestibility 
Peanut oil 98.3 Brisket fat 97.4 
Sesame oil 98.0 Butter fat in cream. 96.9 
Cocoanut oil 97.9 Chicken fat 96.7 
Olive oil 97.8 Goose fat 95.2 
Cottonseed oil 97.8 Fat in fish 95.2 
Cocoa butter 4.9 Fat in egg yolk 93.8 
Kidney fat 93.9 


From this table it will be seen that the 
vegetable fats are at least more thoroughly 
digested than the animal fats. The fol- 
lowing quotation from the authors leads one 
to infer that they are likewise more easily 
digested: “The melting points of these fats 
(vegetable) are considerably lower than body 
temperature (37° C.) and in accordance with 
the theory that fats of low-melting points 
ure more thoroughly digested than the 
harder fats, it has been found that the vege- 
table fats studied, with the exception of 
cocoa utter, are utilized practically com- 
pletely by the body.” 


Hypnotic 


ILL you please give me some informa- 

tion about a_ sleeping tablet called 

Adalin. I imagine they are a coal tar product, 

but would like to know how they compare with 
Veronal, and if you regard them as injurious 
; ee & Colorado. 


Adalin, which is known under the somewhat 
formidable name of bromdiethyl-acetyl car- 
bamide, is often prescribed as a nerve seda- 
tive and mild hypnotic. We do not believe 
that these tablets should be taken except 
through the advice and under the observa- 
tion of a physician. These are said to have 
about the same composition and effect as 
Veronal. 


The Court Plaster Scare 


hy Ncu ISED is a package of court plaster 
4 which I bought from a man who was ped- 
dling them from house to house. I have never 
opened it’but have since heard that such pack- 
ages were being sold containing dangerous 
disease germs, by enemies of the government 
Pr ‘obably this story is unfounded, but I would 
M gl id if you would analyze the contents of th 
pe sain and let me know the ults 
Vrs. C. A. B., South Dakota 

We have subjected your sample of court 
plaster, along with many others from our 
readers, to a careful bacteriological examina- 
tion and find no evidence of tetanus germs 
There was no indication of contamination, 
German or otherwise. This much is to be 
said, however,— it is an unwise procedure 
to buy court plaster from any itinerant 
peddler; one should confine his purchase to 
a reliable druggist who sells the article in a 
sterile package. Court plaster is very apt to 
be contaminated with pathogenic bacteria 
through careless handling and exposure 


If you wish a sample tested, send the article to be tested in an original, unopened 


with your name and address 


Where the article itself is not sent, the trade name, the manufacturer's name, and 


For bulk goods, a sufficient 


dealer from whom purchased, and date of pur- 


chase All applicants for this service should state whether they are readers of or subscribers to McClure’s. 


“stuffin’s” 
Dinner. 


This is the recipe for making it: 





The Origi nal Worcestershire Sauce 


is the secret of a delicious turkey-dressing—one 
that will remind you of your childhood when 
was the best part of the Christmas 
It is a dressing everybody will like. 


Blanch 50 
chestnuts, boil 30 minutes, drain and mash. Add 2 


~ 
> 
~t 


LAD 
Ywur 
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cups chopped cooked veai or poultry, 1 tablespoon 
salt, ‘4 teaspoon pepper, 1 teaspoon chopped parsley, 


2 tablespoons Lea & Perrins Sauce, 4 tablespoons 
melted butter, 2 teaspoon poultry seasoning. 

This famous relish helps also in many other 
ways toward the enjoyment of the Yuletide Feast. 
In the oyster-cocktail sauce, the soup, the entree: 
in the turkey gravy and the salad dressing it lends 
an appetizing zest and smack that makes of each 


and every course a feature of the feast. 





ON DIAMONDS: 


Y snoWATCHES & 
ON CREDIT ‘ 


SENSATIONAL WATCH SALE 


ELGIN, HOWARD, WALTHAM 
or any Watch you want 
Easy Payments and Free Trial, 
Great 96-page Catalog. Send for it, 


GREAT DIAMOND SALE 
SPECIAL $39.50 GENUINE 


DIAMOND RING 























A Wonderful Value, $4.50 per month 
30 DAYS’ TRIAL 
The most sale of pertect 






astounding 
eut Diamonds ever offered. 
TERMS LOW AS $1.50 PER MONTH 
No Mone yy Ang Trial 
ALFRED WARE GO., St Toms Mo. Dept. $28 


Free Catalog 
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Send posta: for complete 
directions for roasting tur- 
key stuffed with chestnut 
dressing described oppo- 
site. This and 100 other 
recipes by Marion H. Neil, 
in handy Kitchen Hanger, 

free from 


LEA & PERRINS 
241 West St., New York 





Every Married Couple 


and all who contemplate marriage 


Should Own 
this complete informative book 


“The Science of a New Life” 


By JOHN COWAN, M. D. 


Endorsed and recommended by 
foremost medical and religious 
critics throughout the U. 8 
Unfolds the secrets of married 
- ge my so often revealed too 
No book like it to be had 
r the price. We can give only 
a few of the chapter subject 
here as this book is not meant 
for children. (Agents wanted 
A * 


Special Offer 
The regular price 

$8.00. In order to ir 

troduce this work in- Marriage and Its Advantages. 


Which to Marry. Law of Choice. Love A 
sed. Qualities One Should Avoid ip Chovs 
to of Reproduction. Amative 
Childre ‘ 
Confinement ™ 
sing dowa Happy 


to as many neighbor 
hoods as possille 

will, for a limite:| time " 
send one copy of r , 
special 32.00 lition 
to any reader of t 

Magazine postpaid, 
upon receipt of $2.00. 






giving full « 
ailed FREE 











25 Rose Street 


J. S. OGILVIE PUBLISHING CO. 
New York City 
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WORKS FREE! 
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SPECIALLY PRICED{2e 
TO INTRODUCE OUR XMAS GIFT CATALOG 
FORTUNATE purchase before leather advanced in price enables us 

fier 28,000 of our PRACTICAL BILLFOLD at what the leather 
alone is worth today 

THIS INVALUABLE combination trency-card case, a DIFTINCT 

© Xmas Gurr, in genuine Sealgrain Leather yours at this low price of 

(85.40 Doz.) prepaid while they last, Thin model design with 
photo frame, transparent identification card, 1018 calendar and loose 
caf MEMO PAD. 

SIZE closed 3 x 31-2; open 8231-2 inches. Packed in handsome 
SAME in fine Morocco Leather, only 

(910 Doz.) pr Order some of each at once. Order 
HIPPED DAY RECEIVED. 


trated catalog FREE. Send draft, 
M. 0. or stamps TODAY 


A. Landa & Sons Co., Mfrs., Dept. 0-61, Chicago St. 








"*oney Cheerfully Refunded 


50c 


Postpaid 
Name Fin 
graved 
FREE in 
23-M. Gold 


For Ladies ar 





MP Hair Pins 


5 Sizes-5¢ and lO¢ Everywhere — 


UM 








MFG. SO. 
CHICAGO 
































United States. It tells the story of a brave 
American girl whose love for a crown prince 


The foremost 
theatre in your town will shou 
Petrova Pictures 


Petrova Picture Company 
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dbicTURES 


Go to the IT heatre that shows Petrova Pictures! 


Madame Petrova is now “on tour”. 

Not in person, but in personally-produced 
Petrova Pictures. 

“Daughter of Destiny,” the first of these 
dramas, is now being shown throughout the 


involves her in a network of European intrigue. 
There is a morganatic marriage; a sudden twist 
of destiny; a tremendous adventure in which 
the girl’s American ideals must stand or fall. 
You will enjoy the exciting outcome you will 
say: “Give us more Petrova plays like the 
‘Daughter of Destiny.’ ”’ 


Look for the sign that 
distinguishes these films from all 
others— Petrova Pictures 


25 WEST 44th STREET, NEW YORK 








THE BEST GIFT 
of Them All 


Each day after she has done her sweeping 
in one-half the time it took her with a broom, 


You might buy her a gift Chat costs much 

more, but nothing you could get her would 
} 

give her as much real and lasting enjoyment 


- BISSELL'’S 


Carpet Sweeper 


Bearing Carpet Sweeper and $6.00 to $12.50 
for the Vacuum Sweeper 
and locality 
For sale everywhere. Booklet on Request 
BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER vt 3. 
Oldest and Largest . 


Sweeper Makers 


depending on sty! 


Made in Canada too. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 

















stories than any other woman writer in if not artistic success, through her own The “ Baird-North Way ” is a convenient, 
America: And the reason for this is her personal charm, she collaborated again with economical and pleasant way to do your 
Christmas Shopping. 











You Can Easily Earn 
Extra Money in Your 


The handsome, new, trouble- 
free machine that sells itself and 
always satisfies. Meets every demand. Suits every 
purse. Now so popular that people are asking for 
it in every community plenty of prospects 
Own One Yourself "1 make 


oney be- 
sides. Hundreds of men and] 
women, young and old, are mak- 
ing easy money selling the Wood- 
stock. Here’s a sampleof a letter 
from one just starting with no 
ex rience. 

H. Summerlot, Westervil 











ites: e machine really 
self. | have already sold four Wood 
stock Typewriters and I doubt if it has 
taken as many hours to do it.’’ 


We have stacks of letters like this. You can do as 















Woodstock Typewriter Co., Dept. 0105, Chicago 








HOME GUARD ARMY 






5.000 Revolvers (100 B/L Field Cannors 


Six hours after receipt of order from state of Massa- 
ichusetts 4,000 rifles and 6,000 equipments were en route 
jfGov’t auction sale terms, cash with order. Examinatior} 
land ing at our arsenals. Immediate deliveries 

Large Illustrated 428pp. encyclopedia catalog, mailed $0c 
Francis Bannerman, 501 Broadway, N. Y 














Lady Broadway 


‘Continued from page 13} 





own plays. Men know men— but they dead” woman of the streets, and rise an 

never really understand women. Women hour later with the bitter tragedy of the 

know men because it has been their profes- girl's life, all but written. Had she lived Ealttjag , nee les, 
j ir verv liveli , » i » Frenc . ; i 10K Gold band engraved. : ; 
sion, their very livelihood, to study the op- during the French Revolution, Miss Hurst Has sadery cate ‘ad pou od elastic makes them 


posite sex; also they know their own sex, 
root and core. Therefore from the brain of 
the woman, writing alone or perhaps in col- 
laboration with a man will come better bal- 
anced plays, clearer character drawings and 
more artistic productions. 

Two of the season's successful lady play- 
wrights come from the song-making ranks- 
Anne Caldwell and Clare Kummer. This 
may account for the whimsical character of 
their work for the stage. Miss Caldwell 
concocts the sort of things that children in- 
sist shall start with “Once upon a time.” 


each spring. 

Miss Kummer is more elfin in her humor 
You feel somehow that she is always poking 
into closets hung with family skeletons and 
dragging out the funny ones, with all their 
foibles —and some of yours and mine. 
The critics always rhapsodize over her plays 


that they are quite improbable and illogical. 
But who pays two dollars a seat for sober 
afterthoughts? At the theatre only the 
diversion and joy of the moment count. 
Fannie Hurst is paid more for her short 


marvelous gift of blending heart throbs and 
laughter. If she transfers this gift to her 
plays, she will be drawing bigger 
royalties than other playwright in 
America 

Miss Hurst was recently asked how she 
could turn many stories, and she 
answered blandly, “By working! I am up 
every morning at six, off for a walk, then 
back to my desk to work until four. And 
that goes six days in the week.” 

She might have added that she studies life 


soon 
any 


out so 


simultaneously abstract from the salesgirl 
the current romance of her eight-dollar-a- 
week life. Or she can sit down on a park 


bench heside a bedrabbled, * T-wish-I-was- 


Mrs. Richardson’s keen 
continue to be a 1918 


would have ridden to the guillotine with 
Marie Antoinette, and thrown new light on 
the character of that irresponsible queen. 
In the play which she has written with 
Harriet Ford for Florence Nash, she has 
thrown new light on the character of the 
Jewish immigrant girl. 

Rida Johnson Young has an admirable 
sense for selecting plays worth translating 
and adapting, themes worth re-clothing, 
lines worth re-writing. Her plays are as 
neat as the figures turned out by a Fifth 
Avenue corsetiere. 


write grows out of a serious central theme 
It may lighten and brighten as it grows, but 
firmly rooted in the ground is the Great Idea. 
And grafted on every branch and twig is a 
hit of sentiment, a direct appeal to the heart, 

as you will realize when you recall “The 
Three of Us,” and “Old Lady 31.” 


ducts have been shamefully overworked by 
playwrights and managers, had to write a 
comedy for herself, before managers would 
consider her as a comédienne 


After carrying “Lilac Time” to financial 


Miss Jean Murfin on “Daybreak,” a study 
in feminine psychology which is interesting 
if not particularly subtle. Miss Cowl main- 
tains that the chief anxiety of the actress- 
playwright is caused by hearing other players 
read her lines, and she admits that her chief 
regret is her inability to concentrate a three- 
act play into a protean act, wherein she might 
read all the lines of all the roles! 

Men playwrights? 

Scores of them! Plays produced at the 
rate of three a week, plays written and in the 


nothing to send one thrill down your 
spine, nor to make the red corpuscles of 
your blood gallop a bit faster! 

But the theatrical season is yet young! 


theatrical articles will 


feature of McClure’s 
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County of New York 
Refore me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Arthur 8S. Moore, 
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Editor, Frederick I 
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It’s Not Too Late 
To learn the “‘ Baird-North Way” 


Look up the Baird-North cata- 
logue in your home. Run through its 
pages with your Christmas list before 
you, You will find many articles that 
will please every person to whom you 
should make a gift. 


If you haven't a catalogue yourself, 


your Baird-North catalogue ?” 


Or perhaps you may find what you 
want among our advertisements which 
have been appearing in all the leading 
magazines—each one containing a differ- 
ent assortment of articles. 

If time is close, send us the money you 
wish to pay for your gift by mail or wire 





It's not a gift she'll enjoy only for toda | ° itl | 1 . . | ° l | iful 
or tomorrow, but on she will enjoy ever | the morning after, and then on the following Jane Cowl, admittedly the most beautiful and describe just what you would like. 
$3.35 to $6.25 for the Bissell’s “Cyco” Ball Sunday, sedately analyze them and discover emotional actress of the day, whose tear We will send the best article that your 
amount of money will buy. Our liberal 


guarantee of exchange or refand protects 
you from any loss. 

The Baird-North Co. is an institution 
founded on quick service, low price and abso- 
lute fairness. 


Send tor our catalogue,— or order from the 
one which you have or can borrow, 





No. 349. Solid 

1ek et 31.00 
Wish-bone Brooch, 
equipped with 
safety 











au will refund your money. 
\’" We guarantee free, safe 
and prompt delivery. 











BEFORE SENDING 
“That Christmas Box’’ 


he training camp 


to your Boy, either in 
or *“*Over There,”’ 


be sure and see that 


CASH’S 
WOVEN NAMES 


takes impossible. 
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“I wish you wouldn't keep calling me a 


‘boy 1» 

“Well, you are, aren't you?” 

“I'm twenty years old,” he answered 
with dignity 

“Oh, twenty!” 

“Well, how ancient are you yourself?” he 
demanded. 

*Twenty,” she answered demurely. 


“T thought so!” with intense meaning. 

“Oh, there's a great deal of difference be- 
tween a girl of twenty and a boy of twenty.” 

Hugh didn’t know how to answer that 
piece of wisdom. There fell between them a 


silence which gave Cissy an opportunity to 
remember her task. She shook out her dust- 
cloth 

“I must get back to my dusting,” she ob- 
served 

“Why?” 


“Because the furniture requires dusting, 
sir,” she answered blithely. “And don’t you 
follow and bother me.” 

“I won't,” he promised so promptly that 
Cissy gave him a startled glance 

“You evidently don’t want to come 

“You know it isn’t that, Cissy 
want to please you “ 

Cissy shook out her dust-cloth again. “ Per- 
haps you could help,” she said thoughtfully. 

She let him do most of the work, in token 
of her forgiveness. In the talk about the 
offense and its forgiveness, it is to be noted 
that neither of them mentioned the kiss. 

After that, Cissy worked her will over 
Hugh imperially. It was as though she had 
put him under a spell. Instead of being dic- 
tator, as he was used to being, he was a 
humble serf. He knew it in a vague way, 
and writhed in the sweet servitude, but he 
could never understand how he had got 
there. He had not had enough observance 
of life to know that in most love affairs, even 
one or the other gets the upper 
had become unconsciously used 
And now that it had 


I only 


callow love, 
hand. He 


to wielding it himself. 


somehow been snatched from him, he was 
bewildered. She was unreasonable. Yet, 
what need for reason has a wayward 


nymph with the spirit of the wind itself in 
her hair, the shine of the stars in her eyes 
(not to mention lashes that curl up!); and, 
at rare intervals, and all the sweeter for the 
rarity, mute understanding in the touch of 
her hand? 

The magic which can lie in the touch of a 
hand, Hugh learned for the first time in his 
life one starry July night, when “the crowd” 
gave a boating party on Bull Creek. These 
boating parties figured prominently in the 
social season of a Cherryvale summer. The 
big horse-drawn wagenette gathered up the 
young folks from their homes and then set 
off on the elm-bordered road w hich leads 
to the water-works; scattering strains of the 
sentimental songs beloved of youth to mingle 
with the bird-lullabies in the trees 

The melancholy cadences of “My Bonnie 
Lies Over the Ocean” thrilled Hugh 
strangely. The sound of his own bass, some- 
what forced, rarely attaining the key, seemed 
to strike back into his own heart. His eyes 
rested on the leaves cf the elms, shining and 
shadowed in the sun's level rays, and his 
being stirred with a sense of mystery. 

At the picnic supper on the Pump House 


lawn, he was one of the busiest workers. 
With delectable burdens of fried chicken, 
deviled eggs, sandwiches, gooey chocolate 
cake, pickles, and bottles of “pop,” he ran 
back and forth frem the hampers to the 
‘table” spread out on the grass. The girls 


held him up as a model to the other fellows, 
who rewarded him with jibes. But Hugh 
only whistled and bartered quip for quip. 
He knew his place awaited him; and he saw, 


before he really saw it, the upward glance 
from a pair of dark eyes which always 
greeted his return 

Finally, in the unmatchable hour which 
comes between sunset and dark, they all 
clambered down the ri kety wooden steps 
to the “landing” and onto the launch It 
was an ancient gasoline launch, and always 


But that smell of gasoline, 
in many a heart old, would 
linger fragrant with memories 

A single wooden bench ran the circumfer- 
ence of the launch, and around this, grouped 
two and two, were ranged the young lovers of 
that Cherryvale summer. Up near the bow 
Hugh and Cissy. The beneath 
them seemed to heave with labored 


smelled horribly 


young grown 


bench 
the 


sat 
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breath of the engine; but even this seemed 
somehow caught and transformed by the 
spell of Beauty: the Beauty which lay on 
the darkened water and in the star-rise; which 
vibrated in the sense of someone near, and in 
an ineffable song of the spirit. Benediction 
hovered in the warm soft air, in the smiling 
stars emerging overhead. 

Hugh was moved to voice a fancy which, 
ordinarily, he would have perished before 
uttering. 

“Look at the stars! Don’t they seem sort 
of like a bunch of good fellows getting to- 
gether — winking and grinning at each 
other up there?” 

Cissy’s gaze followed his and lingered a 
long moment, adorably meditative. 
“ Ye—es,” she answered slowly. “But I 
don’t know. They strike me as being kind 
of pathetic. I can’t help thinking what mil- 
lions of miles they are apart. How lonesome. 
No matter how hard they'd try to speak to 
one another, to touch one another's hand, 
they couldn’t.” 

Hugh's hand stole down and found hers; 
enfolded it. She did not demur. And silent 
they sat, on the chugging bench, breathing 
in the divine scent of gasoline, stirred by 
emotions for which they sought no name. 
The launch churned on its noisy way. Pres- 
ently some of the others began to sing again, 
those sentimental, plaintive-sounding tunes 
with which youth loves to vent its undefined 
i i ich it has no in- 
clination to define, which would be marred 
with the defining. This time Hugh did not 
care to join in. He was content to sit silent, 
her hand quiescent in his. It was no fervent 
passage of lovemaking; but it sufficed. For 
Hugh all the treasure of the world lay en- 


compassed by his fingers. 
To quickly sped the bediamonded days 
and nights of that unforgetable summer. 
Perhaps, at times, the boy came almost to 
realization that something very dear was 
speeding by, something that would never, 
come again, save in dreams; and the hurt- 
fulness of that knowledge squeezed his heart. 

It was the week that she was to go back 
home, away back East, the last week of Au- 
gust, that, one afternoon, they were out on 
the side-porch of Hal's house. Cissy had one 
of her headaches and was lying in the ham- 
mock, divinely sweet in her lassitude. Hugh 
was sitting quietly near by, no~ and then 
re-dampening a cloth in ice-water and placing 
it back on her forehead. Cissy opened her 
eyes and smiled her gratitude; then the long 
lashes fell again on her cheeks, and the color 
crept home to her eyes. 

Suddenly he blurted out, 
mer you'll have forgotten all about me! 

“Hugh!” she breathed reproachfully, not 
opening her eyes. 

“It’s so,” he insisted heavily. 

“More likely you'll have forgotten me,” 
she murmured, still with closed lids. Hugh 
was afraid she was going to taunt him again 
with being a “lady-killer” —he couldn't 
have borne that. But Cissy went on seriously: 

“You'll be going back to college, and filling 
up your life with football and girls and things. 
It’s easy to forget the old in the new when 
you're young.” 

Strange streaks of 
But Hugh, 
“Oh, no!” 

“Oh, yes!” She opened her eyes for a 
fleeting smile. “And then your work — 
you ll be planing what you're going to do, 
your life work. What are you 
going to do, Hugh?” 

It was the first time they had mentioned 
such a solemn topic. And Hugh, to tell the 
truth, was stumped for an answer. Many 
boys, drifting along, do not know “what 
they're going to do” till, all of a sudden, 
they discover they have settled the issue, or 
it has been settled for them, almost without 
conscious thought on their part 

“Oh, I don’t know — go in business with 
Dad, maybe.” 

“What? Just be in the insurance business 
in Cherryvale?” 

“Why, isn’t that all right?” 
surprised. 

“Oh, it’s all right. 
any ambitions?” 

“Oh, replied Hugh rather hazily. 
“Sometimes I think I'd like to read law when 
I'm through college. But I hadn't thought 
much of deciding — yet.’ 
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‘There was a silence while Cissy lay pas- 
sive. Finally Hugh, perhaps a little nettled, 
asked in turn, “What'd you like to be?” 

Cissy answered promptly, not unclosing 
her eyes. “A queen of society, I think.” 

“Oh!” Hugh’s tone sounded rather 
alarmed. Quite suddenly, he fancied Cissy, 
afar, set high and shining, a “queen of so- 
ciety” with a fashionable husband, like a 
man he had seen, one afternoon, standing on 
the platform of a private car, which had been 
attached to “ No. 38”° when it passed through 
Cherryvale. To him there was nothing 
unreasonable in the suggestion, yet it made 
him definitely unhappy. Still he did not 
know he was what is called “in love.” That 
is. he had never put his feelings in so con- 
crete a form; he had just floated along on the 
tide of his emotions, not analyzing them 
And he certainly had never harbored such a 
lefinite idea as of marriage. Boys of twenty 
seldom do. That is one way in which they 
differ from girls of twenty 

At his monosyllabic exclamation, Cissy 
had lifted her eyelashes. “Can't you imagine 
me a queen of society, Hugh?” 

“T can imagine you the Queen of England,” 
he returned with sincerity 

“Well, if Lever am the Queen of England,” 
promised Cissy, “I'll make you the Knight 
of the Dance or something, and you can make 
love to all the prettiest Ladies-in-Waiting 
That should please vou te 


UT no Ladies-in-Waiting, however pretty 
or royal, could have soothed the pain in 


Hugh's heart when Cissy went away. He 
hadn't dreamed how much her going would 
hurt him Feeling as old as he sometimes 


tried to look, Hugh braved Harriet’s half 
teasing, half-sympathetic remarks, to loiter 
about Hal's house in the places where sh 
had been. The things she had touched he 
loved after she was gone, inanimate things 
which couldn't feel, which couldn't remem 
ber her, but which held her touch forever 
and his heart seemed to hold the touch of 
things blessed by her hands or eyes. And, 
thus, his heart held her, love ly being of sweet- 
ness and of grace 

And thus his heart continued to hold her, 
that next winter in college when, even as 
Cissy had prophesied, his life became ab- 
sorbed in work and football and another 
girl. Sudden flashes of memory, at discon- 
certing times, coming he knew not whence 
or why; vivid mental tableaux 

Cissy at the party in the Fraternal Aid 
Hall, his violets in her belt herself a violet 
to be worn on the heart 

Cissy of the gingham apron shaking out 
her dust-cloth, flouting him with the dust and 
he setting her high with the stars — a way- 
ward nymph, but with the wind in her hair 
and the sunshine itself in her eves 

( iss\ of the middy blouse beside him in 
the launch 
as arbutus blooms, her hand in his with 
tender quiescence, and in her eves the deep 
and silent splendor of the stars above 

Visions which he could not destroy; nor 
which he would have destroy “d if he could 
because of their poignant beauty. For 
Memory sees the loveliness which the mo- 


the smell of gasoline as sweet 


ment brought too close to se« 

He remembered her long after he had 
receive d the imposingly engrave d ( ard “ hic h 
announced her marriage and which silently 
conveyed the information that Cissy was 
now to realize her desire and be a “queen 
of society.” He remembered her when he 
was in love with the next girl after the next 
girl. Just as, too, at times, he remembered 
her successor And he remembered her, on 
through the vicissitudes, until he met the dear 
person who became his wife. Nor did mar- 
riage kill increasingly intermittent recollec- 
tion, though this circumstance, you may imag- 
ine, he did not confide at the home hearth 

By the time he married, when he was 
twenty-five, Hugh had long since decided 
“what he was going to be.” His destiny was 
not contained in a Cherryvale insurance 
office Following out his earlier vague sur- 
mise, he had studied law after r his graduation 
from college, and secured a berth in an estab- 
lished, influential firm of an  falend city. He 
progressed rapidly, and his wife was in every 
sense of the word 
daughter of the head of his firm. Her name 
was Alice, and she was as gentle, as sensibk 


i “helpmeet.” She was a 


as loving and as sympathetic as, with that 
name, she should have been. She made him 
comfortable in his home, kept an eve on so 
cial strings which might be pulled for his 
benefit, was an irreproachable mother to his 
two children, and kept magically distant any 
unpleasantness which might bruise his soré or 
weary. spirit Altogether, even a “tempera- 
mental” man could see she was an ideal 
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angel of the hearth, presiding wisely and 
serenely from her chosen shrine. 

Yet in that very virtue, perhaps, lay a tiny 
key to the trouble. Perhaps it is not so wise 
for a woman to allow herself to be foo se- 
curely enshrined. For the husband may be- 
come used to thinking of her so; may feel 
free to leave the domestic rites in her keeping 
while his own spirit goes a-wandering. 

At any rate, that spring when Hugh Wil- 
gus’s spirit went a-wandering, seven years of 
unusually successful married life lay behind 
him. The winter had been a hard one; he 
had fought a series of municipal cases to a 
favorable issue. He felt let down, and unac- 
countably depressed. And that morning late 
in February, when a telegram brought word 
of Harriet’s sudden death — pneumonia — it 
struck him at a time when the whole scheme 
of existence seemed somehow futile. 

“Poor old Harriet!” said Hugh. 

In those last seven years he had grown 
farther and farther away from the folks at 
Cherryvale. But now, across the distance, he 
could see the Harriet of old, the gleam in her 
hair and the snap in her eyes, now teasing and 
now tender, the picture of her softened by 
calamity and by his own sense of shortcoming 

“Poor old Hal!” he said. 

“You must go to him,” said Alice 

But how could Hugh do that? The case, 
on the issue of which hung so much. was to go 
to the jury the next day; no one else but 
Hugh could give the summing up. And that 
was the day of Harriet’s funeral 

“You must go today, then,” ordained 
Alice, quickly calculating. “You can catch 
the one-o'clock train, and that will get you 
in a little after seven. You can be with Hal 
this evening, and catch the midnight express 
back. It’s not being there for the funeral 
that counts.” 

Thus Alice decided it That morning 
Hugh rushed through a feverish succession 
of details; it was Alice who telegraphed, 
packed his bag, and saw him off at the station 

When he stepped off the train at the well- 
remembered ( herry vale depot, a February 
blizzard bit and stung and slapped at his 
face. He ignored the cabs, checked his bag in 
the depot what did Alice think he wanted 
with a bag, anyway? — and launched him- 
self against the storm. So that when he 
reached Hal's house he was all but spent with 
physical fatigue; that was what he desired, 
to offset his spiritual lassitude 

At Hal's house everything was extraordi- 
narily unchanged to be so_ terrifically 
changed. In the parlor reposed Harriet, in 
the majestic tranquillity of death. Some of 
the neighbors he had known were sitting 
with her. In the back-parlor were stacks of 
folding-chairs, and flowers, mutely suggestive 
of the morrow 

But beyond these two rooms, the rest of 
the house was just the house of last year, of 
ten — fifteen years ago. The lights were all 
going — Harriet wouldn't have liked it other 
wise, Hal said. Hal himself was the greatest 
marvel of all; huge, silent, but tearless, trying 
to hold away the gloom which would have 
displeased Harriet, he sat upstairs among 
the relatives and friends gathered there 

Hal was smoking his pipe of old. Uncle 
Doc was arguing with Cousin Lester Sims 
over national prohibition; Uncle Doe didn't 
neglect to emphasize a point with an oath, 
according to wont. Hugh's father and mother 
were there; and all the others who might have 
made up an informal reunion in the past 
They chatted together, including Hugh as a 
matter of course, sometimes even laughed a 
little, did not hesitate to talk of Harriet, men- 
tioning her as one mentions a dear one, in the 
next room, who may appear at any moment 

Hugh felt himself slipping uncannily back 
through the years, and tried to clutch at fact 
to steady himself. What was the matter with 
it all? Or was the trouble with himself? Wa 
it his worn-out mental state? or, perhaps 
the exhausting walk through the storm? 

And then, finally, the door opened, and a 
figure in a simple, girlish dress entered. It 
seemed the most natural thing in the world 
to see Cissy appear in that way. He found 
himself greeting her as though he had seen 
her vesterday instead of twelve years ago 
She slipped into the group quietly and 
naturally; joined in the conversation her 
voice a brush of melody which seemed to 
float out of yesterday. 

\fter a while the group began to disperse 
Uncle Doc persuaded Hal to go to his room 
and lie down, and himself accompanied him 
Hugh's father and mother, who were spending 
the night in the house, got drowsy with 
fatigue and went to their room. The others 
scatteringly departed. Cissy promised to 
stay up with Hugh until time for him to 
leave for his train, almost an hour. 
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A Real American 


He was a searcher 


All this without a glimmer of the great 
Then, with the opening of 


His fame spread through the nation. It flew to the 
ends of the earth, till his work was translated into strange 


From then on, the path of fame lay straight to 


the high places. But his troubles were not over. At the 
height of his fame he lost all his mon He wa eavil n debt, but 
though 60 years old he started afresh and paid every nt. lt wa 
last heroic touch that drew him close to the heart of his counts en 
he world has asked ‘Is there an American Literature Marl y 
Iw is the answer He is the he t the pirit of Ar o* 
From his poor struggling boyhood to his glorious, splendid ‘ 
a nained : aid ler nan ‘ nlainest 7 
ge e remained as simpie, as Gemocratic a e plaine Pa 
of our forefathers. 4 
7 Me 
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they did not talk much of the 
When 


some 


Strangely, 
happenings of the years in between 
people re-touch, under stress of 
fundamental emotion, they are apt to find 
that the obvious topics of normal occasions 
do not present themselves. So did Hugh 
and Cissy dwell, rather, upon what they 
would have talked about in the old days 
They were carried back to the old days 
He would have been scarcely surprised to 
note that she was wearing a middy-blouse 

The short time of waiting sped swiftly by. 
Hugh rose to go. and Cissy went downstairs 
with him. He wished they might have talked 
longer, and, at the hall-door, he told her so 

“Yes,” she agreed. “Such a short visit is 
a provocation. Why, we've really told each 
other nothing.” 

*And there's so much to tell,” said Hugh 

“ Yes—twelve-years’ worth. Friends ought 
not to lose touch with each other like that.” 

“No, they oughtn’t. If they can’t see 
they should at least write.” 
sometime, 


each other, 
“Perhaps you'll write to me 
Hugh?” she suggested 
“What's your address?” he asked in reply, 
fumbling in his vest-pocket for a pencil 
When he had put back the card and pencil 
reached her arms up to his neck 
Hugh dear,” she 


given 


( Issy 
said 
without 


God bless you, 
It was a gentle embrace 
consciousness, as a sister might give it. The 
tender warmth of it lingered in Hugh's heart 
as he trudged back to the depot. It was still 
was singularly 
and mind and soul 


storming, but now he less 


weary; less weary in body 


The next week he wrote his first letter to 
Cissy By this time she was back at her 
home in New York. It was a news-letter, 


telling of his wife and children, his business 
ambitions, his good reasons for happine ss 
The week following that Cissy's 


It was the first letter he bade ver read 


reply 
of hers, and it made him gasp it was so 
much a part of herself. Not much actual 


to be but expressing the reaction 


news sure. 
m her from what might have been news, 
gay here, mischievous there, now a second’s 


seriousness 
ter, but charming in just the way that Cissy 
herself was charming 

He wrote in reply to the charm of it; and 
then, the first thing he knew, they were cor 
responding regularly. Her letters never fell 
short of his anticipations. Through them he 
became re-acquainted with the girl who had 
flitted through his youth on gauzy 
ind with the woman who had developed into 
everything the girl promised to be 

Her letters should have made him happy 
They did — yet Hugh was not happy that 
spring. He won his important case, his wife 
loved him, his children were adorable. Yet 
when the March winds began to die away and 
there came hints of soft warmth, there would 
creep upon him periods of surging restless 
Phe feeling would leave him only when 


It was not only a charming let 


Wihgs, 


Hess 
he was so engrossed in work as to lose all 
other consciousness; the 
was free, it clutched him again 
Mild weather stole on, but the 
ery seemed to thrive on sunshine. At first 
Hugh fought it. It was absurd! he thought 
impatiently, when all his affairs, business and 
domestic, were rolling on smooth wheels. It 
never occurred to Hugh that too monotonous 
good fortune may foster seeds of disquict 
The letters from Cissy continued to come, 
rifts in the dull monotony. After reading 
them, Hugh would fall into reverie, into 
pleasatitly sad dreams of treasured days gone 
by. He hated to awake from them, even back 
to the glories of spring around him. The 
weather would have fitted beautifully in the 
But he didn't live in a dream — he 
inexpressible tedium —and_ the 
weather, in real life, somehow 


moment his mind 


vague mis- 


dreams 
lived in 
glamorous 
emphasized that fact 

In May Cissy wrote that, the next month, 
she and her husband were leaving for Maine 
She ended: “I you were going to be 
there, too.” 

Odd, how that little. 


wish 


trite sentence worked 
in him. He couldn't forget it. Remem- 
brance kept rising: Cissy would like 
And he would like to see her again 
couldn't take the 

It would be 


to ace 
him again 
But Of course he 


family up there. Anyway 


pleasant to see Cissy, though 
While that suggestion, like some strange 
bird twittering in his mind, disturbed his 


rational processes, the days sped on till the 
week before Cissy’s departure from New 
York. In a letter, she mentioned that her 
husband had gone ahead to get the house run- 
ning, but that she was detained in town an- 
other week by clothes. 

Afterward, Hugh couldn't have told by 
just what mental route he arrived at the 
resolve to go to New York on business. True, 


there was business which might legitimately 
he attended to in person as well as by proxy. 
And whether he, to himself, made the busi- 
ness or Cissy the first pretext, would be diffi- 
cult to say. Alice accepted the business 
motive without question, and set about his 
packing with deft fingers. 

Watching her, Hugh felt surprisingly small 
compunction. This troubled him a little. He 
felt he ought to feel ashamed. Yet, since he 
did not, was there any real harm in his 
going? There was the business; and a bit of 
change would do him good; and if, in addi- 
tion, he should see the girl who had fasci- 
nated him twelve years before, why, what 
was wrong in that? So, even with Alice’s 
good-by kiss, at the station, he experienced 
no definite feeling of remorse. 

He left on a late afternoon train. He 
dined early and not very well. Then he re- 
turned to his ear. He edged a little closer 
to the window of his section and stared out 
at the flying landscape. It was not yet quite 
dark, and hints of mauve and rose lingered 
from the June sunset. This fact did not pre- 
vent the porter, down at the end of the car, 
from starting to make up a section for the 
night. ‘The porter was noisy at his work 
And some late diners, returning from the 
dining-car, talked and laughed in loud voices 
But Hugh, staring out the window, was 
conscious of none of them. He was hearing 
other voices speaking and laughing out in 
that dusky void; was seeing hands beckon, 
then vanish. He was alone with the dark 
chiseled shapes of trees flying past the win- 
dow, and the occasional bevies of lights which 
betokened that here, once more, were 
grouped the joys and aches and _ restless 
strivings of innumerable lives 

The mystery and the meaning of all those 
unknown lives would have, usually, made 
appeal to Hugh’s imagination. But now out 
in the darkness he was seeing a succession of 
pictures from the past... . 
at the party in the Fraternal Aid 
Hall, a radiant spirit dancing, his violets in 
her belt — herself a violet to be worn upon 
the heart. wa 

Cissy of the gingham apron shaking out 
her dust-cloth, flouting him with the dust 
and he setting her high with the stars —a 
wayward nymph, but with the wind in her 
hair and the sunshine itself in her eyes. . . 

Cissy of the middy-blouse beside him in the 
launch — the smell of gasoline as sweet as 
arbutus blooms, her hand in his with tender 
quiescence, and in her eyes the — and silent 
sple ndor of the stars above 

And 


Cissy 


Cissy 


a newer vision but not les “ss sweet 

Hal's hall-door and the storm 
her eyes ashine with tender 
in a gracious gesture, 


inside 
raging without, 
mist, and her arms, 
soft around his neck. 


THEN he arrived in New York, in the 
brilliance of June's late afternoon 
Hugh's first act was to telephone her his 
arrival. Already he had wired her, and she 
had wired back the name of the — otel—a 
very famous hotel — where, since her house 
was already closed, she was stopping. 

Three hours later, in a garden dining-room 
of the hotel, striving to regulate and hide his 
emotions, he sat opposite her at table. His 
emotions were not altogether what he would 
have prophesied; but, as yet, he was not 
able to analyze his emotions. 

He had greeted her in the salon of her 
suite — a room delicately imposing after the 
Louis Quinze manner. He had gone up on a 
sort of emotional tiptoe. Cissy was waiting 
for him. She was dressed in flesh-pink satin 
and wore a necklace and earrings of mar- 
velous pearls. A bouquet of orchids was at 
her belt. Her coiffure looked as though the 
hairdresser had spent three hours upon it. 
Never had he seen a more beautiful woman 
or a more expensive-looking woman. 

“Oh, I'm so glad you came, Hugh! 
what ages we have to talk over!” 

Her upward glance still seemed to catch 
on those curling lashes. She was delightful 

but what was it that he missed? 

Cissy had elected to dine in the summer roof- 
garden. It was a fantastically ornate place, 
with caged birds twittering above in their 
alcove, and vari-colored lights, and a confused 
impression of music, food, velvet-footed wait- 
ers, and audacious toilettes. Cissy, beautiful 
and poised, fitted admirably into the scheme. 
But Hugh looked at her rather helplessly 
over his cocktail. He had the queer feeling 
he must make conversation to a stranger. 

Cissy made the start: 

“Doesn't it seem odd — our being together 
here?” Her hands fluttered in indication. 

“Oddly nice,” said Hugh. 

The waiter intervened, 
hors d wurres. 


then, with the 
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he suggested presently. 


“Oh, so-so!”” She made a gesture with a 


she said. 


. “What is that piece they're playing?” “Perhaps that’s the trouble,” 
| ift Corns out “IT don’t know.” (Hugh, despite his ques- “What's the trouble?” “Tne MAN) 
tion, did know.) “Something very popular “That I am more ‘wonderful,’ as you say. iS 
* e they're always playi ing to dance by.” Pe haps | you expected to see me as I — was. ; Pte 
with Fingers me suppose you've got the dancing craze?” ‘I came to see you, Cissy.” ——— 


She shook her head. “No, I believe you 


came to see a memory.” 


























° 
_ | A few drops of Freezone white shoulder. “I'm not mad about it.” “Cissy!” But in his heart he knew her 
vill loosen corns or calluses a used to be, I remember. -* words were true; he knew, now, that he had 
‘ ‘ 1anks for remembering. But that was come to see a girl in a middy-blouse, in a 
oS? SO they peel off - don’t = —_ remember how many gingham apron. se i 
years ago, Hugh!” “Why not?” She smiled at him frankly 
py Her eyes, in the shaded electric light, were “It’s only natural. Just as natural as for the 
os as dark and brilliant as they had been in the years to pass. It’s only sad when we're 
d Cherryvale starlight. Hugh looked into brought to face the years — their changes 
- | them and wished he could feel the thrills of | And the knowledge that we've grown apart ELECT your next pair 
ha | those glamorous evenings. He was relieved, from old friends.” of shoes on a basis of 
~. | somehow, to hear she wouldn't be wanting Hugh didn’t answer at once. He was cnesiitn ee or wae 
ane to dance; it would be a pity to risk spoiling startled. Until then, the possibility that _., quality. hei : 
fon his memories of dancing with Cissy —a fairy , Cissy might be disappointed in him hadn't will prove t neir economy. 
. | in gossamer. é occurred to him. Was she? It was as rea- Obtain satisfaction — 
“4 | — a alge ge oo fish, Leta de- — ny enema than his being style, fit, comfort—wear 
a j varted. ugh sat rather aimlessly eyeing disappointed in her. x Rees 
°y the throng of diners. Abeshed, he observed again what a charm- Florsheims. 
rv | “How quiet you've become,” she observed. ing picture she made in her decorative chair ’ 
ae ‘ “Tell me what to say.” The thought came to him that had he been Eight to ten dollars; reason- 
og i “But I want you to know without being meeting her for the first time, he would have ably priced, value considered. 
on ; | | told! admired her beyond words. He had known : 
iy | \ Again a glance in the old way, from under — her otherwise — that was the trouble! H« There’s a Florsheim dealer in 
y ff " her long lashes. Hugh thought how at- had not come to see a worldly beauty. I! every city showing the season’s 
we 7 tractive it made her look; more attractive was all twisted, strange — and funny. Bu h correct styles. His name and 4 
HE | even, though in a different way, than she had — even as he laughed at himself, his heart ached » booklet on request. " 
_ looked in the hammock on H il’s porch When he finally rose to go, they had made P ; 
ew “You've told me almost nothing about an engagement for luncheon next day The Florsheim Shoe Co. Nh 
» é yourself,” he reminded her. “And we have Cissy went with him to the door. She lin- Chicago, U. S. A 
‘ages to talk over.” gered with her hand on the knob. ees 
his & i “What would you care to hear?” “Cherryvale is too far away, Hugh.” 
“IT want you to know without being told.” Her voice was soft —a brush of melody: 
\ | Va At that they iaughed together. But a her face in shadow, against the light, for « The Ormond— 
x oh es little pause fell immediately after the laugh magic moment the face of his Cissy. His A roomy, 
Apply a few drops oi Freezone upon Cissy glanced out over the garden, bowed to an fingers dropped, closed over hers on the knob high grade 
a tender, aching corn or a callus. The acquaintance, mentioned the name to Hugh. For a second she held him away, gazing at shape— 
soreness stops and the entire ‘There are several well-knowns here him curiously. Then, with a fluttering mo Look for 
saieik stip tialinn ‘tiiaaie » com be fifted er oe ae —— you like me to -~ + 7 oe to his _ y nome in 
te ? . r poss some 0 rem outr ul in the ha 1¢ Was sorry she had done 5s 
= off without a twinge of pain. ‘I want your autobiography!” he insisted it; she had spoiled that embrace in the hall at 
Freezone removes hard corns, soft “Very well . . Hal’s house. In his hand he felt something 
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Freezone on your dresser and never let Hugh saw that she was really trying to inter- = : 
——- i est him, to please him. Still he felt oddly Next morning Hugh rose early. When he 
a corn ache twice embarrassed; it was almost as though he had breakfasted, he wrote a note and placed 
Small bottles can be had at any drug were listening to some stranger's confidences it in his pocket. Then he went shopping 
store in the United States Canada At last the elaborate dinner was finished First he bought gifts for Alice and the chil- G EN U | N E 
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Buy dress clothes ready made 


=“ 


Clothes 


ATURALLY dress clothes must be right; they must have all- 
4 wool fabrics, careful tailoring, and good style; otherwise they’re 


entirely wrong. ‘ But they’re more than right when they add the 
economy of our ready-made garments. 


Correctness, economy, and satisfaction, all three, are guaranteed 
by our label; a smaii thing to look tor, a big thing to find 


Good Clothes Makers 
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A Milkman with 
Imagination 


by 


Fred C. Kelly 


EARS ago in the city of Cleveland 
there was a milkman. There were, 
in fact, a great many milkmen, but 


only one of the kind that this little story 
deals with. This milkman had imagination 
He knew that humble though his occupation 
might be he had a chance to step out of the 
rut, provided he could perform his simple 
tasks in a way somewhat better than his 
competitor. And so he worked a revolu- 
tion in the milk-delivering industry. 

Here was how it came about: One morning 
as he noticed a housewife running out to his 
wagon with an apron over her head, and a 
pitcher in her hand, it occurred to this milk- 
man that customers would like to have the 
milk delivered right to the kitchen door. He 
asked another milkman why this was not 
cone. The other man replied that the reason 
was the best in the world — simply because 
it never had been done 

Shortly after that our milkman with the 
imagination announced that he would de- 
liver milk in clean, sterilized bottles, thus 
siving his customers the annoyance of 
running out to his wagon in all kinds of 
weather 

When you pick your bottled milk off the 
door sill in the early watches of the morning 

or whenever you do it remember that 
milk was not always thus. My impression 
is that bottled milk was never delivered on a 
large scale until the practise was started by 
William E. Telling, of Cleveland, who is the 
man we have just been discussing. At any 
rate, he was undoubtedly the first man to 
deliver milk that way in his own locality 
Today he is the head of a million-dollar 
orporation which sells more milk than any 
other concern in the Middle West 


AVING made himself stand out as a 
better milkman than his competitors, 

Telling looked about for other industries to 
conquer. He believed that it is not good for 
man to depend on milk alone. He wished to 
sell something else. So he hit on ice-cream 

Now, nearly every person has at least 
once in his life bought a dish of ice-cream 
If you have never bought any ice-cream 
yourself you may have a friend who has 
done so. Or, anyhow, you doubtless have 
at least heard ice-cream spoken of You 
know what ice-cream is 

This was true when Telling first began to 
look on ice-cream as a serious proposition 
People knew what ice-cream was, and it was 
on sale, but just in a desultory way in ice- 
cream parlors, without making any great 
ripple in the world of commerce. [| myself 
can recall when, less than twenty-five years 
ago, if we wanted ice-cream for Sunday din- 
ner, it was necessary to place an order a day 
or so in advance with a colored man named 
Voss Washington. Few drug-stores served 
ice-cream in soda-water. If you cared for 
ice-cream, you had to go to a regular ice- 
cream store off some place on a side street 
The result was that comparatively little ice- 
cream was sold. Telling determined to 
popularize the stuff and encourage its sale 
in all manner of places, particularly in drug- 
stores. ‘Today it is no trouble at all to find 
a dish of ice-cream. ‘Telling is responsible 
for that, or partly so. At the present time 
he is not only one of the biggest sellers of 
milk in the country but one of the con- 
trolling forces in the ice-cream industry 

\ secret of Telling’s success has been a 
habit of personal neatness. He has a sweet- 
pea-like complexion and always looks like a 
man who has just finished stepping out of a 
fascinating clothing advertisement. When- 
ever it is practical he wears spotless white 
flannel suits. Now this habit of neatness 
did not just happen to Telling. He did it 
a-purpose As one of his early customers 
once remarked to me: 

“I felt sure his milk was nice and clean, 
he looked so clean himself.” 

Telling knew that customers would think 
that. And that was one reason why he be- 
came so neat. 
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Chesterfield 


CIGARETTES 


of IMPORTED and DQMESTIC tobaccos ~— Blended 

























They “Satisfy” !— 
and yet they’re Mild 


You bet! Chesterfields give 
smokers not only a taste that they 
like, but also a new kind of smoking 
enjoyment— 

Chesterfields ‘‘get across,’’ they 
let you know you are smoking— they 
‘Satisfy’?! And yet they’re Mild. 


Ask for Chesterfields—next time 


you buy. Lizgatte Myers tobacco Cx 


SEND HIM THE TIN OF 100. We'll mail 
the tin for you (100 for 65c) prepaid to any 
address in the U. S. (Training Camps, etc.) if 
your dealer hasn't them. Address Liggett & 
Myers Tobacco Co., 212 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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Will there be a Victrola 
in your home this Christmas? 


Will Santa Claus usher into your home on Christmas morning the artistic Genius of all the world—the singers, the instru- 
mentalists, the composers, the comedians who rule as the monarchs of Art and Laughter? 

Caruso, Alda, Calvé, De Luca, Farrar, Galli-Curci, Gluck, Hempel, Homer, Kreisler, Martinelli, McCormack, Melba, Ruffo, 
Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Tetrazzini, Victor Herbert, Harry Lauder, Sousa—these are names that promise you the greatest music and 
entertainment that the world has to offer. All these illustrious artists—and many more—make records exclusively for the Victor. 

The Victrola is the supreme gift—enjoyed by all the family every day in the year. 

There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of styles from $10 to $400, and there are Victor dealers in every city in the world who 
will gladly demonstrate them and play any music you wish to hear. 


“*Victrola’’ is the Registered Trade-merk of the Victor Talking Machine Company designating the products of this Company only. The 
use of the word Victro!a upon or in the promotion or sale of any other Talking Machine or Phonograph products is misleading and illegal. 
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